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ABSTRACT 

An intensive two-phase study of teachers' unions in 
three small school districts in southern New York State over a 
10-year span investigates the changes within the union movemc'.nt and 
assesses the impact of unionization on the school systems. The study 
discloses that teachers' organizations and the collective bargaining 
process are subject/ over time, to internal and external constraints 
that restrict the scope and direction of union activity to teacher 
welfare issues, despite the sincere interest of leaders and members 
in substantive professional concerns. Internal constraints include 
the need for membership unity and for support from statewide labor 
organizations, while external constraints range from budgetary 
limitations tc school board opposition to encroachment on their 
sphere of authority. These constraints may be counteracted by a 
strong commitment to professional goals by the union leadership, 
along with rank and file involvement in such issues. The impact of 
unionization in these school districts is generally beneficial: (1) 
greater teacher participation in decision-making facilitates workable 
solutions to problems; (2) administrators' fears about the union 
protecting incompetent teachers are largely imaginary; (3) although 
it limits administrators' flexibility, a contract clarifies rights 
and responsibilities; and (4) communication is enhanced among 
teachers, administrators, and school boards. (TE) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This research inquires into the development of teacher union- 
ism in three school districts over the past decade, analyzing its 
emergence, changes, and impact, within the context of larger, ex- 
ternal changes in the school system and the society . 

Since the early nineteen sixties, when the first major 
teachers' strike occurred in New York City, teacher unionism and 
other forms of teacher militancy have become increasingly wide- 
spi?ead in the country as a whole. Host states now have collective 
bargaining legislation mandating a labor-management relationship 
and a negotiated contract between local school boards and public 
school teachers. The number of union chapters affiliated with 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and organized labor has 
increased, nationally, from 71 in 1962 to 444 chapters in 1974 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975). Teacher strikes have also 
proliferated — increasing from only five in 1965 to 138 in 1976 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1978). In addition to 
all of this, teachers' organiTiations affiliated wich the National 
Education Association (NEA) and not identifying themselves as 
"unions'* have begun to act more and more like their union counter- 
parts, using the mechanisms of bargaining, contracts, and strikes, 
to attain similar goals. 

In spite of what appears to be an extensive literature ad- 
dressing these trends^ our understanding of them is in fact still 
very limited. The bulk of the literature addressing the teacher 
movement consists of impressionistic accounts or polemics reflect- 
ing strong biases for or against it, while research-based in- 
quiries into the nature of the movement have been few. Further- 
more, most research studies have addressed questions primarily 
related to factors operating to motivate teacher support for 
unionism, and/or militancy in the formative period of the move- 
ment, and the social correlates of such support (Cole, 1969; 
Rosenthal, 1969; Gorwin, 1970; Jessup, 1971, 1978; Waganarr, 1974; 
Ritterband, 1974; Fox: and Wince, 1977). Research on the devel- 
ment of the movement has been mainly limited to studies of legis- 
lation affecting collective bargaining for teachers and public 
employees (e.g., Perry and Wildman, 1970) or studies of the 
economic impact of collective bargaining upon teacher salaries 
(Kasper, 1970; Thornton » 1971; Baird and Landon, 1972; Balfour, 
1974; Brown, 1575). Some studies such as Ravitch (1974) 



and Grimshaw (1979) have considered unionism in its relation to 
other historical and political developments within school systems, 
but their focus has been upon analysis of these broader develop- 
ments, and not on understanding the dynamics cf the union move- 
me^.t. Kerchner and Mitchell (1981) have ^systematically analyzed 
the development and impact of collective bax'gaining relationships, 
but they do not examine changes in or inpact of the union as an 
o^gainiz^tion, in respect to its goals, leadership, or other ac- 
tivities. There has been no systematic research to date iiivesti- 
gating changes within the union movement or of its organizational 
impact upon school systems. 

My interest in analyzing changes in the teacher union move- 
ment derives from the observation that there may be inherent con- 
tradictions in the forces motivating and sustaining the movement 
(see Lortie, 1975). These contradictions are evident in much of 
the research cited above^ For example, research by Corwin (1971) 
and Rosenthal (1969) suggests the importance of substantive 
educational concerns and teachers* desire to strengthen their 
professional authority within school systems as important factors 
helping to mobilize teacher support for militancy. Yet research 
by others (e.g.. Perry and Wildman, 1970) indicates that collec- 
tive bargaining settlements have generally not given such isfjues 
priority. Such contradictions between claims of teacher concern 
for educational issues and actual contract provisions have led 
some critics (e.g. 5 Dreeben, 197)) to conclude that teachers were 
either not genuinely concerned with such issues or that these 
concerns bore no significant relation to their militancy. 

My own, earlier work (see Jessup, 1978) suggested chat 
teacher expressions of concern for educational and authority- 
related issues may indeed have been genuine and relevant to their 
militancy, but that both the teacher organizations and the col- 
lective bargaining process^ ^re subject to .internal and external 
constraints which restrict or alter the direction of union activity* 
Such constraints include, for example, the political necessity for 
the organization to build and sustain a large, supportive member- 
ship and to develop membership solidarity in order to enhance its 
power. The need to establish solidarity may have the effect of I 
relegating complex educational issues (on which teachers tend to 
differ widely) to lower levels of organizational priority simply 
because economic issues provide a clearer basis for common agree- 
ment. Lortie (1973) has suggested that economic issues may 
represent the relatively narrow ''common denominator'* on which all 
teachers can agree, given the tremendous variety of occupational 
toles and interests represented within their ranks - 
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Another constraint restricting what teachers^ organizationa 
can accomplish is the fact that School Boards have generally re- 
fused to acknowledge e.ducational program or policy issues as 
legitimate matters for negotiation. They have staiinchly defended 
their own ultimate authority over school system decision-making 
against any inroads by teacher groups (see Kerchner and Mitchell, 
1981). These attitudes within School Boards serve to discourage 
teachers' organizations from assigning priority to educational or 
authority issues since to do so inevitably leads to impasse. ' Be- 
cause teacher organizations require some measure of success in 
negotiations to justify their survival, leaders find their ener- 
gies may be more effectively devoted to the kinds of issues where 
bargaining is likely to yield tangible results. 

As a consequence of conflicting goals and constraints such 
as those identified above, it is plausible to assume that there 
will be shifts in organizational activity and goals. However, the 
educational and professional concerns identified by Corwin, 
Rosenthal, and myself would be expected to remain viable among 
at least some members of the organization, especially if these 
were an original impetus to teacher militancy. Teacher organiza- 
tions may therefore be subject to continuing demands froni^* within 
their own membership to respond. .to thesje^' c!tfncema. 

These obsewations concerning probable contradictory pressures 
affecting teacher organizations raise a number of questions con- 
cerning the development of the teacher movement over time. Have 
teaclTii^r organizations modified their goals? If so, in what ways, 
for vttat reasons, and with what outcomes? Have underlying issues 
changed? For example, do teachers continue to express concern 
over educational and authority issues within the framework of 
their organizations, and if so, under what conditions and with 
what outcomes? What has been the impact of organized teacher 
militancy upon the actual operation of school systems? Have 
there been changes, for example,' in authority relationships be- 
tween teachers and administrators? Lortie (1973) has stressed 
the need for intensive research addressing such questions. 
Research into these kinds of questions can contribute not only to 
improved understanding of the dynamics of teacher organizations , 
but also to a better general understanding of problems tk^achers 
face and of school organizational processes. 



Data and Methods ; 

The research is based upon intensive study of teachers^ or- 
ganizations in three small school districts located in southern 
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New York. The study was conducted in two phases: initially, in 
1968-69, with a more detailed follow-up in 1978-79. Hy original 
choice of these districts was based upon the presence of union 
chapters (affiliated with the AFT) in each of them as early as 
1967, when unionization outside of large city school districts 
was still uncommon. 

Data were drawn from several sources. Parallel surveys were 
administered to teachers in all three districts in 1969 and 1979. 
The 1969 survey sample consisted of 270, representing over 50% of 
the teaching staff in each district. The 1979 sample consisted 
of 207, representating over 50% of all teachers in two districts, 
and 39% in the third.* 

Interviews were conducted at both phases of the study with 
leaders of teachers' organizations, rank-and-file members, and 
significant informal teacher leaders. Twenty-one such interviews 
were conducted in 1968-69. In 1978-79, an additional 82 interviews 
were conducted: 37 with formal and informal teacher leaders, 20 
with school administrators, and 25 with School Board members.*'"*^ 
Interviews were in-depth and serai-structured, utilizing probing 
techniques . Most lasted from one to two hours , with a few as 
long as five hours. The research also included examination of 
pertinent union documents, including contracts, mediators' reports, 
and various memoranda pertaining to contract negotiations. Find- 
ings are organized into three comparative case studies. 

Names of the school districts and principal actors have been 
changed in order to protect anonymity. 

A Theoretical Framework : 

We will be focussing attention in the case studies upon 
changes in the unions in three general areas: (1) the nature of 
organizational goals, (2) the nature of leadership and, (3) the 
union's role in the school system. In a later chapter, we shall 
also address questions related to the impact of the unions upon 
the school system. 



1979 response rates were: Cedarton, 5U%; Middlebury, 39%; 
Oakville, 55%. The lower response rate in Middlebury is attributed 
to the greater sensitivity of that staff to investigation, due to 
a generalized atmosphere of insecurity, described in the case study. 

Four outside respondents (2 attorneys and 2 NYSUT representa- 
tives) were also interviewed in 1979. 
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The analysis of change and impact presented in the chapters 
that follow draws upon a theoretical framework which views local 
unions within the context of their organizational, social and 
economic environments — i.e., in terms of external" and internal 
pressures exerted upon them beyond their own members' control. 
In comparing the three unions, I will attempt to show how such 
pressures interacted with deliberate organizational choices, to 
produce spmetimes similar > other times different, outcomes. 

The theoretical framework upon which I shall be drawing is 
described in detail below. It considers: (1) description of the 
teachers' union as an organizational type, (2) its external en- 
vironment, (3) organizational goals, (H) internal structural 
constraints, and (5) its potential ipmact upon the school system 
in which it exists. 



1. Description of the teachers' union as an organizational type : 
A teachers ' union is an occupational association attached to an 
institution (a school system) where relatively highly trained, 
semi-professional personnel constitute a majority of the staff; 
but it is also linked either informally or by formal affiliation 
to a state and national labor organization (AFL-CIO) in which, 
traditionally, most members have not had professional or semi- 
professional status. In this respect (and perhaps mainly in this 
respect), it differs from traditional teachers' associations, 
which were affiliated with the NEA — an organization opposed 
entirely of professionally trained educators. As a labor union, 
members are by definition employed by the host institution to 
vfhich it is attached (the school system) and issues relating to 
conditions of employment in the school district are the central 
reason for the union's existence. Its main function is to mobilize 
employees within thel workplace in order to exert pressures on 
school managers to improve unsatisfactoiy conditions and to main- 
tain those which are satisfactory* The labor union is thus an 
organization which stands essentially in opposition to management 
— i.e., in a conflict relationship. Such a relationship repre- 
sents a distinct departure from what had been established in the 
older, "professional" teachers' associations (such as the NEA), 
where teacher-administrator. .relationships were traditionally 
defined as sharing common concerns. 

2. The external environment ; Of central importance in analysis 
of the teachers' union is the local school system, as the occupa- 
tional site where union members are employed, including its ad- 
ministration, with whom the union must deal in the handling of 
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routine activities, and its school boarni, as the agent with whom 
it negotiates to attain its goals. Also important is the community 
which contains the school system, whose residents raise taxes to 
support it and elect school board members to manage it. 

Signiricant external organizations directly influencing the 
union include state legal structures, the union's "parent" organ- 
izations at the state and national levels, parallel organizations, 
and conpeting teachers' groups. State legal structures pass 
legislation which can be viewed as both influencing the goals and 
activities of the teachers' unions and resulting from them. Of 
key importance here is New York's "Taylor Law," enacted in 1967, 
which mandated collective negotiations for all public employees, 
established grievance and mediation mechanisms, and prohibited 
teacher strikes. This legislation was an outcome of lobbying by 
major public employee organizations within the state. It also 
influenced the content of bargaining by setting guidelines for 
the content of negotiations. Parent organizations — the AFT and 
its state affiliate, New York United Teachers (NYSUT)- influenced 
the emergence of the unions we shall be examining by offering an 
alternative to the NEA. They also influenced local teachers per- 
ceptions of what constituted legitimate union goals, and provided 
direct support in handling grievances and in negotiations. Para- 
llel organizations — other local unions — provided supportive 
and informal networks. Competing organizations — usually » local 
teachers' associations maintaining affiliation with the NEA — 
exerted pressure on local unions to justify their goals and ac- 
tivities, in competition for membership. 

The relationships of each local union to these various out- 
side groups are also importantly affected by broad social trends. . 
These include economic conditions, populations shifts, attitudinal 
changes in the larger society. An atmosphere of economic scarcity 
threatens teachers' job security and constrains school bocirds to 
grant fewer benefits in bargaining. Population shifts affect the 
growth and stability of the school system. In New York State, 
population mobility out of the state combined with a declining 
birth rate produced declining student enrollments leading to 
stantial retrenchment of teacher positions — an important circum- 
stance in two of our districts. 

Changing public attitudes also have special significance, in 
view of the high vulnerability of school systems to public pressure 
arising from local community control (Selzneck, 1949; Sieber, 
1967). Changing perceptions lOf the adequacy of school programs 
and competency of the teaching faculty exerts pressure on school 



boards to conduct more stringent evaluations, to be more cautious 
in granting tenure, and in some cases, to press for dismissal of 
tenured teachers. Such actions raise teacher sensitivity and are 
likely to produce tensions between teachers, administrators, and 
school boards. 

Within the more immediate school environments, special prob- 
lems arise in respect to authority relations between administra- 
tors and teachers, both in terms of creating pressures towards 
teacher unionization or other forms of militancy and new tensions 
arising from such militancy. One such problem relevant to this 
study is the decreased accessibility of administrators to teachers 
that accompanied school system expansion during the sixties. Am- 
biguity and conflict also arise in authority relations between 
administrators and teachers in part, from the fact that teaching 
is a partially, but not completely, professionalized occupation 
which takes place in a partially bureaucratized organization where 
spheres df authority have not been clearly defined. (See Blau 
and Scott, 1962; Gouldner, ISS^f; Corwin, 1965, 1970; Dreeben, 
1973). Such tensions contribute, as Corwin (1970) noted, to in- 
creased teacher dissatisfaction and militancy. We may also 
expect to find new tensions produced in some instances as a result 
of increased teacher militancy, arising from the more adversary 
stance of unionized teachers towards administrators. 



3. Organizational goals : Since the major, original piirpose of 
the union is to mobilize workers to maintain satisfactory, and 
change unsatisfactory conditions related to their work, an under- 
standing of the nature of the goals for which they believe they 
mobilize becomes central to understanding the organization. Two 
traditions influence members* definitions of legitimate goals for 
a teachers* union: (1) the labor union tradition, having an 
ideology emphasizing broad social goals, particularly stressing 
the importance of raising worker consciousness and energies 
collectively press for improvement in their own work situations 
(Cole, 1969) and (2) the professional tradition, having an ideo- 
logy stressing the importance of client service and responsibility 
of the occupational group for the quality of this service (Goode, 
1973). 

Historically, workers in professional and semi-professional 
occupations have in fact pursued goals associated with both these 
traditions ( Car r- Saunders and Wilson, 1933). Nevertheless, the 
two sets of goals are at times incompatible, since the pursuit of 
ends associated with self-interest in contradictory to norms em- 
phasizing service to others (Parsons, 1951). On the one hand, 
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teachers are particularly vulnerable (and sensitive) to public 
criticism for pursuing self-interested goals, due to their marginal 
status as professionals. Furthermore, they have real, client- 
centered concerns associated with the strains in the teaching 
situation (identified in the preceding section). On the other 
hand, they have only recently come to the collective realization 
that their economic status lags relative to other occupational 
groups having similar levels of training, and that the economic 
differential can in large part be attributed to other workers 
having claimed more for themselves (Cole, 1969), Thus, a new ethic 
at times conflicts with the service ethic, which emphasizes client 
welfare . 

The teachers* union is therefore faced with pressures from 
within its own ranks to emphasize both teacher welfare and client- 
service types of goals. Contradictions between these goals are 
less easily resolved than in professional associations which 
govern their own affairs (such as the AMA or American Bar Associ- 
ation) due to the fact that the teacher union's success in achiev- 
ing its goals depends ultimately upon convinc3.ng '^management*' of 
the desirability of these goals under circumstances where public 
distrust and budget exigencies severely limit the possibility of 
working out arrangements where various interests are satisfactorily 
balanced. The union is therefore forced into a defensive position 
in dealing with inherent contradictions in goals. This defensive 
position becomes an important factor in the union's determination 
of priorities. 

There are also other reasons why organizational goals tend to 
be conflicting (Perrow, 1970), In addition to fulfilling organiza- 
tional purposes of the types just identified, unions must concern 
themselves on the one hand with establishing and sustaining rela- 
tions to external organizations (such as engaging in negotiations, 
attending state conventions) and on the other, with maintaining 
the stability and continuity of the organization itself (such as 
building and sustaining membership). These different sets of 
goals often tend to come into conflict: for example, goals related 
to maintaining the organization (e.g., avoidance of dissension 
among membership ranks) may constrain leaders to be cautious, 
avoiding risks which may be necessary for attainment of stated 
organizational goals (e.g., strengthening teacher voice in policy 
making). Conflicts may also arise simply because of limits to 
time and energy. Differences in how such conflicting goals are 
handled by union leaders will be an important theme in our inquiry. 
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^- structural Constraints ; Special problems arise for the union 
because on the one hand it is a voluntary, democratic and inde- 
pendent association and on the other, it has to establish a power 
base and long-range stability in order to achieve its goals. These 
imperatives impinge upon it in ways that can be expected to ulti- 
mately transform the organization, both in terms of its structure 
and goals, to an entity considerably less democratic, more conser- 
vative and narrow in focus than that originally envisioned or even 
currently desired by its members. 

As in all voluntary associations, membership enrollment and 
participation are routinely problematic for the organization 
(Barber, 1950). Unions , however , have a further problem in this 
respect, in that membership support is interpreted as a sign of 
its potential to mobilize employees within the occupational site 
to strike or otherwise collectively oppose management. Since the 
union's bargaining power in negotiations with management rests 
ultimately on management perceptions of its potential to strike, 
the relative size of the membership base is a crucial factor, and 
building membership takes on major importance as an organizational 
goal 5 often taking priority oyer stated goals (Michels, 1962). 

The principle of democracy has a special tradition in the 
labor movement. Yet in practice, most labor unions (like most 
voluntary associations) tend towards oligarchy in their top lead- 
ership (Michels, 1962; Barber, 1950). This tendency arises 
initially from difficulties in recruiting members tc leadership 
roles and from the organization's need to maintain leaders who 
have developed experience and expertise in handling its affairs 
(Michels, 1962; Barber, 1950). Leaders who develop such expertise 
come to enjoy special status within their occupational group and 
are thus motivated to ^naintain their. positions. In order to main- 
tain its legitimacy as a democratic organization, the leadership 
must respond to its membership on issues of importance to the 
latter. Both the semblance of democracy and membership solidarity 
are of crucial importance because the union leadership is partic- 
ularly vulnerable to criticism from "management" and from com- 
peting employee orgcinizations. However, because union members 
have other (family and occupational) primary role obligations 
(Gouldner, 19^7) and because their participation in the union is 
voluntary, attendance at meetings is always problematic. In fact, 
decisions are generally made by a small leadership group and only 
presented on occasion to the membership for ratification. Fur- 
thermore, mechanisms for the expression of dissenting views are 
not encouraged because of the importance of maintaining a sem- 
blance of unity on ideological issues. Membership input in deter- 
mining union activity and goals therefore tends to be low. 



In principle 5 the local teachers' union has a high measure 
of autonomy in determining its goals and activities in accord- 
ance with district problems. It may, in principle, be chartered 
as an independent union or it may affiliate with the AFT, its 
parent organization, the AFL-CIO, and the state,, subsidiaries of 
these two organization, Since union locals exist within ''hostile'' 
environments (Michels) 1962, almost all elect to affiliate with 
these larger unions to develop external supports in building their 
power. In doing so, however, their autonomy is eroded. Local 
union leaders tend to lean upon state and national "expert" ad- 
visors in determining their yoals, tactics, and the legitimacy of 
issues brought to the bargaining table. These "experts" have 
generally earned their status through experience in organizing 
industrial labor unions — not in teaching. Thus, they have little 
familiarity with classroom and authority related problems pecu- 
liar to teaching, and tend to take a perspective emphasizing 
features of the teaching situation held in cominon-'with industrial 
workers (Cole, 1969). This perspective not only minimizes the 
importance of problems specific to teachers ,. thus diverting the 
local union from attending to such concerns in setting priorities 
among goals; it also emphasizes the differences in interest be- 
tween teachers (envisioned as "labor") and administrators (as 
"management"). In fact, teachers and administrators share many 
common interests and concerns, by virtue of their training, their 
occupational purposes, and their common status as public employees 
in the communities they serve. However, the perception of labor- 
management dichotomy imposed by a traditional labor perspective 
overlooks this commonality of interest. 

These constraints the need to build membership, the ten- 
dency towards oligarchy in leadership, and ties to larger labor 
organizations — combine to limit the union to those activities 
and goals where membership unity and parent organization support 
can be most easily achieved. There is thus a tendency for the 
teachers' union to give most emphasis to conservative goals — 
i.e., those which have traditionally been accepted as legitimate 
labor union goals — especially where teachers ' job seciiritj' is 
at stake. Such goals can also be expected to be accorded greater 
legitimacy by school boards in collective bargaining, because they 
encroach less than professional goals on what school board members 
perceive to be their exclusive sphere of authority in formulating 
school district policy (Gross, 1958). As a result, goals which 
have not traditionally fallen within the prerogative of labor 
(e.g., decisions over policies affecting teaching processes) will 
tend to be neglected. 
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Such conservative tendencies may be reduced by other features 
in the organization's informal structure. These include: 

(1) unusual qualities in leadership (e.g., a charismatic 
leader with strong personal commitment to professional 
goals may be able to sustain membership support for 
such goals even in the face of the above tendencies); 

(2) unusually strong commitment to professional norms 
among members of the union, influencing the degree 
of internal emphasis on professional goals; 

(3) mechanisms within the occupational community (Lipset, 
et.al. , 1956) for reinforcing professional commitment 
and/or clarifying issues of common concern (e.g. , 
opportunities for informal gathering of union members 
permitting extensive discussion of occupational prob- 
lems or the formation of factions which mobilize 
support for particular issues within membership ranks). 
Such mechanisms enhance more democratic membership 
participation in the union because of the opportunity 
for more complete discussion of organizational issues. 

Interplay among the factors identified above can be expected to 
influence both the types of goals granted priority within the 
union and the extent to which goals related to sustaining the or- 
ganization are given priority over stated organizational goals. 



5. The union's impact upon the school : 

The successful achievement of union goals may have both 
positive and negative consequences for the school system, as the 
"host" organization in its environment to which it is so closely 
tied. Positive consequences may result not only from achievement 
of educational (or professional) goals, but also from achievement 
of teacher welfare goals. Desirable effects of the latter may be 
unanticipated and unrecognized (Merton, 1936). For example, a 
possible positive effect of union efforts to protect job security 
may be that these efforts help to preserve small class sizes and 
certain specialized services. Protection of job security may 
also be important in terms of sustaining teacher morale. In these 
ways, the union may contribute to maintaining organizational 
stability — an important function in view of the school's vul- 
nerability to public pressure. Achievement of union goals may 
also have negatiw consequence Union con- 
tracts designed to protect teacher rights may include reduced 
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flexibility in staff arrangements and thereby interfere with 
optimum program planning. 

Questions arise concernin-i the impact of teacher unionism 
ger se upon administrator and school board relations with teachers. 
Regardless of the union's success or failure in achieving stated 
goals , the degree to which it has been successful in establishing 
itself as an organization within the school system will in itself 
have an impact upon such relationships. For example, the effects 
of the union's adversary relationship to school management needs 
to be considered further- How does this relationship affect 
teacher-administrator relations in day-to-day encounters? On the 
one hand, an organizational adversary relationship might be ex- 
pected to increase hostility and distrust in personal relations. 
On the other hand, it might contribute to smoother relations in 
that it encourages teachers and administrators to clarify their 
respective spheres of authority. The presence of the union may 
also serve to constrain administrators to listen and attend more 
carefully to teachers' suggestions and complaints, since they 
(administrators) wish to avoid confrontations with the union over 
teacher grievances. 

^. -tions also arise as to the impact of the union upon the 
schoox \ere the union has been unsuccessful in achieving its 
stated goals. If formation of unions and collective bargaining 
procedures represent mechanisms through which the teaching staff 
may resolve unsatisfactory school conditions, what is the effect 
upon the staff where such mechanisms have not. been effective? 
Do they continue to press for recognition of these issues as 
legitimate union goals, or do they develop alternate mechanisms 
for coping with such issues outside of the union? How do unre- 
solved issues affect teachers' support for the union, and how do 
they affect teacher-management relations — do they intensify 
hostility? 



What the Case Studies Will Show : 

In the case studies that follow, we shall see how each of the 
teachers' organizations studied began as an undemanding "Associa- 
tion" having rather limited purposes, and how these "Associations" 
began, during the nineteen sixties, to initiate compliant, infornnal 
talks with their local School Boards in order to convey their 
wishes concerning salaries and fringe benefits — in what Kerchner 
and Mitchell (1981) have called the "Meet and Confer" era. We 
shall then see how various external circumstances — proliferating 
bureaucracy, a hostile School Board, and rising teacher expectations 
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induced Association leaders to press more aggressively for sub- 
stantial negotiating rights. We shall see how all three School 
Boards resisted this pressure, insisting on maintaining "manage- 
ment prerogatives," and how School Board resistance to negotia- 
tions was a major reason, in all three cases, for the rise of a 
teacher "Union." The enactment of state legislation mandating 
collective bargaining for teachers and specifying, to some degree, 
its content eased Board resistance to bargaining in only one of 
the three case studies; in the other two, the confrontation over 
bargaining resulted in an extended period of conflict between 
teachers and the Boards. In the one case where initial bargaining 
relationships were better, conflict intensified over time, as the 
composition of the School Board changed.* 

The period of conflict, in all three districts, included a 
teachers' strike — although the strikes varied in duration and 
intensity. A common theme in reasons for teachers striking was 
their desire to be recognized as equal partners in negotiating 
processes. In each case, the major strike issue was not economic, 
but a struggle over the scope of bargaining — again, consistent 
with Kerchner and Mitchell's (1981) findings . 

In all three cases, the strikes were followed by a period of 
increased polarization between teachers and School Boards. At 
various points in time, before or after the strikes, teachers/ 
groups polarized from administrators, as well. By the late seven- 
ties, we find, in all three, new patterns of greater accommodation 
emerging, with variations in degree and style. 



* The parallels to Kerchner and Mitchell's "generational" phases 
are at times striking ~ especially in respect to the evolution of 
the teachers' organizations in their early stages, and to alter- 
nating patterns of accommodation and conflict between teachers 
and Boards. However, my findings do not indicate a high degree 
of consistency in the sequence of phases. In one case, for example, 
the first high conflict phase occurred several years after the 
onset of serious negotiations. In another case, the Union moved 
gradually from one form of accommodation into another, without an 
intervening period of conflict. Leadership philosophies, as well 
as School Board and comm\inity receptivity to the" Unions appear 
to have contributed to varying patterns of accommodation, and 
account for the differences between my findings and Kerchner, 
et al. 
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We shall see how in all three cases, the unions themselves 
changed in response to external and internal pressures and circum- 
stances. A particular focus of interest will be contrasting pat- 
terns of change betwwen two of our districts — Cedarton and 
Middlebury — in respect to leadership, organizational goals, and 
definitions of the union ^s role in the school system. While both 
these districts were subject to fairly severe economic pressures 
(budget cuts and teacher retrenchment), we shall see in the case 
of Middlebury (our second case study) how professional and educa- 
tional concerns emphasized by the Union in the sixties were- eroded 
by economic i5ressures, internal organizational conflict, and com- 
munity antagonisms, transforming what started out as an idealistic 
and professionally-oriented Union into a fairly traditional, pro- 
tective labor organization by the late seventies. By contrast, 
in Cedarton, (our first case study) we shall see how different 
leadership patterns and a more receptive community environment 
enabled the Union to more effectively balance educational and other 
professional concerns with teacher welfare concerns, so that by 
the late seventies, the Union had established itself as an effec- 
tive force contributing to district stability and aiding the 
articulation of teacher concerns with other, educational concerns 
in school district planning. 

The third case study, Oakville, diverges somewhat from the 
first two in that it is a smaller (rural) school system, which 
underwent less drastic population changes. Teacher vulnerability 
to a hostile School Board initially motivated their unionization. 
Therefore, protective concerns were always paramount in Oakville. 
We shall see how, as School Board hostility gradually subsided, 
the Union, administrators, and School Board worked out informal 
patterns of accommodation in which Union-management boundaries 
became less distinct. 

We have noted that organizations develop , change and act in 
interplay with forces in their environment. The stories of the 
three teacher Unions that follow — of how they emerged and 
changed over time — portray a dynamic interaction between these 
three, small organizations and three sometimes recalcitrant, some- 
times responsive school communities. Each story takes place 
against a backdrop of broad social developments — economic, demo- 
graphic, and ideological — which seem at times to powerfully 
pervade individual, localized actions and events. To some extent, 
therefore, these appear to be stories of individual teacher lead- 
ers, administrators, and community leaders playing-out their 
historic roles in response to a changing world beyong their con- 
trol. On the other hand, however, we shall also see how each of 
the three Unions responded quite differently to external 



situations, on the basis of deliberate, organizational choices. 
Differing styles of leadership and differing definitions of union 
functions and goals led to different patterns of union interaction 
with the school and community environment. Thus, in spite of many 
broad similarities in the development of these Unions over time, 
we shall see that by the late seventies, each also developed its 
own, distinct shape and direction. 
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CHAPTER II 



CEDARTOIf >^ 



The story of the Cedarton teachers' union is a story of 
teachers' struggle for recognition. This struggle took place 
within the context of rapid school district expansion, in which 
a small, informally run school was transformed within a fifteen 
year period into a large, complex school system. Multiple prob- 
lems accompanied the district's rapid transformation, along with 
increased public demands for budget tightening and teacher ac- 
countability. On the one hand* increased problems and pressures 
combined with reduced avenues of communication with administra- 
tion to frustrate the teaching staff. On the other, teachers' 
rising consciousness of issues related to. their own welfare 
accelerated by the union movement elsewhere within the state and 
nation — sensitized them to the need for effective organiza- 
tional representation. * 

This case study will show how School Board resistance to 
recognizing the legitimacy of elected teacher representatives and 
their right to negotiate pushed a relatively conservative teach- 
ing faculty towards increasing militancy. It will show how a 
bitter strike that failed in terras of gaining its immediate ob- 
jectives succeeded in terms of gaining community respect for the 
union, and ultimately, in gaining School Board recognition of 
the union. The study will also show how the development of better 
relations between the School Board and teachers' union following 
the strike allowed for the emergence of an ongoing dialogue be- 
tween union, administrators, and the Board. Despite severe bud- 
getary cutbacks, population decline, and teacher retrenchment in 
the seventies, this dialogue became the basis for resolution of 
numerous district problems. 

By contrast to the Middlebury study, the Cedarton case study 
will show how the union matured gradually and in a consistent 
direction from an organization having a fairly traditional defi- 
nition of purpose at the outset into a highly respected, effective 
and professionally responsible organization which was able to suc- 
cessfully integrate teacher welfare functions with educational and 
professional concerns. The broader scope in effectiveness of this 
union can be attributed in part to its ability to sustain high 
calibre leadership, and in part to leaders' ability to recognize 
and handle some basic problems neglected by leaders in Middlebury. 



Names have been changed to protect anonymity. 
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Today, apart from effectively fulfilling its labor union func- 
tions, the Cedarton Faculty Congress plays a major informal 
role in the successful operation of the school, district. 

BACKGROUND ; 

Cedarton, until the mid-nineteen fifties, was a small, 
stable rural community lying beyond the suburban region surround- 
ing New York City. A single school building accommodated all of 
its pupils, from kindergarten through high school. In 1950, the 
school district had a total staff of between 30 and UO teachers 
and a graduating class of 27 students. Through the early fifties, 
the school system operated under a single administrator, a super- 
vising principal named Victoria Long. As the disti?ict expanded 
in size during the fifties and sixties, additional administrators 
were hired (mainly as building principals) but Long continued as 
chief school administrator through the late sixties. 

Respondents recalled Long*s administration'^ as a period when 
a spirit of mutual cooperation and sense of common piirpose ("edu- 
cating children") prevailed. Many characterized Long as an 
"educator" — in contrast to later administrators whom they viewed 
as more "management" and "cost" oriented. They reported her to 
have been highly respected within the community and the school, 
and therefore able to exercise considerable personal authority 
while at the same time allowing for extensive involvement of com- 
munity and staff in school decisions. As one respondent put it, 

Ms. Long was at the helm. She ran the dis- 
trict, but ... she knew her teachers. To use 
a comball expression, it was like a family. 
Everyone knew (everyone else) ... *She in- 
volved you ... You felt you were part of 
something. 

Long maintained good informal contact with teachers, and 
was thereby well informed as to school problems; she was also gen- 
erally responsive to teacher concerns. 

As long as the community remained stable. Long was in a posi- 
tion to deliver School Board support for meeting school needs as 
she perceived them. Until the sixties, few Board members had more 
than* a high school education, and those who did, acknowledged Long 
as a "professional educator," so deferred to her judgment in edu- 
cational matters . Some respondents also noted that during most of 
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Long's administration the in^)ortance of what was considered 
"educationally sound" could be taken for granted with minimal 
concern for either costs or community reaction. Money for schools 
was relatively plentiful through the mid-sixties; the district's 
tax base, relative to expenditures, was favorable and real estate 
taxes were low. Interest groups opposing Long's progressive edu- 
cational philosophy had yet to emerge. 

During the fifties and early sixties, new waves of suburban 
expansion in the New York City region caught up with Cedarton. 
Its large parcels of undeveloped land and location near a major 
highway made it ideal for mass real estate development. As sev- 
eral large, cheaply constructed developments were built during 
the late fifties, the resultant influx of young, growing families 
struck the school system hard. "We just started to explode," 
stated one respondent. A new school building opened in 1955 to' 
house the elementary grades, and was already on double session 
by 1957. By 1958, an annex had been constructed to this building 
and an additional elementary building opened. In 1961, a third 
elementary school and a high school building opened. Three more 
buildings were opened by 1969. Within a fifteen year period, the 
school system expanded from one .to_ seven buildings and from a 
student population of less than 200 to over 2000. 

With this rapid expansion, the district added many new 
teachers each year. Since teachers at that time were generally 
in short supply, many of those hired were young, inexperienced 
people who entered teaching only briefly, with the intention of 
leaving to enter another career or, among women, for marriage and 
children. Thus, during the sixties, the district experienced an 
additional problem of high staff turnover. An administrator re- 
spondent noted that he sometimes wondered how anything else got 
done — so much time was spent simply in hiring new personnel. 
Between 1954. and 1969, the total number of full time teachers 
employed in the Cedarton schools, exclusive of administrative 
and specialized personnel, rose from 40 to O^er 250. 

With a larger faculty and more buildings, there were accom- 
panying changes in district administration, not only in term6 of 
a larger administrative staff, but also in the nature of adminis- 
trator-teacher relations. It was no longer possible for admin- 
istrators, including Long herself , to maintain the kinds of 
personal contact previously established ^rith the teaching staff: 
added divisions between administrators and teachers became more 
pronounced. Another problem arose from the fact that during this 
period administrators also were in short supply . Rapid expamsion 
of the district's administrative staff therefore resulted in a 
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number of administrators being hired at the middle-management 
levels (e.g., as building principals) who not only had little ad- 
ministrative experience but also little background in classroom 
teaching. Furthermore, there was considerable turnover among 
principals in this period, especially in the high school. These 
factors appear to have contributed to less effective management 
of school problems during the sixties and early seventies than 
might have been the case under more experienced and stable admin- 
istrative leadership at the building levels. 

Population changes in the district affected the School Board 
during the sixties • High status, well-educated residents became 
increasingly dominant on Cedarton school boards. As an adminis- 
trator put it, "You saw • . • (more) lawyers, IBM-ers, and less of 
the guy who worked for the Water Company." The School Board was 
by this time also subject to new kinds of pressure from various 
segments of the community. The district's class composition under- 
went further changes in the sixties. An influx of blue-collar 
families began to move in to the early residential developments 
which the middle class were vacating as newer, more desireable ' 
housing became available. The new working class residents were 
in many ways similar (in income, education and attitudes) to the 
"old guard" residents who pre-dated district expansion. By the 
late sixties, these two working class groups, combined, made up 
about half the district's population, with middle class residents 
making up the other half. Clearer divisions in community atti- 
tudes towards the schools began to emerge. A teacher x^espondent 
explained: 

You had two very different factions of people 
starting to play with this whole thing. People 
who were well-educated, who wanted very, very 
high performance — great expectations, great 
accountability, very business oriented. And 
you had a lot of other people who were very 
down to earth, in many cases less educated, 
less expectations . . . Nuts and bolts people 
... A lot of different attitudes about what 
education is or where it should be going, what 
it should cost, and what it should do. 

Pressures from working class segments of .the community in- 
creased, especially in respect to reducing school expenditures. 
During the sixties, school budgets rose sharply and were reflected 
in higher property taxes. While middle class residents tended to 
be generally supportive of rising school expenditures as necessary 
for maintaining high standards, working class residents became 
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increasingly vocal, criticizing what they regarded as ''frills" and ' 
•'featherbedding" in school programs, staffing and salaries. Work- 
ing class sectors also became more openly critical of the content 
of educational offerings, in a wave of what some respondents re- 
feiTed to as "conservative backlash" against some progressive 
offerings. While these critical sectors never dominated either 
the School Board or even audiences at open Board meetings, they 
had sufficient representation and were vocal enoxigh that the Board 
could not ignore them. 

Middle class residents, while generally more supportive of 
both school budgets and programs, had criticisms also, and on 

certain issues were even more vocal than the working class e.g., 

on problems related to administration and student discipline in 
the high school. During the late sixties therefore. School Board 
members were far more subject than their predecessors to community 
pressures to hold down school expenditures aiid to assume account- 
ability for what took place in the schools. 

These changes appear to have profoundly affected the ways 
in which the School Board had traditionally operated. Board mem- 
bers began increasingly to question Long's decisions. They were 
critical of her informal administrative style as inappropriate 
for a large district — outmoded in terms of modem management 
principles. Several apparently viewed the district as "...out of 
control, needing direction," and felt that they, as a Board, 
should exert more authority in running the district. 

Several respondents who worked under Long commented on how 
these changes affected her ability to effectively administer the 
school system. One commented: 

Towards the end, I think the growth: of the dis- 
trict was overwhelming to her. She found it very 
tough... The system was larger, less personalized, 
couldn't be a one-man show any more. 

Another said: 

Victoria was terribly, effective at doing what 
she did the way she did it, but ... things were 
definitely getting out of hand for her, out of 
control. She no longer could do what she did 
so well. She knew she couldn't keep it togeth- 
. er. There were bigger forces than she wanted 
to deal with or was able to deal with. It was 
very obvious to those who had been there that 
it was no longer her game, her place. 
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Long retired early, by choice., in 1968. 

The School Board deliberately sought to replace Long with a 
superintendent who had extensive formal training in school admin- 
istration and "scientific managements" They hired a young man 
named Andrew Wilson who had relatively little previous administra- 
tive experience, but who held far' better credentials than Long in 
terms of the appropriate professional training and degrees. 
Wilson introduced "management objectives" to the school system. ' 
In direct contrast to Long's informal style, Wilson emphasized 
efficiency, coordination, organizational planning and more cost- 
oriented budgeting — in short, a more formal, businesslike 
approach. A respondent described Wilson's administration as 
follows : 

He was very much a business manager. He rep- 
resented the new breed.... It was a larger dis- 
tr.ict, there were more teachers, more people 
concerned. He wanted to run it in a different 
way... It was a drastic change. He tried to 
establish more firm and clear channels of com- 
munication , rules , evaluative procedures . . . 
accountability and all of that. 

Many teachers appear to have viewed Wilson and the changes 
he brought with considerable resentment. They viewed the applica- 
tion of management principles to running the schools as inappro- 
priate, preferring Long's more personal style and what they 
perceived as her greater availability, responsiveness and more 
purely educational focus. Several respondents, however, pointed 
out that many changes associated with Wilson's administration were 
essentially related to the general direction of change in the dis- 
trict at that time — the fact it was so much larger, that costs 
were rising, that informal communication between teachers and ad- 
ministrators had begun to break down — so that introduction of a 
more formal administrative system was at this point in time prob- 
ably necessary. Respondents also noted this tramsition period, 
when Wilson took over, to have been a time of great turmoil in the 
school system, meaning he was faced with exceptionally difficult 
problems. No groiJuidwork had been set for a change in administra- 
tion — Long had never delegated much responsibility. When she 
left, mistrust rapidly built between teachers, administrators and 
the School Board. Numerous problems also arose within the build- 
ings related to the district's continued rapid growth (e.g., 
turnover in the teaching and administrative staff, problems re- 
lated to curriculum changes and discipline, especially in the high 
school). Two 'new school buildings were opened during Wilson's 
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firat year. Finally, tho district suf fared ite first eohool 
budget defeats (wherein the public voted down proposed school 
budgets) for two successive years right after the new superin- 
tendent arrived. This latter fact, alone, t.nposed severe limit- 
ations on his administration, forcing a greater concern with the 
tax rate. In Andrew Wilson's second year, after a period of 
tremendous growth, the School Board initiated some cuts in pro- 
grams, services and personnel. 



TEACHERS" ORGANIZATIONS j 



The Teachers' Association: 



For as long as any respondent could recall, Cedarton had had 
a Teachers* Association, which, until 1973, was affiliated th 
the NEA. Prior to the raid-sixties, this had been primaril 
social organization, to which administrators as well as ti ''s 
belonged. It sponsored occasional speakers, but had littlf^ -.u 
volvement in local, district affairs, and did not attempt to 
represent teacher interests per se except in the matter of salar- 
ies. Respondents pointed out that prior to the sixties, there had 
been little need for a strong teachers' organization, since most 
personnel problems were resolved on an informal, personal level. 
While there were a few instances reported where respondents felt 
individual teachers had been treated unfairly, such problems do 
not appear to have arisen frequently at that stage. 

The officers of the Association changed often — almost an- 
nxially. While leadership positions circulated among an active 
group within the teaching staff, there was little stability 
either in the leadership group as a whole or in the occupants 
of particular positions. 

Starting in the early sixties, the Association had a salary 
committee which met annually with representatives of the School 
Board to '^discuss** teacher salaries fot the follbwing year a 
privilege granted the Association by the Board as an extension of 
good will, and not in any sense formalized as a "right. In the 
same vein, salary committee proposals were offered by way of 
"suggestions" not as ''demands." Still, according to respondent 
recollections, salary discussions were at times quite heated. 

The manner in which salaries were settled in those meetings 
clearly illustrates the authority Victoria Long exercised with the 
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Board, A former Association officer who had served on the 
salary committee described her role as follows: 

The critical stage always came at. the end... 
Victor i,a never entered (the discussion) until 
the eleventh hour. Her timing was always perfect, 
SheM come in at the last hour. and she'd say, \ 
"You.^re here, and you're there, and ^ I'm telling ' 
you, this is fair. • .This is how its going to be." 

There were written contracts in the early sixties, but 
they were quite informal, containing little beyond salary sched- 
ules. Apart from those, the contract had little tangible value, 
for details in respect to teaching duties and working conditions 
(e.g., lunch duty, hall duty, playground duty, length of school 
day) were not included-- they were simply "understood" to be what 
they had been in previous years. At this point in time. Board 
policy was regarded as more important than a contract, and Boards 
set their own policy, under Long's direction. 



Changes in the Teachers' Association during Sixties : 

A number of changes took place in the Teachers' Association 
during the sixties. The organization began to involve itself more 
directly in school district affairs. The constitution was revised, 
on several occasions. In the mid-sixties, administrators were ex- 
cluded from membership in the Association in recognition of in- 
creased disparities between teacher and administrator interests. . 
Provisions were made to improve teacher representation aind commun- 
ication within the organization and the district through more fre- 
quent membership meetings, by the establishment of 'T^uilding 
representatives" as officers of the organization, and by the insti- 
tution of monthly meetiiigs to be held between Association officers, 
the supervising principal,' and Board president. Simple, still 
informal "grievance" procedures began to be established, whereby 
teachers who felt in some way offended could present their cases 
to Association officers who, iii turn, would bring these cases be- 
foM the School Board. The Association still had no grievance 
committee s at this stage , what constituted a "grievance" was not 
clearly defined, and the final decision in. resolving teacher com- 
plaints lay strictly with the School Board. 

The Association also attempted to play a more forceful role 
in contract negotiations, even prior to 1967 when formalized nego- 
tiations were mandated by the New York State Taylor Law. 
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Particularly in connection with negotiations, the Cedarton Teachers* 
Association (CTA) began to establish stronger ties with the state- 
wide branch of the NEA, its parent organization. The state branch 
(NYSTA) began to provide advisory services regarding contract nego- 
tiations to local teacher associations as early as 1965. Starting 
in the mid-sixties, NYSTA representatives were invited by the CTA 
to sit in on some of their negotiating sessions with the Board as 
consultants 

Long found these developments distasteful. As the Associa- 
tion pressed for more formal contract provisions, particularly 
after the Taylor Law, she left negotiations more and more to the 
School Board. However Association activists involved in negotia- 
tions after the enactment of the Taylor Law complained that even 
then. School Board representatives did not seem to take negotia- 
tions seriously. A respondent active on the Association negotiating 
team in the late sixties reported: 

They still had not made the transition frc»n 'This . 
is what I*m offering you and if you don't like it 
that's tough' to 'Now we have to talk about it and 
arrive at some kind of consensus.' ... They really 
dug in, constantly shot us down. (Their) lawyer 
constantly said, 'Why should you think you have 
anything to say about that? You're just a teacher.' 

Several areas of conflict began to develop between the 
Teachers' Association and the School Board, A major area of con- 
f li'iC^t focussed upon protection of non-tenured teachers. In the 
words of a former Association officer: i . 

People were being dismissed for what we would have 
to challenge in terms of fairness ... I remember 
being in at least two or three major hassles over 
people who had been released, and by their records, 
had been treated unfairly. .. .And the Board was 
always the final point. The best you could to 
with the Board at that time was to get a reconsid- 
eration of the dismissal. They usually were quite 
good about re-examination, but they never reversed 
a decision. 

Teacher respondents believed several of these dismissals to have 
been based on personality conflicts with administrators, (partic- 
ularly building principals). The problem, essentially, appeared 
to be that reasons for dismissal were never clearly spelled out, 
leaving ample room for discriminatory treatment. Though formal 
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evaluation procedures were followed for all probationary (non- 
tenured) teachers, in several cases, teachers who had consistently 
received good evaluations were denied tenure. In two cases respon- 
dents reported, teachers regarded as fine teachers by their col- 
leagues were denied tenure with no clear explanation. The 
Association pushed hard to get more specific protective "language" 
for non- tenured teachers into the contract, but without success. 

Salaries began to constitute a second major area of conflict, 
since salary increases for the school district were not keeping 
pace with increases elsewhere in the county, in contrast to ear- 
lier salary levels in Cedarton, which had been relatively high. 

A third conflict area was the question of class size. Teach- 
ers wanted to negotiate clear restrictions on class size, while 
Board members strenuously resisted this, claiming that since class 
sizes crucially affected school budgets, the Board must reserve the 
flexibility to raise class sizes if necessary. To some teacher 
respondents, the Board's attitude on class size was an indication 
of a shift in priorities from a primary concern with setting sound 
educational standards to a concern for saving money. 

This was a period of growing dissatisfaction among the teach- 
ing staff, reflecting the px»oblems associated with rapid growth 
and deteriorating teacher-administrator relations in the district. 
It was also a period when teacher organizations elsewhere were 
gaining strength. New York City and other school districts in the 
metropolitan area had already greatly improved their ability to 
protect and advance teacher interests through successful collec- 
tive ^negotiations. Hence, the Cedarton Teachers? Association's 
inability to negotiate effectively to resolve key local issues 
became the focus of increasing criticism fr*ora within the organiza- 
tion's own ranks. Newer teachers, some of whom had actually taxight 
in districts having stronger teachers' organizations prior to 
coming to Cedairton, were especially critical. A former Association 
officer explained: 

They were critical, basically, because of the 
ineffectiveness of the traditional system. . . . 
The fact that you couldn't really negotiate any- 
thing that was worth a damn, or make changes 
that were dramatic, enough to do anything for 
yotirself. You literally were still at the mercy 
of someone's final' say. . . They knew there was 
another way. 
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Some of these critics began to "talk union," perceiving the 
central factor in New York City teachers' success to have been 
their affiliation with organized labor. Most Association members, 
however, were still resistant to the idea of union affiliation as 
unbecoming to their professional status. In 1967, a small group 
of Cedarton teachers decided to break away from the CTA to form 
a union chapter affiliated with the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT). 



The Early Union ; 



None of the teachers involved in founding the Cedarton Fed- 
eration of Teachers (CFT) had actually been active in a teachers* 
union elsewhere, though all had been active, for at least a short 
while, in the Cedarton Teachers* Association. The influence of 
unionism from outside the district was therefore mainly felt 
through union literature they read and contacts they deliberately 
sought out. 

In 1969, at the time data was first gathered for this re- 
search and two years after the founding of the union, the CFT ,had 
33 members, out of a teaching staff of over 250, Most members were 
male and concentrated in the high school; many were relatively new 
to the district- It was, however, an active membership. Attend- 
ance at meetings generally ran at about thirty --almost the equiv- 
alent of typical attendance at Association meetings , though the 
latter group had about eight times the membership . 

Those who assumed leadership roles in the union were, from 
the time of its founding, articulate people, highly respected by 
their colleagues. This characterization was offered by a wide 
range of respondents, including administrators and Association 
of f icers as well as their own members. An administrator commented 
in 1969, 

"The people who organized the union were ex- 
tremely capable people, and they had ... a 
strong feeling for what they thought was im- 
portant in their profession." i 

An Association officer maintained, 

"They were sharp people. They had good heads. 
They knew how to do what they were going to 
do." 
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The Cedarton union's ability to maintain highly respected, able 
teachers in leadership, positions later became a key factor in its 
gaining broader support. At .the time of its emergence, however. 
Long, most of her administration, and the Sphool Board were of fend- 
ed by it, and refused to give it credence, \ 



Union Issues: 



When I asked union activists I interviewed in 1969 their 
reasons for founding the Cedarton union chapter, they provided a 
wide variety of answers. However, there were important common 
themes. Central to these was their perception that they needed 
a stronger teachers' organization. 

They had two major criticisms of the Association: Its in- 
ability to negotiate what they regarded as an adeqxiate contract 
and its inability to protect teachers against cirbitrary treatment 
•and unfair dismissal. Union respondents attributed the weakness 
of the Association's contract not only to its leaders' inability 
to effectively negotiate, but also to the fact that they relied on 
outside advisors (from NYSTA) who themselves had virtually no prior 
experience in negotiations, leading to their having made a number 
of important tactical errors. Furthermore, they believed most 
Association leaders (at both local and state levels) maintained too 
close ties with administration, in terms of old loyalties, and were 
too steeped in "pater»nalistic attitudes" to permit them to stand 
firmly in opposition to administration in cases where teacher and 
administrator interests diverged. 

By contrast, they felt affiliation with the union had two 
major advantages: first, that it would provide them access to 
advisors experienced in labor negotiations, and second, that it 
would permit them to stand in opposition to administrators, where 
necessary — because the union was free of the traditional ties 
that limited the Association, and because differences in employee 
and management inte3?ests were more openly recognized in the union. 

Most union activists I interviewed in Cedarton in 1969 openly 
expressed a strong "welfare" orientation in their discussion of 
union goals— meaning that they saw the central purpose of the 
union as being to ijT5)rove teacher welfare thiough provision of 
better benefits, working conditions, and job protection.* These 

* See Table , Appendix. Note especially the contrast to Mid- 
dlebury, where activists were less highly oriented to welfare issues. 
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respondents, however, also reported other kinds of concerns to 
have been important to the formation of the union, 'and in fact, 
all union activist respondents spent far more time and spoke with 
more intensity on these other concerns than they did on welfare 
tjrpes of issues. 

The non-welfaa?e types of issues union respondents raised 
centered mainly on problens related to school adminstration (as 
they perceived them) including the following: 

1) Ineffective administrative leadership, particularly" in the 
high school, where there had been a high level of turnover in 
the principal's position. 

2) Inadequate channels of communication through which teachers 
might bring school problems at the classroom or building level 
to the attention of the superintendent and School Board; 

3) Insufficient input by teachers in determination of school dis- 
trict policies due to inadequate consultation with teachers on 
the part of administrators, and/or tendencies to ignore teacher 
recommendations. 

4) Lach of appropriate supervision and support for new, inexperi- 
enced teachers by administrators. 

Union respondents attributed ineffective administrative leadership 
in part to inexperience and turnover in administrative personnel, 
bvvt also, in larger part, to other factors; they felt most build-r 
ing principals were out of touch with classroom problems because 
they lacked adequate backgroxmd in classroom teaching, were too 
far removed from the classroom, and were too subject to the author- 
ity of central administration and pressure from parents and School 
Board members. They believed that a major key to improving admin- 
istrative leadership, therefore, lay .in making administrators more 
accountable to teachers, both through increasing teacher input in 
their initial selection and through improving communication and 
teacher input in school decision making. 

It was evident from the frequency with which similar explana- 
tions regarding such administrative problems were offered by union 
respondents that the points listed above ahd been extensively dis- . 
cussed within the union. This critical perspective on administra- 
tion constituted a strong motif appearing in all my interviews 
with union activists in Cedcirton. Their goals were not , therefore, 
simply to improve teacher benefits and job protection J they wanted 
to change the structure of relations between teachers, administrators 
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and School Boards. Many CFT activists identified themselves with 
an ideological current within the AFT at that time, emphasizing 
the importance of collegiality, or "democracy in the workplace." 
The first president of the CFT explained to me in 1969: 

"The average teacher who was involved in 
founding the union also was very much concerned 
with having a voice — you must have heard this 
a thousand times — having a voice in actually 
running the school and helping to make policy 
decisions. This is to me the major issue. This 
is the reason why we came into existence- -We 
want to elect our principals. We want to start 
gradually by electing our department chairmen; 
we finally want to elect our principals." 

During the late sixties and early seventies, the union offered 
many specific proposals to the faculty and the* school administra- 
tion for meeting problems their members identified. In addition 
to specific suggestions for strengthening the contract in terms of 
improving teacher benefits, union proposals included suggestions 
for election of building principals, and establishment of a council 
composed of teachers, administrators. School Board members and 
students to formulate school district policy. For new teachers, 
the union advocated clearer evaluation procediires (to strengthen 
due process) and an internship program. In addition, it advocated 
reductions in class size and made suggestions for improvements in 
educational programs. 



Period of Organizational Conflict : 

Shortly after the formation of the Union in 1967, the new 
organization "challenged" the Association by petitioning for a 
collective bargaining election.* On the first challenge, the 
Onion won approximately 30% of the vote, with its supporters ap- 
pearing to have been mainly ccncentrated in the high school. 
From 1967 to 1972, the two organizations engaged in bitter con- 
flict. During these years, the Union initiated additionail chal- 
lenges, each time increasing its percentage of the vote , though 



* In accordance with provisions of the Taylor Law. The law 
provides that the organization receiving a majority of votes cast 
by employees in the "bargaining unit" shall represent the entire 
unit for purposes of collective negotiations. 
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the Association continued to retain a clear majority of the teach- 
ing staff, therefore remaining the official bargaining agent. The 
Union also continued to be sharply critical of Association leaders 
for their weakness in negotiating contracts and in protecting 
teacher rights. 

During these years. Association leaders were, however, able 
to successfully negotiate many things the Union pushed for, par- 
ticularly in teacher welfare areas. An Association officer 
reported. 

Their presence, arguments, weight liter- 
ally often became the Association's 
position. 

Between 1967 and '^1972, they were able to obtain an improved salary 
schedule and clearer delineation of teachers' duties in the con- 
tract. They were still, however, unable to obtain a satisfactory 
grievance procedure. Association leaders reported feeling frus- 
trated at being unable to negotiate what they regarded as a 
satisfactory contract. They claimed the Board continued 'to re- 
sist any real "give and take" during negotiations and refused to 
negotiate many items which districts elsewhere were beginning to 
include in their contracts. On those items Board members did 
negotiate, they insisted on so many qualifying phrases in contract 
wording (e.g., "wherever feasible," "insofar as possible") that 
the matters spelled out continued largely to be within Board dis- 
cretion. 

Association leaders perceived their problems in negotia- 
tions as based upon inability to negotiate from a position of 
strength, due to divisions within the teaching staff. On the one 
hand. Association members were divided as to how strongly they 
should "push" the Board in negotiations, with many "old timers" 
still reluctant to challenge traditional authority relations. On 
the other, increasing numbers of Association members were defecting 
to the Union because they claimed the' Association was not militant 
enough. An Association officer explained , 

Any time it came to a crisis in negotiations , — 
of whether you were going to accept the Board's 
offer or whether you were willing to go the 
next step, to reject the Board's offer — 
always, what it came to, when it came to a total 
show of forces we could never go the next step. •. 
It was an extremely difficult thing to marshall 
any kind of militancy, any kind of force which 
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would have had any real teeth to. it... The 
Board knew the internal struggle that we had... 
They knew we couldn't marahall the strength at 
any point to put our foot in the door and make 
it stick. 

Association leaders also reported dissatisfaction with the 
quality of support provided by NYSTA in that period: 

NYSTA was totally ineffectual. . .NYSTA repre- 
sentatives sat in on negotiations. . .but they 
were totally \inprepared. They didn't have 
bargaining experience. There weren't many 
people around who did. 



Organizational merger ; 

Teachers ' Association leaders began to talk among .iU*6mselves 
about the possibility of inviting their Union opponents to join 
with them, for it was becoming increasingly obvious to some that 
the conflict between the two organizations was self-defeating. A 
representative of this viewpoint explained, 

I saw that was the only direction that could 
help the district at that point ... It was not 
a hard decision for me. I felt their (Union 
leaders) heads were pretty solid. These people 
were well-organized, respected members of the 
staff... and I saw the two (organizations) as 
having the same goals . 

But others in the CTA strongly resisted making overtures to the 
Union. A 1972 Association officer reported: 

It was a tough time for certain personali- 
ties because of their philosophical commit- 
ments. . .Einbracing a philosqphy that had 
anything to do with unionism was very, very 
difficult to accept .... It was a blue collar 
type thing, a working man's role, and how 
could you possibly equate yourself as a class- 
room teacher and a professional with an ordin- 
ary labor union? 
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In the winter of 1972, the Union challenged the CTA again 
for collective bargaining representation, and this time came within 
eight votes of winning the election. The close vote apparently 
shook Association leaders badly. They now had to face the possi- 
bility of losing in a subsequent challenge. This motivated many 
who had previously resisted the idea of merger with the Union to 
change their position. The close vote also put the Union in a 
difficult position, for under the Taylor Law it was restrained 
from making a further challenge for several years. 

Around this time, the statewide affiliates of the NEA 
(NYSTA) and the AFT (ESTF) announced plans to join forces to form 
a single state teachers » organization. Anticipating the probable 
merger of their parent organizations, resistance to merger at the 
local level dropped substantially on both sides, and the member- 
ships of both organizations voted to endorse consolidation. 

Representatives of the two groups met to write a new consti- 
tution and to nominate a new slate of officers, deliberately 
drawing strong candidates froon both former organizations, A re- 
sistant faction within the old Association ran an opposing slate, 
but the merged slate won overwhelming faculty support in the elec- 
tion. The new organization was named the Cedarton Faculty Con- 
gress (CFC), 

The man chosen as president of the CFC, a high school science 
teacher named James Nelson, had foimerly served as vice-president 
of the Union, Other Union officers, including its former p3?esi- 
dent, assumed key leadership positions within the new organization 
from the outset. By contrast, those who had assumed active roles 
within the Association for the most part retired from leadership 
positions, with the result that the off icers recruited for the 
merged organization from the Association were apt to represent 
newer faces than those recruited irrom the Union. Those identified 
with the Union were therefore more visible to outsiders than those 
recruited from the Association. Because of their greater experi- 
ence in leadership positions and the fact that most Union people 
came from the high school. Union activists may also have exerted 
a dominant influence within the new organization. Some outsiders — - 
former "resistant" Association supporters and some administrators — 
referred in our interviews to the change in leadership as a "Union • 
take-over," This criticism was at no time of fered by any respond- 
ents from within the new organization , however. Both organiza- 
tional activists and rank-and-file members pointed out that the 
leaders had been deraocr^atically elected with overwhelming teacher 
support. Respondents also indicated that the strength of teacher 
support for these leaders deflected the iesteem in which the Union 
officers were held by their colleagues. 
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THE STRIKE: 



The 1973 Contract Negotiations: 



Negotiations for the next teacher contract began in January, 
1973. (The existing contract was due to expire on August 31st.) 
CFC leaders were determined to obtain the best possible contract, 
in part because former Union activists now representing the CFC 
had been outspoken in their criticism of previous Association con- 
tracts and in part because they felt .their new organizational 
solidarity mandated a show of teacher strength. Also, CFC leaders 
at this point in time were optimistic about the organization's po- 
tential for protecting and enhancing the professional lives of 
rank-and-file teachers, and they perceived the contract as the 
vehicle for achieving these ends. 

After soliciting suggestions from its membership, the CFC 
negotiating team compiled a thirty-page doc\iment detailing propos- 
als for changes in virtually every article of the existing contract. 
Major proposed changes were geared essentially towards strengthen- 
ing contract provisions in the following areas: 

1) Improved financial benefits, including substantial increases 
in salaries and fringe benefits to bring these to a level 
commensurate with surrounding districts. 

2) Strengthening provisions for due process in areas of teacher 
grievances, teacher evaluation, and the granting of tenure. 

3) Assurance of job protection for all teachers, specifically 
through a "no reduction in force" clause. 

^) Clarifying job-requirements and reducing workloads, including 
setting limits to class sizes, elimination of non-teaching 
duties (e.g., playground duty, hall duty), limits to the nxamber 
and length of required after-school meetings, and clari^ing 
duties of non-teaching personnel (e.g.j guidance counselors, 
department heads). 

5) Professionsl involvement of teachers in decision-making in a 
number of areas, including selection and evaluation of admin- 
istrators, development of curricxilum, determination of criteria 
for teacher evaluation, and programs for new teachers. 
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6) A "Matters Not Covered" clause, in which the CFC sought School 
Board agreement that it would make no changes in existing prac- 
tices in areas not covered by the contract without prior nego- 
tiations with union representatives. 

The Cedarton School Board, however, was under both external 
and internal pressures to take a firm stand in 1973. Recent budget 
defeats and criticism of the school system from conservative com- 
munity Sectors put pressure on the Board not only to curtail school 
expenditures, but also to seek greater staff "accountability" to 
school managers. An administrator in close contact with the Board 
during this period explained. 

Teachers had made tremendous strides with the be- 
ginning of the Taylor Law. Now. . .five y^ars later, 
it was time to balance those gains and to take a 
strong position... There was a good deal of that 
sentiment in the community, eind it was represent- 
ed. .. on the Board." 

A majority on the Board at this time could be described as 
"pro-education" but conservative and business-oriented in their 
philosophies of education and school administration. According to 
School Board respondents, most members at that time believed » 
strongly in maintaining "management prerogatives" in the hands of 
the Board — a view strongly supported by the district superinten- 
dent . 

The School Board presented the CFIC negotiating team with a 
series of counter proposals before even considering the teachers* 
demands. The Board's proposals were less extensive than the CFC*s; 
but were hard-hitting in that they aimed not only to limit spend- 
ing, but also to tighten controls over several areas of teachers* 
professional lives. Key Board proposals included the following: 

a) Limiting existing teacher benefits — providing no across-the- 
board salary raises, eliminating automatic increments, reducing 
personal leave, and reducing sabbatical leaves. 

b) A "merit pay" proposal — wherein previously automatic annual 
salary increments would become dependent upon the quality of 
teaching performance as determined by administrative evalua- 
tions.:' I 

c) Making teachers accountable for preparation periods — requir- 
ing them to report to building principals regarding their 
utilization of time during what were currently "free" periods 
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and empowering principals to assign teachers extra "profes- 
sional duties" during these periods, 

d) More required meetings — specifying more frequent after achool 
faculty meetings, of longer duration than had been current 
practice. 

The, union was represented during negotiations by a seven- 
member negotiating team, including roost major officers of the CFC, 
along with a representative from New York State United Teachers 
(NYSUT). The NYSUT representative served mainly in ctti advisory 
capacity to the CFC, taking a back-seat role during actxial negoti- 
ating sessions. Board members did not meet directly with the CFC 
team, except on one or two occasions. Neither did the district 
superintendent. Instead, the Board was represented by two inter- 
mediaries: a New York attorney specializing in labor relations and 
a member of the district's central administrative staff. Dealing 
through these intermediaries, the Board rejected a large number of 
the union's proposals as falling outside the scope of mandatory 
negotiations under the Taylor Law, stating that it would not nego- 
tiate anything it was not compelled to.* 

The Board proposals both angered tea^shers and put them in a 
defensive position, at a time when they had hoped to negotiate a 
contract which extended teacher benefits and rights. They were 
particularly upset with the "merit pay" recommendation, for they 
felt that it could not be administered fairly, given the limita- 
tions generally inherent in eveiluating teacher ccnnpetence, and 
especially given the district's existing evaluation procedures 
which they had already suggested revamping. They also believed 
"merit pay" would introduce an undesirable element of competition 
into their ranks . 

The Board's refusal to negotiate many key teacher demands 
further angered them. Finally, lack of direct access to Board mem- 
bers was frustrating to members of the CFC negotiating team, who 



* The Taylor Law specified eiH)loyee*s wages, hours and other con- 
ditions of employment as areas subject to negotiations between 
public employers and employee organizations. However, questions 
as to what/constituted "other conditions of employment" and where 
negotiations over these conditions intruded on powers granted to 
the Board under other state laws left specific negotiating areas 
open to interpretation. (Court decisions and further legislation 
somewhat clarified these ambiguities in later years.) 
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reported they folt Board members neither heard nor acknowledged 
their demands. A teacher respondent offered this perception: 

It was really a refusal to deal with the union 
as a legitimate force, representative of teachers 
in the district, with legitimate concerns. 

Teacher respondents often expressed the belief that the Board took 
a deliberately hard-line position during the 1973 negotiations be- 
cause it did not want to deal with a "union" affiliated with 
organized labor, A member of the CFC negotiating team described 
his view of the Board's position as follows: 

The union had just gotten in and the Board 
believed. .. .that we didn't really represent 
teachers. .because in the collective bar- 
gaining election, the union had lost 

They felt the union was a bad element they 
wanted to keep out of the county and out of 
Cedarton. I believe they pushed us because 
they believed if push came to shove, the 
teachers would not support the union. 

Several respondents who had been on the 1973 School Board 
admitted to having held an anti-union bias on the Board at that 
time. This was influenced in part by the business and managerial 
perspectives Board members brought from their own occupational 
backgrounds.. The 1973 Board president explained. 

Because of the work I do in dealing with 
management and seeing labor able to exert 
strong pressures on management, I suspect 
I brought to the Board an anti-labor pre- 
judice. .. .1 think I view it more philo- 
sophically today, in that I recognize no 
rights and wrongs in the situation. 

From School Board respondents* viewpoint-, the central issue, how- 
ever, appears to have been more the protection of "management 
prerogatives" than a desire to break the union. One 1973 School 
Board respondent articulated his position as follows: 

A school should not be run as a democracy 
or by consensus.... It *s more akin to a 
business where you have an authoritative 
management and employees who perform ac- 
cording to the dictates of that management. .. . 
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Oxir superintendent described to us some of 
the demands by the Union as interfering with 
the authority taking away management pre- 
rogatives ... At that point I thought he was 
right. 

In February , the CFC withdrew some demands from the negoti- 
ating table, but none were items the Board regarded as significant. 
The Board did not withdraw any of its own demands. Board repre- 
sentatives asked the CFC at this point to join in a request for 
outside mediation, but the CFC refused on the grounds that a satis- 
factory agreement depended upon mutual cooperation between the two 
parties, and that intervention by a third party would only delay 
negotiations . Nevertheless , the Board , unilaterally requested the 
state Public Employee Relations Board (PERB) to provide mediation. 
Two negotiating sessions were held in March with a PERB mediator 
who determined mediation could not be fruitful and referred the 
dispute to "Fact -Finding."* 

During March and early April, the Board publicly announced 
first, a decision Vci reorganize certain staff positions in the high 
school and shortly after that, a decision to eliminate seventeen 
teaching positions. and -certain supplementary positions from the 
budget for the 1973-74 school year. Both of these actions were 
taken without prior consultation with either Union representatives 
or teachors at large. These actions further angered both Union 
leaders fiuid rank-and-file teachers. In the first place, for the 
Board to have made such decisions lonilaterally (without consulta- 
tion with teachers) was a clear departure from the way in which 
things; had been handled under Long |si administration.; „^ 
Union leaders interpreted the annotanced changes as affecting "terms 
and conditions of employmient" and therefore subject to negotiations . 
In view of the fact that these changes undercut specific Union 
piroposals for the 1973 contract, teachers viewed the Board an- 
aouncemepts; as a clear indication of its unwillingness to negoti- 
ate in good faith. 

A PERB-appointed fact-finder held hearings in April, but due 
to time constraints , was able to make only limited recommendations . 
Neither side found these satisfactory as a basis for a settlement . 



* PERB-appointed "fact-finders'! are en5)bwered under the Taylor 
Law to inquire into the causes of the dispute and to recommend 
bases for settlement*. 
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Too many issues were left outstanding and there was insufficient 
pressure at this point on either side to inal?§ concessions. 

Following the release of the fact-finder's report, the Board 
conducted hearings for the purpose of "legislating a contract" — 
a right- granted school boards xander the Taylor Law at that time. 
At this point, teachers withdrew a substantial number of their 
demands,, eliminating almost a third of their proposals. It had 
become clear to the CFC that the Board wr Id not negotiate any- 
thing which it was not compelled to by lavi and that it was deter- 
mined to make inroads upon the existing contract. Perceiving 
themselves as forced into a defensive position not only in respect 
to defending existing contract rights, but in respect to their 
right to negotiate at all , they were iinder pressure to focus upon 
only those demands that were clearly negotiable under the law. 
Therefore, at this stage they dropped their demands related to 
"professional involvement" along with a number of other items the 
Board had insisted were "non-negotiable." 

After hearing revised proposals from both the union and the 
district superintendent, the Board determined simply to extend the 
existing contract for one year without changes. Although the Board 
had the legal rif^ht to make such .a determination, the union found 
it unacceptable in view of the Board • s continued 'lonwillingness to 
engage in any further negotiations. The School Board then issued a 
memorandum stating it would be willing to retract its extension of 
the current contract, providing a three-year contract instead, if 
the union would accept "merit pay" as a condition of the new con- 
tract . Vfhile this was a clearly unacceptable offer to the CFC , 
union leaders saw it as an opportmiity to re-open negotiations.^ — 
for Board and CFC representatives had not met in a negotiating 
session since they sat down with the mediator in March. The CFC 
requested the Board to have its representatives meet with theirs. 
However , the Board did not respond to the CFC's request until the 
middle of September, by which time the current contract had already 
expired. The Board withdrew its demand for merit pay at this 
meeting, but under conditions the union still felt it could not 
accept . 

Two weeks after the opening of school in September, 1973, 
the CFC held a mend^ership meeting in which the Cedarton teachers 
determined to go on strike. The vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of the strike action. While some teachers abstained, over 95% of 
those voting supported a strike. 
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The Strike: 



Some respondents thought the Board deliberately provoked the 
strike. Others thought \mion leaders wanted a strike as a means 
of strengthening their organization. What seems more likely is 
that the strike occurred as an outcome of the determination of 
both groups to dig in and assert their respective positions — 

i.e. , the Board^s desire to astabHsh its . authority, in managixig _ 

the school district clashed with teachers* desire to firmly estab- 
lish their right to negotiate a solid contract. The following 
comment by the President of the 1973 School Board supports this 
interpretation. 

"Most of the Board members were strong per- 
sonalities who felt confident in their own 
abilities. . . .Most had the strength to follow 
through on their conclusions, despite the 
fact that it would generate controversy. •. . 
He took specif ic issues , and we said, "Will 
we take a strike if the union doesn't agree 
to this issue? And on certain issues, we 
decided. yes , we would take a strike." 

Teachers, on the other hand, were. angry.-- because they per- 
ceived the Board as refusing to negotiate in good faith, about the 
merit pay proposal, and over what seemed to them arrogant attitudes 
toward teachers , evident at Board meetings and in the press. 
rank-and-file union member explained, "the spirit was, we* re going 
to band together and not take this kind of treatment." For the 
first time, the teachers' organization had a unified membership to 
support a strong stand. 

Over 90% of the teaching staff actually stayed away from^ 
work, and most also walked the picket line. A former Association 
president commented, ^ : 

"The Board was putting us under tremendous 
pressiare at that time. It had been such a 
frustration, for so many years, to^viie^our-^ 
selves so divided.... To me, the tnost si 
cant thing was to see teachers work collectively. 
We saw people who w^e part of the Old Guard who 
never would have embraced the merger support the 
strike. 
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Once the strike was under way, the issues changed on both 
sides. Taking full advantage of the Taylor Law^s prohibition 
against strikes, the Board acted quickly to halt it. They not 
only imposed two-for-one salary penalties,* but in addition, 
served twenty- two teachers, including the CFC leaders and many 
rank-and-file members with injunctions to appear in court. Ten 
days later, all twenty-two were sentenc(nd to jail, with terms 
ranging from fifteen to thirty days. Teachers were escorted out 
of the cou^tromm^by armed guards, fingerprinted, and taken away 
in paddy wagons to the county jail. This was the harshest treat- 
ment ever givenrank-and-file teachers for striking within New York 
State. A New York Times report on the Cedarton case, dated 
October 1973 notes that until this occasion^ school boards had 
been reluctant to utilize the courts in their disputes with teach- 
ers. Nevertheless, in this case, the School Board declined the 
opportunity to make a plea to the court for leniency. A 1973 
School Board member commented. 

We were asked by the judge if we wanted to 
make a statement to him before sentence was 
imposed. We went around the room and we 
considered the possibility of jail sentences. 
It was surprising to me — people that were 
on the Board elected on pro-education plat- 
forms.... — some of them felt that if jail 
sentence was a possibility, the Board should 
strive for the harshest possible sentence... 
The final decision taken was that we shouldn ' t , 
ask for a jail sentence, but that we whould v 
not do anything to weaken our position. 

NYSUT attorneys providing legal assistance to the twenty -two 
teachers appealed the sentences as lii?)osing "excessive'^ penalties 
and were successful in having them substantially reduced. Never- 
theless j the fact of the initial jailing served to dramatize the 
Board's stance towards teachers as highly punitive. This action, 
rather than having the intended effect of cutting the strike short, 
heightened teachers* anger and boosted rank-and-file determination 
to hold out at a point when financial and other pressures might 
otherwise have induced many to return to work. 



* The law imposes a fine of two days' pay for every day a public 
employee is on strike. 
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In addition to invoking the penalties available under the law. 
Board members publicly denounced the union at meetings and in the 
press. A 3?ank-and-file teacher explained, 

They accused us of having the union heavies 
running the show... We tried to get some of 
the Board members to meet, to talk, but ... 
it was always 'the iinioh, the union, the 
union,' as if it was some kind of five-headed 
monster. It turned out the Board president 
was going to save the district from the ... 
unionization that was going to ruin public 
education. That's really what the issue came 
to. It didn't matter about us. Instead of 
trying to negotiate , what they did was to see 
what they could do to wreck us. 

In contrast to the image of its leaders as "union heavies'* almost- 
all teacher and administrator respondents commented on the quality 
of ^leadership exercised by CFC as exceptionally responsible. The 
union president , James Nelson , was described as a strong , level- 
headed leader who communicated very well with the membership- One 
rank-and-file union member explained. 

You couldn't get a more clear-cut individual. 
You knew exactly where he was, exactly what he 
was doing. He involved his organization every 
step of the way. . •.You know, in any organization, 
there are hotheads and people who will be \m- 
reasonable. .. .So you had people suggesting crazy 
things. But Jim was always clear. He was in- 
telligent and very articulate. So we knew we 
were in good hands. 

Nelson's leadership appears to have enhanced union solidarity and 
a sense of clarity among members regarding the issues; there is 
ho evidence, however, that he encoxiraged teachers into taking more 
militant positions than they themselves were willing * to undertake . 

Nor was there evidence that NYSUT representatives encouraged 
or prolonged the strike , as some Board and administrator respon- 
dents charged. In CO to Board claims regarding "outside" 
union influence ^ union; respondents indicated that the decision to 
strike rad to continue the strike were strictly internal. Some 
union member; responderits were actually indignant at the suggestion 
that NYSUT iiifluenced the strike. One said. 
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Maybe there were people up in Albany who hoped 
we would go on strike , but no way were they in 
that room. No one from the state (union) even 
spoke to xas, and Jim Nelson made no reference 
to theiru. ••Jim stood up and said, '/Thi? is what 
they have offered us^ What do you want to do 
about it?" It was the merit pay thing . . • He 
said, "How do you want to deal with it?" It 
was oxir decision , our vote. We didn't have to 
go on strike. 

The district superintendent, Andrew Wilson, kept a low pro- 
file during the strike. Respondents repozrted him to have been 
non-communicative with teachers and at Board meetings. Teachers 
took his silence to mean approval of the Board's position* pther 
administrators appear to have been divided in their loyalties during 
,the strike. Some ac/tually handed out subpoenas to picketing teach- 
ers and several testified, against strike activists in coiort. Only 
a few were genuinely supportive of teachers or made efforts to 
mediate between parties. Most, like Wilson, played passive roles. 
Many teachers were embittered by administrators' passivity and 
instances of outright compliance with the School Board's position. 
Teacher respondents reported they believed administrators, especi- 
ally Wilson, could have done far more to promote dialogue between 
teachers and the Board during the strike, and to help bring about 

an - ear lier_3ettlement._^-This„bltterness^became_an^important«f actor — 

affecting teacher-administrator relationis after the strike was 
over. 

Community residents were mainly in support of the Board early 
. in the strike. As the strike progressed, however, community sup- 
port shifted to be far more favorable towards. teachers. Several 
factors accounted for this change. First of all, vmion leaders 
deliberately sought channels for informing people in the community 
-as to the issuesandCFC positions during the strike • They re- 
leased statements to the press regularly and received favorable 
coverage by one local paper . In addition , the union held ntunerous 
community meetings and "coffee-klatches" — sometimes more than 
five such meetings per day — - so that residents could directly 
meet with and talk to teachers . Rank-and-file members even can- 
vassed residents on a door-to-door basis. All of this exposure 
to teachers ' views strongly influenced community attitudes towards 
the strike. V According to several respondents from the community,* 



* People interviewed because of their later status as School Board 
members, who were only residents at the time of the strike. 
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the Board's position began, increasingly, to strike canmunity 
people as unreasonable and arrogant* The jail sentences, especi- 
ally, aroused their sympathy for teachers. 

In addition to arousing sympathy for teachers, teachers' 
strike activities had the effect of heightening community awareness 
of school affairs • According to the same community respondents , 
many people began to "sit up and take notice" of what took place 
in the school system for the first time during the strike. People 
began attending official School Board meetings and reading school 
news more regularly. Parents and other residents for the first 
time became aware of aspects of the school system that went beyond 
budgetary concerns or the immediate types of school activity that 
children reported to them. 

Towards the end of the strike p therefore, attitudes in the 
Cedarton canmunity shifted conspicuously to a point where respon- 
dents estimated at least 50% to. have been "pro-teacher", and where 
residents were far more cognizant of problems and issues within 
the school system than they had been before the strike « 

The strike lasted for twenty-eight days ~ far longer than 
either side expected. Teachers had fully expected the Board would 
quickly come to terms when confronted with their own determination, 
and Board members didn't expect teachers would hold out for long. 
However v-^intense^feelings",""mounting"'on""both^sides,^le^ 
issues on which one side or the other might earlier have been ready 
to yield. A member of the 1973 union negotiating team explained. 

You can be close to a settlement, and the 
minute you have a strike, all of a sudden the 
teachers are saying, 'No way. We're not going 
to give an inch/ Boy, they're going to give 
us this, and this — ' You can be very close 
together and suddenly you're miles apart. It 
takes a long time to get back together again. 
We had gotten closer together (at one point) ' 
and all of a sudden the Board of Ed jailed 
teachers. Then we flew apart again. 

Events such as the jailing of teachers also gave rise to new teach- 
er demands. Following the jailing incident, a "no reprisals" 
clause became a key union demand; teachers feared many could lose 
their jobs as a consequence of strike activities, a possibility 
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aUowed by the Taylor Law, though still unprecedented in the 
state.* Based on the Board's vindictiveness in permitting the 
heavy 3ail sentences, further penalties seemed plausible. 

As the strike progressed* however, pressures mounted on both 
sides to settle —pressures on the union from rank-and-file 
teachers and pressures on the Board from parents. The same union 
respondent quoted above explained how time and pressure affected 
the negotiating climate: 

Time had to go by and pressure had to be 
applied until finally the settlement was 

easy Pressure had been applied. We knew 

we had to give on some dear items, the Board 
of Ed. had to give on dear items, and we got 
a settlement that wasn't outstanding. We 
got pretty much the kinds of things we should 
have gotten without a strike . 

According to a local newspaper report dated October 6, 1973, 
a parents' group petitioned the State Commissioner of Education to 
intervene in the strike and to use his influence to end it. Re- 
spondents report that both parties were called to a meeting in 
New York City and that settlement was reached in a matter of hours. 
A contract agreement between the CFC and the Cedarton School Board 
"2!*^! v^^^^ T° that date, the Cedarton teachers' 

strike had lasted longer than any in the state outside of New York 
City. 



The Strike Settlement : 



Based on teachers' initial demands, the strike settlement 
provided them no significant gains. They were granted a small 
across-the-board salary increase, but it was far below the Con- 
sumer Price Index that year and came nowhere near making up for 
the heavy financial penalties imposed on striking teachers. 
(Teacher respondents reported having lost an average of several 
thousand dollars apiece. ) In addition, playground duty was elim- 
inated as a regular obligation for elementary teachers and some 
slight improvements were made in fringe benefits . Finally, the 

* The law provided the Board the right to fire tenured teachers 
for parti cipa,ti,ng in a strike. Teachers could also lose tenuo-e. 
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settlement agreement included a "no reprisals" clause to protect 
teachers who had participated in the strike against further penal- 
ties. In respect to the issue of teacher evaluation, the settle- 
ment agreement stipulated that a joint CFC-administration committee 
be established to review existing evaluation procedures and to 
recommend revisions. 

*v J"^^^^ teachers were far from i satisfied with the settlement, 
they felt it was the best they could gain at that time. Teacher 
respondents indicated, on the whole, that they felt they had "made 
their point" in striking, for none of the "regressive" measures 
originally sought by the Board were included in the settlement. 
While salary increases were minimal, they were increases, across 
the board, and not tied to any "merit" plani 

Impact of the Strike ! 

As indicated earlier, the events associated with the strike 
had two major effects: 1) they enhanced teacher solidarity and 
2) they woke up the community. Both these effects had important 
long-range implications for the district in that they positively 
influenced later negotiations and better relations between commun- 
ity. School Board, administrators and the teaching staff . 

In the period immediately following the strike, however, 
effects were more negative. Many teachers were embittered by the 
severity of penalties imposed upon them, over administrators having 
cooperated with the Board during the strike , and by colleagues who 
had crossed their picket lines. A rank-and-file elementary teacher 
explained. 

The district sunk, and it was in pretty sad 
shape for a hell of a long time. .. .Under the 
Taylor Law, we didn't receive our regular pay- 
checks xmtil February or March, so ... you're 
trying to pick the pieces up, and :;ou're not 
getting paid... You saw a Board of Education 
and aii administration that really didn't value 
I what we'd been doing. That was crushing. ... 

The teachers had a wonderful sense of being 
together and of being pitted against this Board. 
A lot of cra^ humor went on, it kept you going. 
But in terms of the business of the day, well, ' 
you taught the kids, because that's what you 
were there for ~ I never felt the kids were 
penalized... Teachers picked up for their kids 
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and went back to teaching. But when it 
came time for committees, there were no 
volunteers. That district was on strike 
for years afterwards , in spirit , and that 
broke it. The district sunk, and vras in 
pretty sad shape for a hell of a long time. 

Respondents reported, also, that administrators were unable 
to deal effectively with teacher resentments, for most were afraid 
to take initiative to turn things around. A 197*f School Board 
member explained the situation at the time she came ^ the Board: 

We found.... the administrators were afraid 
to do anything, lliey were afraid to get 
in troiable with the superintendent.... and 
they were afraid of the Board. They were 
^ always looking over their shoxilders, which 

made them almost impotent. 

In summary, for a period of time, tensions within the staff were 
high, communication between teachers, administrators and the Board 
were poor, and important details were frequently neglected. 

Teacher solidarity shown during the strike had important 
long-range effects in that it gave the union clout. An adminis- 
trator commented, ^ 

Materially , they didn \t gain a lot , but 
they gained a lot of power. • .Almost , if you 
will, a psychological type of power. . .1 
think teachers had the feeling, • look, we 
showed our strength* and it gave them a 
cohesiveness that wasn't there before. I'm 
not saying power where they feel they can 
run the district, but (that) they realize 
they have a lot of strength. 



And a former Association officer remarked. 

Prior to that (the strike) every time we 
got to a crisis situation, we didn't deal 
from power .. .We felt so ... frustrated hy\ 
anythijig we wanted to accomplish. The 
point was we finally could deal from a m 
fied position* It was remarkable. ..what we 
were all looking for, the solidity. The 
strike was bitter, tough, but it was like a 
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very healing situation. That unity, 
strength is still there ~ can be de- 
pended upon, called upon. 



Evidence of having strong teacher support was an important factor 
influencing Board and administration willingness to listen to the. 
union and to take seriously its positions in later negotiations. 

The fact that the strike sensitized community residents to 
teachers.* concerns had further long-range implications. During 
the spring following the strike, a group of residents launched a 
campaign to oust every School Board member up for re-election — 
three out of a total of seven members were up. They ran an opposi- 
tion slate on a strong pro-education platform in which School Board 
non-responsiveness and poor staff relations were key campaign issues. 
(Incumbents emphasized budgetary issues more strongly.) All incum- 
bent candidates were soundly defeated ~ an outcome which teacher 
respondents interpreted as a "moral victory" and "vindication" for 
the Board's actions during the strike. A few months later, another 
member of the strike Board resigned for personal reasons; he was 
replaced by a fourth, new, strongly pro-educctrv^^^' person, strongly 
sympathetic to teachers. These changes in ScL^ &<^«**c»d composition 
meant that a majority were now new people who came onto the Board 
highly sensitized to issues involving staff relations and in a 
mood to make significant changes. Their spirit appears to have 
carried over to remaining incumbents, as well."^ 



THE POST-STRIKE PERIOD: 



Respondents who served on tV 2 1974 School Board were struck 
by the intensity of tensions within the staff at the time they took 
over. One of these respondents reported, 

* Not that Board members were unified in their attitudes or ideas 
about what should be done in the district. 1974 Board respondents 
often referred to tensions and conflict among Board members as to 
what course to follow on a given issue, and attribute much nf their 
success in terms of outcomes to the human relations skills of their 
president, a man who had served previously on the strike Board, 
What they shared in common, however, was their concern for improv- 
ing relationships with the staff and the need to listen to the 
staff. 




We felt we needed to take a deep look at the 
district — where we were and where we could 
go. ...We decided that the undercurrent of 
feeling in the district had to be turned 
around if we were going to do anything towards 
improving the (school system). . .We laid down 
a policy of communication, • • .We called people 
to come to us. We went out into the schools. 
We talked to teachers. We listened to people, 
we did a lot of listening, and we learned a 
lot of things. 

Another said. 

What we tried to do was first sit down with 
everybody . We used to meet three days a week 
until two or three in the morning, talking 
to everybody, just to listen.... It wasn't 
a stroke of genius on our part. It was simply 
a matter of what precipitated the strike. The 
teachers felt isolated, they felt that nobody 
was listening to them. 

tf 

A third commented. 

The Board went over backwards to being open 
and communicating with everybody. Interest- 
ingly enough, we may have over- reacted. 

In later years, the frequency of Board meetings and hearings was 
greatly reduced and direct contacts between teachers and Board 
members less frequent. However, many respondents pointed out that 
once Board acceptance of the union and lines of communication had 
been established, there was less need for frequent contacts. 

The Board's openness to communication and its responsiyeness 
to teacher concerns was encouraging to teachers and seemed to them 
a further vindication for the bitterness of the strike. However, 
•thi.s was an uncomfortable time for administrators, especially since 
criticism of administrative policies and practices headed the list 
of teacher complaints at Board hearings. During this period, ad- 
ministrators were often by-passed in Board dealings with teachers, 
since Board members approached teachers directly and encouraged 
teachers to consult directly with them. Several respondents indi- 
cated they felt some Board members were "out to get'V certain ad- 
ministrators, especially Wilson, the superintendent; they claimed 
Board members were openly disrespectiul of Wilson at public meet- 
ings. ■ ■ • . "^ ■ ■ 
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This situation added to the tension* already existing between 
administrators and teachers , for now administrators felt they were 
being treated like second-class citizens. ^'Respect" and job 
security became issues for administrators during this period, and 
administrators formed their own union chapter. 

External conditions, in the community, were problematic during 
the post-strike period. Two factors combined to severely limit 
public willingness to finance the schools. The first was an unex** 
pectedj rather sudden decline in school-age population. Respondents 
note that projections made in the sixties as to future district 
growth were way out of line with actual developments in the seven- 
ties. As residential expansion slowed down, and housing costs . 
rose, new yoxing families were no longer moving into the district, 
those who had moved in during the sixties now had children in high 
school. As a* result, numbers of children enrolling .in the elemen- 
tary grades dropped dramatically. By the mid-seventies, an 
elementary school had been closed and a second was closed shortly 
thereafter, accompanied by heavy cuts in teaching positions.* At 
the time this research was conducted , additional closings and 
staff cuts were anticipated. 

A second factor influencing school financing was inflation 
and the accompanying public resistance to increased school taxes . 
This resistance was less extreme than in some neighboring districts 
and elsewhere in the county — Cedarton residents never voted down 
a school budget after the year of the strike, for example. Never- 
theless , district tax rates were already high relative to the 
county, taxpayers were vocal, and the School Board was under con- 
siderable pressure to hold expenses down. Because of inflation, 
the only way to accomplish this was to cut services, aid the area 
in which cuts in services could be most broadly applied was to 
increase class size, thereby further reducing the teaching staff. 

In a period of less than five years, between 1974 and 1978, 
over 20% of the teaching staff lost their positions for budgetary 
reasons, mostly at the elementary level. 



* Since state aid to a school district is based on per-pupil 
costs, and since district financing is heavily dependent upon 
state aid, losses in enrollment literally forced most of these 
cuts upon the district. 




Issues During the Post^'Strike Pet^lod ? 



Teachers were » naturally, distressed by the extensive cuts 
and the prospect of their continuing indefinitely. However » the 
union was powerless to prevent them. There was no basis on which 
it could challenge cuts based on declining enrollments » in any 
event; and, since the union had been unsuccessful in negotiating 
limitations to class size for the 1973 contract, there were no 
grounds on which it could legally challenge cuts based on increas- 
ing class size. The most the union could do was to ensure fair, 
predictable procedures as to how cuts were to be exorcised, in- 
"sisting on administrative adherence to a strict seniority system. 

School Board respondents claimed they had been reluctant to 
increase class sizes and had anguished over having to dismiss 
additional teachers, but becaxise they were accountable to the com- 
munity, and because their school budgets rose annually in spite of 
staff cuts, they were under pressure to demonstrate their "fiscal 
responsibility" to taxpayers. A post-strike Board president ex- 
plained. 

What it comes down to,... ^is a class size of, 
say, 20. . .justified in terms of education? 
Does a teacher teach differently with twenty 
in a class instead of twenty- three?, . .From a 
community point of view — and this is not a 
wealthy community --taxes are quite high, 
so we try to consider the fact that. . .if 
(maintaining a low) class size doesn't do any- 
thing educationally — and there's no strong 
evidence that it does — then we'll make the 
cuts . * 

Class size had already been an important issue to teachers, 
even prior to the strike, and continued to be a teacher concern 
on its own merits, apart from its implications regarding staff 
cuts . Teacher respondents contended that class size limits had 
been increased by one or two :each year, and that some elementary 
and many high school grades were now over thirty . Prior to the 
strike, the class size issue focussed on teachers' concern for 



* Board members and administrators often cited this argument 
during interviews: i.e., that research on class size did not in- 
dicate smaller classes made much difference educationally and that 
increases were therefore justified. 



maintaining an optimum teaching-learning environment. In the 
post-strike period, these concerns continued to be significant, 
as teachers actually witnessed their former standards eroding,* 
Now, however, their original concerns were compounded by a further 
concern for protecting job security. Both these related, issues 
continued to be of primary importance to the union through the 
seventies, though the union was virtually powerless to strongly 
protect either, 

A third important issue during the post-strike period was 
that of teacher evaluation. Like class size, this had been a 
strike issue in this case, related to the Board's /'merit pay" 
proposal. Agreement to establish mutually satisfactory evaluation 
procedures had been a part of the strike settlement. The 1973 
Board had wanted tenured teachers routinely evaluated, with rewards 
and penalties linked to quality of teaching performances.** Mem- 
bers of the post -strike Board also wanted tenured teachers evalua- 
ted, though they were more sensitive than their predecessors to 
teacher resistance to the concept of merit pay. Several Board 
respondents remarked on having been "shocked" to learn that few 
Cedarton teachers had been formally observed by administrators 
since the time of their receiving teniore, and that most teachers* 
files contained no records of their teaching performance for 
periods of ten to fifteen years. The Board took the position that 
more routine evaluations were necessary for all teachers, for 
purposes of "improving instruction." 

Teacher concerns focussed Upon how e validations would be con- 
ducted and how written evaluations would be utilized. A major 
concern, dating back many years prior to the strike, was that 
evaluation procediu?es were so poorly defined that they could be 
arbitrarily manipulated by administrators to single out teachers 
unjustly for differential treatment, as they believed had occurred 
in respect to the dismissal of some non-tenured teachers in years 
prior to the strike. In the post-strike period, teachers antici- 
pated the possibility of arbitaary application of evaluations in 
the dismissal or harassment of tenured teachers. 



* Some elementary teacher respondents reported that some sections 
in the first grade had as many as. twenty-eight pupils in the late 
seventies, in contrast to twenty- two or twenty-three in the late 
sixties. 

** Only probationary teachers had been regularly evaluated until 
this time. 
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There was extensive discussion within the union as to how the 
issue of teacher evaluation ought to be handled. Members were 
agreed as to the importance of developing clearer, more specific 
and objectively based evaluation proccjdures. However, what these 
procedures ought to be, who ought to do the evaluating, and how 
often were open to debate. 

Teacher participation in school planning and policymaking 
also continued to be a union issue in the post-strike period. 
This, too, had been an issue prior to the strike — an area stressed 
both by the early union prior to merger with the Association, and 
included in the CFC's original 1973 contract demands. It was an 
issue which appears to have concerned high school teachers consid- 
erably more than teachers in the lower grades, for reasons which 
I have discussed elsewhere.* 

Union respondents linked high school teachers* desire for 
more influence in school decisions in part to reported teacher 
feelings that the school was not being well run. Respondents 
located both in and out of the high school, including administra- 
tors, confirmed that severe problems had existed in that school 
during this period, with key problem areas identified being 
student discipline, ineffective administration, and high turnover 
among administrative staff. High school teacher respondents re- 
ported frequent changes in administrative policies with insuf- 
ficient consultation with the faculty. They wanted to see 
structural changes in administrator-teacher relationships which 
would assure greater teacher input into decisions pertaining to 
the operation of the biiilding e.g., changes in the basis of 
departmental governance, greater administrator accountability to 
teachers . 



See Jessup (1971). . Reasons offered for 

greater interest of high school teachers in school policy are as 
follows: (1)1 The departmental structure of the high school made 
for more complex institutional arrangements affecting teachers* 
daily work lives and over which they had relatively little control, 
in contrast to the more self-contained classroom situation of 
elementary teachers, (2) Student problems, especially discipline, 
took on greater magnitude at the high school level because students 
were older, got in bigger kinds of trbuble and were less easily 
controlled, (3) Differences in the characteristics of teachers 
themselves, as documented by survey results which show high school 
teachers to be more ideologically oriented towards professionsuL 
autonomy (apparently based on their higher levels of advanced 
training)* 
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Changes in Administration : 



Effectiveness of administrative leadership in the district 
continued to be a teacher and commiinity concern during the post- 
strike period. The district superintendent (Wilson) had been a 
controversial figure, particularly due to his passive role during 
the strike and immediately after the strike • Many respondents 
defended Wilson on the gro\mds that he had been forced into a dif- 
ficult position because of the Board/ s stance during the time of 
the strike. He was also apparently well liked, personally, in 
spite of some teacher resentment concerning his "management'' 
approach to school matters. Union leaders, however, viewed him 
as haying exercised very weak leadership during an extended period 
of crisis, and inconsistent in respect to consulting them prior 
to making important decisions. They therefore asked for Wilson's 
resignation, shortly after the post-strike Board took office. 

Most post-strike Board member respondents confirmed union 
blaims that Wilson exercised little direction over the district 
during their tenure, reporting that many decisions were made and 
carried out almost exclusively by the Board in consultation with 
union leaders. Neither Board members nor union respondents viewed 
this as having been a desirable situation, and both groups were in 
agreement that the superintendent ought to be replaced. In addi- 
tion, union leaders asked for the resignation of the high school 
principal on grounds of ineffective administration , which they had 
carefully documented. Within the next two years, the Board re- 
placed first the superintendent and then the high school principal 

Many teachers wanted to elect the high school principal — 
reflecting another early union concept. School Board members, 
however, were less receptive to this idea for they viewed the 
principal, as they did the superintendent, as their administrative 
representative. The Board did, however, permit teacher representa 
tives to serve with administration and community representatives 
on screening committees established to select the new administra- 
tors. Criteria set by the Board in selecting both the new super-' 
intendent and the new principal specifically included a demonstra- 
ted ability to work in consultation with teachers and acceptance, 
in principle, of teacher unionism. 

The new superintendent, Matthew Crane, was hired in September 
1976. Crane was a strong administrator — a capable manager and 
a man with firm convictions regarding educational goals and how 
the district ought to be run. Many rank-and-file teacher respon- 
dents described Crane as too "impersonal" and "management oriented 
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for their taste » expressing a nostalgic desire for the more per- 
sonal, informal administrative style they had experienced under 
Long. Griping about administrators* ''management mentality" and 
"depersonalized attitudes" were strong themes recurring in inter- 
views with teachers and in comments written on questionnaires. 
Union leaders, however, were more apt than rank-and-file teachers 
to acknowledge that the district had changed in ways that virtu- 
ally precluded its successful operation in Long's style. 

School district administration by this time was clearly 
larger, more complex, more bureaucratic in nature — ^ in part be- 
cause of the district's earlier growth, and in part for other 
reasons.* Union leaders were more apt than rank-and-file teachers 
to acknowledge this, and to recognize the nature of constraints 
upon central administration. They were therefore more apprecia- 
tive than the rank-and-file of Crane's skill as an administrator 
and of his reasonable, direct treatment of them. They were able 
to establish a good working relation with Crane. They insisted 
upon a policy of routine administrative consultation with teacher 
representatives in reference to any changes the superintendent or 
building principals considered making, and they found Crane gener- 
ally supportive of such a policy, though building principals were 
sometimes resistant. Gradually, as union leaders and top district 
administrators were able to more clear»ly define necessary differ- 
ences in their positions, much of the post-strike bitterness and 
tension between administrators and teaching staff began to subside. 



Organizational Structure and Leadership : 

The formal structure of the CFC differed oiay slightly from 
the old Association. As in the Association, the major officers 
were the elected officers (president, vice presidents, secretary 
and treasurer) and appointed committee chairpersons (for grievance 
committee, negotiating committee » welfare, etc. ). These elected 
and appointed officers together formed the Executive Council — 



* For example, state and federal regulations tied to funds allo- 
cated for special programs mandated local district accountability, 
limited flexibility and -increased record-keeping; innovations in 
curriculiim /.-specialized programs .required greater administrative 
coordination, etc Factors related to the union — e.g., the 
^Qj^^p^Q^^ grievance procedures — forced administrators to be more 
systematic, and therefore more formal, in their dealings with 
teachers. 

1 
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a body of about nine members — which was the organization's top 
decision-making body. The only significant difference between the 
CFC Executive Council and the Association's executive body was 
the former's expansion (in 1975) to include division vice predi- 
dents, each representing one of the major school divisions — 
secondary, middle, and elementary. These positions were devised 
to improve liaison between top union leaders and rank-and-file. 

Another carry-over from the Association was the position of 
"building representative," with the difference that instead of one 
representative for each building, as in the Association, the CFC 
constitution provided for one representative for every ten teach- 
ers (about thirty :^epresentatives altogether) and for a "Repre- 
sentative Council" which met bimonthly, alternating with full 
membership meetings, to discuss and take action on presidential 
and Executive Council recommendations.* 

A third, maf or structural difference from the Association was 
the inclusion in the CFC of non-teacher grovips (aides, clerical 
and service workers). This change, in keeping with pr?.ctices in 
local teacher unions throughout the state, was reportedly insti- 
tuted by the CFC for the purpose of providing \inified union 
representation for all groups within the staff (with exception of 
administrators) thereby reducing potiential competition among them. 
Non-teacher groups were represented on the Representative Council, 
but operated under separate contracts, separately negotiated. No 
evidence was provided to indicate that inclusion of these groups 
in the organization significantly altered its activities or direc- 
tion. By virtue of their greater numbers, teachers continued to 
dominate the organization. 

In discussions of organizational change, respondents gave far 
more emphasis to changes in the nature of organizational leader- 
ship than to any formal structural changes in the organization. 
Important informal differences in the nature of leadership were 
evident in respect to (1) degree of continuity or stability in 
top leadership positions, (2) the type of teacher who tended to 
be active, and (3) style of leadership. 



* These formal structural changes paralleled developments in 
teacher union locals elsewhere in the state and in the other 
districts studied. 
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1, Continuity in office : Under the Association, people assuming 
leadership roles had changed virtually every year. By contrast, 
most top officers in the CFC in 1979 had been active since 1973, 
and several, including the president. Had been active members of 
the early union during the late sixties.* While off icers. were 
duly elected and re-elected by democratic procedures, CFC leaders 
made a deliberate effort to maintain continuity in key positions 
such as president, division vice presidents, and chairpersons of 
the nego-f iations and grievance committees. This was done on the 
assumption that experience gained by an individual continuing for 
many years in the same office was too valuable an asset to the 
organization to be sacrificed for the sake of circulating offices 
more. Nelson ccsnmented on his own situation, as president: 

I can say — and all the others say it, it 
isn't a question of egotism — right now I'm 
too goddamn valuable not to run. I have too 
many state contacts, I've been through bar- 
gaining, I've been through arbitrations, 
I've been to covirt...My experience is invalu- 
able. . .I've worked with Michael Crane and the 
assistant superintendent week by week, for 
years . It's -taken me years to develop all 
those contacts, to have the experience. When 
I go into a meeting and B comes with me, 

Crabe (the new superintendent) can say some- 
thing and we say, "No, that's not true, be- 
cause we agreed in 1973 to this ." And he'll 
~ ' say V" ''WellT~I ' ^^hav^ arid" ~ " 

he'll come back, and say, "Yup, you were 
right." 

A former Association off icer had this to say in comparing conditions 
in the Association to the current situation: 

Every year, you had a new series of faces, and 
this worked to our discredit. I see the strength 



* Among the inost active core of union off icers in 1979, a majority 
were former members of the Cedarton Teachers' Federation, rather 
than the Association. Few officers from the old Association con- 
tinued to be active after the merger, in spite of ^deliberate 
efforts at the time of the merger to recruit candidates equally 
from both former organizations. Interest in serving in the or- 
ganization appeared to be the major factor accounting for differ- 
ences in activism. 
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of the new organization as far superior*,, 
but you have to have some very dedicated 
people. There's no question but that ex- 
perience and continuity is a tremendous 
asset. When you go in and start to negoti- 
i ate and you've had the same negotiator for 

6-7 years, there isn't a line he hasn't 
heard, there isn't a game he hadn't played, 
there isn't any nonsense he hasn't experi- 
enced. And he can, like a good card player, 
3?€ad the cards so much.. .more effectively. 

2. Type of teacher assuming leadership ; Under the Association, 
top leadership positions had been concentrated mainly among ele- 
mentary teachers. The calibre of people serving varied from year 
to year, with some presidents commanding considerably more respect 
from both staff and administrators than others. 

Following the merger, leadership positions in the new organ- 
ization were concentrated mainly in the high school. Furthermore, 
activist respondents explained that a deliberate effort was made 
to recruit candidates who were highly respected by their col- 
leagues. The CFC was successful in sustaining a stable, active 
core of about fifteen teachers regarded by one another and by less 
active respondents as an unusually competent and principled group. 
To compensate for the difficulty of sustaining activism among so 
many, some lesser leadership positions wer^^ 

of people who served for a few years, took time off, and then re- 
sumed an active role. 

Respondents from among all categories interviewed generally 
spoke very highly of CFC leaders. Those few who were more crit- 
ical fit into no special pattera and appeared to have no special 
information, but rather seemed to be random individuals having 
their own axes to grind. Some typical representations of CFC 
leaders are offered in the excerpts below: 



Comments by union members: 



I think we've got some damned good people... 
That's always going to be the real strength — 
the people we have that are running that 
show. We have very effective leadership. . . 
Jim (Nelson) is a very effective person. 
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Very bright, very sharp on his feet, very 
logical. He won a great deal of support 
because of his whole manner, the way he 
handled himself^. 

The people who are the leaders are people 
who are respected. . .They are good teachers. 
People realize this, and it helps to get 
the union's points across. They're not 
people who take days off and so on. They're 
there. They're hardworking, they're inter- 
ested in kids. 

A lot of it is the people. . .people like 

Jim Nelson and B (an early union 

president, still active) who, when they 
talk, make a great deal of sense and 
therefore people follow them. 



Comments by administrators ; 

The union officers. ..are strong teachers, 
good teachers concerned about their classes, 
concerned about their Icids. ..They are some 
of the best teachers we have in this build- 
ing. It's not the way you find in some 
school ^distivic^ 

are not the best teachers. ..I think that's 
a major thing. 

I've always felt the union leaders in this 
district have been the hardest working and 
most dedicated teachers. I know in some 
other districts, the leadership tends to be 
indifferent to goofing off and absenteeism — 
a lot of rhetoric. But here, people, in the 
union leadership are really professionals. 

I think it's the most responsible union I've 
worked with.... In comparj.son to the group I 
worked with in (school district where 

respondent previously served as principal) 
this grou^) is head and shoulders above them, 
in integrity and honesty and also in effec- 
tive ness. 
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Comments by School Board members ; 



In Cedarton, we're particularly fortunate. 
The (union) leadership has been good. 
(Current member) 

We have very responsible union leadership. 
A lot of other districts around don't . 
The whole group of them, not jxist Nelson. 
(Current member) 

I certainly had a great deal of respect for... 
Jim Nelson and many of the other people on 
the Executive Board.... I felt these were among 
our best teachers , and when they spoke , ... I 
felt I really had to listen. (Former member) 

3. Leadership style ; Continuity in office allowed for the devel- 
opment not only of expertise among top leaders, but also of a 
leadership style not possible when there had been continual turn- 
over. Top union officers in Cedarton exerted active, strong 
leadership roles. 

The presence of a stable, active core of officers provided 
Nelson with a cadre of people whom he could trust, consult, and 
rely upon for sharing leadership responsibilities. Members of this 
group (fluct^ fif- 
teen, depending upon the situation) met almost daily in informal 
consultation . Nelson commented : 

We'll hash things out, develop positions. 
You see, most of the clarity in our thinking 
comes informally. I have a pretty good group 
of people I. can talk things over with... (We) 
mutually criticize each other.... We make a 
decision as to where the union should go, than 
it's my job to sell it. I've never gone into 
a meeting not knowing what to do. 

An official from the state organization, NYSUT, commented as 
follows upon the CFG leadership style: 

They are without question the greatest joint 
decision-iraking body around. It is done 
jointly. I'm talking about the top leader- 
ship. . .Generally, it works this way: the ' 
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officers will talk over a proposal or problem 
and make a recommendation. . •They make sure 
their building reps are well aware of what's 
going on •..Their competency as leaders, and 
their ability to analyze a situation (are 
unusual). It's one of the few organizations 
I know of that takes hard positions which the 
teachers would oppose, saying, "Hey, we did it 
it for a reason..." There is a real honesty, 
trust that the top officers have carefully 
evaluated the situation, and so they (the mem- 
bership) will generally support 



This style of leadership, in which a small group actively led 
the rank-and-file in developing union positions, represented a 
change from both the old Association, in which leadership styles 
were generally weaker (largely due to leaders* lack of expertise) 
and the early Union, in which decision-making processes were more 
fully democratic. Some respondents who had been members of the 
early Union were critical of the current leadership style, con- 
trasting it to the pre-merger Union philosophy, which had emphasized 
more internal democracy. In the early Union, there had been greater 
circulation in union offices and more extensive, open discussson 
of issues at membership meetings. Important decisions were based 
upon fuller member participation. It should be noted, however, ' 
that in the pre-merger period, the small size of the Union per- 
mitted fuller membership involvement, and the fact that the Union 
did-not at- that- time officially, represent the. entire Cedarton-st 
meant issues could be dealt with on a more theoretical plane, 
subject to pressures associated with the need for immediate, prac- 
tical application. 

During the course of an interview with Nelsoi), I commented 
on the. ijesemblance of CFC (1979) leadership patterns to oligarchy. 
Nelson replied. 



Yes, ...but it's elected. . .The democratic 
process requires professionals, I believe 
thatT.TI blelieve^md^^^ in repre- 

sentative democracy. I don't believe in 
pure democracy. . .Then you have ignorant 
people making rash judgments, at the 
moment. That may be callous, but I think 
it's the truth. We've talked about this 
with all the representatives. 
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Other activist respondents commented on the difficulty of 
sustaining rank-and-file involvement in the organization as a 
factor contributing to the exercise of strong leadership by the 
active core. A union officer commented. 

It's easy to say, "Run a democratic union 
But you can't get people, .That 's the 
biggest difficulty, just getting people 
involved. The major portion of the work is 
done by a few people, and it's becoming 
less democratic for that reason... 



Membership^ participation and support; 

Activists commented almost unanimously upon the difficulty 
of sustaining ran};-and-file involvement in the organization. One 
remarked. 

It's a lot of work, and it's hard... You have 
to... get everyone involved. That's a diffi- 
cult problem. We have meetings, and (people 
don't show). We try, because we have to make 
sure everyone is involved who wants to be... 

Another commented, 

^^^^^-^^ T^^ right now, I 

think... just getting people involved. 
They're not showing up at meetings, and 
there are few issues now to make them show 
up... The major portion of the work is done 
by a few people, and... if you do a good 
job, people tend to think, "Fine, let them 
do it..." 

A third. 

They're happy that you do the work. They 
feel that things are running pretty smoothly, 

, somebody must be doing the work. As long as 

' it ' s not them , they 're happy. . . They ' 11 

occasionally stop me in the hall, and ask, 
"What's happening? How should I vote? Should 
I get upset...?" 
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Other respondents, however, including both activists and rank-and- 
file members, commented that in spite of low membership participa- 
tion, rank-and-file teachers were generally very supportive of 
leadership positions. One rank-and-file respondent explained. 

The leadership always feels they're* not 
getting quite the support they need from 
everybody. But (they) know that the whole 
group out there is responsive and that if 
there's a problem, they can call upon them, 
and they'll be available, ready. So it's 
more relaxed support, but the base is there. 

Leaders used a variety of techniques to maintain lines of 
communication with the rank-and-file, A major line of communica- 
tion was through the vice presidents and the building representa- 
tives, who disseminated information at the division and building 
levels. Another was based on a policy of calling ad hoc meetings 
on issues of particular, widespread concern. These meetings 
focussed on the issue at hand, and were generally more successful 
in attracting attendance than regular membership meetings. An 
activist responde^-fc gave the following example: 

Take, fct <3xample, our idea of teacher co- 
ordinators. We had an awful lot of teacher 
involvement in that... The first thing I re- 
member is that we called a meeting of the 
entire high school faculty.. .The administra- 
tion, typically, had come out with a bulletin 
saying, "This is what we're going to do." 
We went down to the faculty room and everybody 
was in an uproar. They wanted to know all the 
details. So, we had a meeting of the whole 
faculty. We presented what our solution to 
the problem would be, but we didn't have any 
idea whether the administration would accept 
it. I can't remember exactly — but we spent 
a lot of time on it. We had a variety of 
meetings. When we finally got to the point 
where there was a certain number of teachers 
interested. . .in this position, we met with 
them a lot. Then we would meet with the 
whole high school staff, tell them how far 
we'd gotten, and would involve them in the 
middle of the fight... We'd call meetings to 
give progress reports. . . 
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Degree of Organizational Solidarity ; 

Respondents consistently reported that solidarity within the 
union was strong. While disagreements occurred, these were not 
strong enough to cause rifts among members QV within the activist 
core. There were, therefore, no real factions within the CFC. 
The only reported major divisions were along secondary vs. ele- 
mentary lines, appearing to be based mainly on the inability of 
each group to understand the other's problems. 

While no factions were reported within th^. union, there was 
a small group who pulled out of the union in 1976 to form a sepa- 
rate, competing organization affiliated with the NEA. This 
occurred shortly after the NEA and AFT, which had merged on a 
statewide basis in New York in 1972, announced their decision to 
again separate. The dispute at the local level centered on the 
question of which of the larger organizations the CFC should main- 
tain affiliation.* 

The new NEA affiliate challenged the CFC in a colective bar- 
gaining election during the winter of 1979 to gain representation 
rights. Cedarton teachers, however, gave their overwhelming sup- 
port, by a vote of 210 to 30, in favor of maintaining the CFC as 
their bargaining agent. This solid victory served to confirm 
respondent claims as to the solidity of rank-and-file backing for 
CFC leadership. 



Relationship of the CFC to the Statewide Organization ; 

The CFC maintained loose connections to their statewide affil- 
iate, the New York State United Teachers (NYSUT). Union respon- 
dents reported NYSUT connections to have been invaluable at the 
time of the strike, in terms of legal and financial assistance the 
state organization provided. NYSUT also provided information and 
advisory services pertaining to contract negotiations on a contin- 
uing basis, and it served as a central base for political lobbying 
to influence state legislation. 



* Respondents who were officers in the new NEA affiliate in 1979 
tended also to be highly critical of CFC leaders in respect to 
lack of success in negotiating better job protection, salaries 
and fringe benefits. However, these criticisms were not offered 
as the major reason for separating from the union and thus 
appeeired to be more on the order of campaign issues than of 
.?§?A„di^f^J?L^^ in organizational.. priorities . 
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Access to NYSUT was maintained both through a wall-staffed 
area headquarters and a local field representative. The Cedarton 
field representative, an experienced labor negotiator i was avail- 
able to the local organization for consultation on a continuing 
basis, but, both by his own testimony and according to local dis- 
trict respondents, he played a "back seat" role. In respect to 
contract negotiations — the area In which the field representa- 
tive was most strongly involved he provided suggestions as to 
phrasing of contract demands and advice as to when to hold out or 
yield at the bargaining table, but final decisions were always 
made by the local leaderhips and/or membership. A CFC officer 
explained, 

K (the NYSUT field rep) doesn't pressure 

us. He gives us his opinion and his advice 
and then we weigh it and go the way we want . . . 
We may disagree. It's always ultimately our 
decision^ 

A few respondents who were administrators and 'School Board 
members during the strike period charged NYSUT with having influ- 
enced the local union to take certain positions and to have 
ultimately "caused'' the 1973 strike, but there was no evidence 
to bear out such a charge. A member of the CFC negotiating team 
from 1973 commented. 

The first year, the Board thought we were 
going to have a strike because of the NYSUT 
(representative) we were given. ..They 
thought Al Shanker was telling us what posi- 
tions to take.. .But. . .the only input we get 
from the state is stuff we request. . .Our 
NYSUT rep. ..doesn't tell us what to do. 
He's invaluable, will give suggestions ^ but 
it's neve r that he'll tell us what to 
negotiate or how. 



THE LATE SEVENTIES 



Negotiations: 1976 and 1979 

Negotiations for the next contract, to take effect in 
September 1976, began in Februa3?y, 1976. The CFC negotiating 
team and Board representatives met in many sessions spread out 
over a period of several months. The CFC contract proposals fell 
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essentially into the same categories as those offered in 1973: 
increased salary and benefits , strengthening provisions for due 
process in respect to grievances and teacher evalUviition, job pro- 
tection, limiting workloads (especially in respect to class size 
and extra duties) and pa?ofessional involvement. 

The Board •s response to teacher proposals differed little, 
essentially, from that of the 1973 Board, with the post-strike 
Board members expressing concerns for protecting "management pre- 
rogatives" and their obligations to the community. The major 
differences in 1976 were in the form of negotiations and Board 
members* attitudes towards the union. Four Board representatives 
met face-to-face with union representatives , thus allowing for 
far more dialogue and mutual clarification of proposals than had 
been possible in 1973. While Board proposals were not wholly 
satisfactory to the xjoiion, the Board made no extreme contract de- 
mands comparable to the "merit pay" proposal in 1973, While 
respondente report that negotiating sessions were difficult and 
often tense, an atmosphere of mutual trust and genxiine desire to 
resolve outstanding issues prevailed. 

The negotiations continued through June of 1976 ~ longer 
than either side had anticipated — and a number of issues were 
still left unresolved. By mutual agreement , the outstanding issues 
were referred in late June to "Fact-Finding. " These were eventu- 
ally resolved, however, by the two parties themselves, without 
intervention of a Fact Finder. 



Neither union leaders nor rank-and-file memberc? were happy 
with the 1976 settlement* The union made no significant contract 
gains, being successful- only in protecting gains made in previous 
years against erosion;, from Board demands* Even salary increases 
were below the inflation leveS,- Union leaders explained they were 
not in a position to press fb$* igore, given current economic condi- 
tions, declining enrollment i ^^^Jid taxpa^rer resistance to spending. 
It was clear that any further tj^ion ^ains would have required the 
CFC to have made concessions in some other areas. 

1979 negotiations went more smoothly and far more quickly, 
r^jsentially, the settlement was an extension of the existing, 1976, 
contract with a small salary increase. In addition, for the first 
time in 1979, the union gave up some benefits included in previous 
contracts, the most significant being sabbatical leaves. These 
v^ere yielded in exchange for protection of some faculty positions. 
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The major issues in both 1976 and 1979 contract negotiations 
were job protection and class size. The Board continued to refuse 
to include class size limitations in the contract, claiming they 
didn't want to "handcuff" future Boards. Board members did, 
however, agree to specify in a side letter of agreement that a 
committee composed of teachers and administrators be established 
to determine guidelines to weighting class sizes to adjust to 
problems created by special classroom situations (e.g., shop) or 
students requiring special attention. That agreement was subse- 
quently honored* 

In respect to job protection, the union offerdd the Board a 
proposal for creating retirement incentives, on the assumption that 
if some older teachers could be induced to retire early by the 
offer of a lump cash sum, jobs of young teachers low on the senior- 
ity list could be saved. The Board agreed to such a provision for 
teachers over fifty-five years of age having over twenty years of 
service in the district. However, the cash sum was too small to 
provide sufficient inducement for many teachers to agree to retire. 
Thus, between 1973 and 1979, the union made no significant contract 
gains, and there were some losses. 

Negotiations went quickly in 1979 because they were far more 
direct than in previous years. A Board representative partici- 
pating in the negotiations explained. 

They came in with proposals they felt were 
realistic, could be accepted, and we went to 
them with things we felt were reasonable 
acceptable. . .So, essentially, what we did 
was to take the game-playing out of it. 
There was still compromising to be done and 
there were a couple of issues ve (questioned) 
but you didn^t have all th^j^ h^<^k and forth 
game playing. . .each si<!f^ ^<riBiifi%| .ii;^ with 172 
proposals, bargain ligig ^ff ihifSg^ that really 
don't matter. . We ^ii^'k^ ^^H^^"^^ '&kl>p this 
whole thing. Ve trMMi ^tk^^K Let's ' " 
get to the issues.'^ lib^t^t i?tm: happened. 

Union respondents pointed o\7;t f^t'^im^ ease with which 

negotiations took place couH ^^!0Wi^^^ large part to the 
post-strike Board members' gs?0;M?^^ m^s^ftim.34k^: of the leg.ltimacy 
of the negotiations process, m^i th^ fact Board members 

realized the union had strong. ^x;-o.che^ ^^ppc>rt. The union's chief 
negotiator explained, 
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Now they know we're talking with a united 
voice. They accept that, and it makes all 
the difference in the world. I suspect our 
next negotiations are going to be just as 
easy. ...It's completely different. It's a 
friendly coexistence now, whereas before, 
•..we were always fighting. 



Non-Contractual Gains ; 

While the CFC was unsuccessful in negotiating any significant 
contract gains after 1973 and actually incurred some contract 
losses in 1979, it made several important non-contractual gains 
between 1973 and 1979. These included: (1) establishment of 
alternate means of clarifying guidelines delineating teacher 
rights and obligations and conditions in the work environment, 
outside the contract; (2) smoother operation of both formal and 
informal procedures for handling teacher grievances; (3) estab- 
lishment of the practice of ongoing consultation between union 
leaders and district administration on all matters of concern or 
potential concern to teachers. These gains were, supported by the 
atmosphere of mutual trust and respect which developed first, be- 
tween Board membere and union leaders, and later, between union 
leaders and central district administrators • 



1. Alternate guidelines ; Prior to the strike, both association 
and union activists regarded the contract as the only vehicle for 
specifying guidelines regarding teacher rights and obligations or 
conditions in the work environment. Where the Board was unwilling 
to negotiate on certain issues — e.g., class size and teacher 
evaluation, which Board members claimed as their "prerogatives," 
there was no possibility of establishing even a common basis of 
agreement as to their handling. Board members simpJ.y maintained 
they would make the decisions in these areas, passing instruc- 
tions downwards to teachers, through administrators. Over the 
years following the strike, however, the Board indicated increased 
willingness to develop some guidelines (e.g., on detailed proce- 
dures for teacher evaluation, class size) in written memoranda of 
agreement outside of the contract. Such memoranda, while not sub- 
ject to outside arbitration if violated (as with violations of the 
contract) served to formalize and clarify district policies in 
many areas of routine concern. Once clarified, they had the , 
effect of being morally binding upon the various parties concerned. 
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Memoranda specifying guidelines pertaining, at first, to 
teacher evaluation and discipline policy, and later, class size 
and retirement incentives, were developed by committees having 
both administrator and teacher representation in consultation with 
both the Board and the union. Respondents from among Board mem- 
bers, administrators and union leaders reported consistently that 
use of these extra- contractual agreements greatly improved the 
flexibility of the contract, for' it allowed for ongoing discussion 
and exchange pertainipg to particular issues, as they arose, rather 
than limiting such discussion within the constraints imposed by 
formal negotiations. 

In addition, from the union viewpoint ^ such memoranda enhanced 
its meager contract gains, insofar as the Board coimnitted itself 
in writing on some issues it would not include in the contract — 
as in the case of class size* Union respondents noted that the 
Board had not violated its memorandum of agreement specifying 
limits to class size, although that memo. was not legally binding.* 

2. Smoother operation of grievance procedures : Grievance proce- 
dures had been developed mainly during the years prior to the 
strike through negotiations by the Association and in accordance 
with developments elsewhere in the state, some of which were man- 
dated by law. Hence, as far back as 1971 the Cedarton teachers' 
contract had a detailed grievance procedure providing for binding 
arbitration on all matters relating to violations of the contract. 
The Union had wanted to include violations of Board policy and 
administrative regulations in the 1973 contract, and this had been 
a strike issue. The 1973 settlement did include a clause permit- 
ting teachers to grieve violations of policy and regulations, but 
such grievances were specifically excluded from binding arbitra- 
tion, with the district superintendent assigned the power to make 
the final decision in such matters. In 1976, the union again de- 
manded that violations of Board policy and administrative regula- 
tions be grievable subject to binding arbitration, and the Board 
again, while agreeing in principle that such violations were 
grievable, refused to make them subject to outside arbitration. 
The 1976 Board was, however, willing to allow grievances based on 
policy or regulations to be appealed beyond the superintendent, 
to the Board itself . 



* Union respondents still complained that class size limits were 
too high. Nevertheless, the formal assia?ance that they would not 
be increased further had some positive value. 
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Contractually » therefore, the union did not achieve what it 
sought in this area. Non-contractually, . however, the provision for 
bringing grievances to the Board had two important effects: First, 
it served to increase Board members' awareness of teachers^ 
problems and concer*ns. A union activist respondent pointed out 
that even in cases where teachers lost a specific grievance, the 
act of having brought it before the Board could have the effect 
of influencing later changes in pplicy that were in the long r\in 
beneficial to teachers. He cited the following illustration: 

That grievance had to do with teacher aides. 
(The CFC also represents aides.) It had to 
do with seniority problems. The principal 
had a neighbor whom he wanted to work — he 
gave her a special job, ahead of all the 
other aides.. .They (the Board) listened, 
and they rejected the grievance, because 
they said there was nothing specifically in 
the contract that said an administrator 
couldn't do that. But then they said they 
thought it was unfair, arid directed the 
principal to come up with a policy that 
guaranteed that sort of thing didn^t happen 
in the future. 

Secondly, this provision put moral pressure on both adminis- 
trators and the Board to be reasonable in their treatment of 
teachers. The same activist respondent cited above explained it 
this way: 

If the Bc^rd takes a position which is 
adamantly against xis, and we losje (the 
grievance) we actually win , because we in- 
volve a lot of teachers in this... It gets 
people to our meetings. At the end, people 
say, ''Those damn jerks. . — They're com- 
pletely behind us, then. So the Board 
loses on a thing like that. • .They're be- 
ginning to realize this. So now, the 
position they follow is, "All right, we're 
going to listen, to try to be reasonable 
with these people." 

Teacher, administrator and Board respondents all reported 
that by 1979, most teacher grievances were settled. easily and 
amicably at the infonnal level. By contrast, prior to the strike, 
few had been settled without resorting to outside arbitration. 
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with the result that a large number of unresolved grievances were 
pending at the time post-strike Board members took office- Be- 
tween 197Af and 1979, only one grievance was taken to arbitration. 

Board and administrator respondents tended to believe this 
greater ease in the settlement of grievances reflected their own 
increased sensitivity to teacher concerns, (in contrast to pre- 
vious Boards and administrators). Union activists, however, 
pointed out that the level of cooperation finally achieved did 
not come without a struggle, that it was only after union leaders 
had applied considerable moral pressure , and after administrators 
or Board members suffered embarrassment from having lost griev- 
ances that had been taken to outside arbitration, or after having 
been exposed to the faculty or community as seeming "unreasonable" 
or "unfair" that these groups appeared motivated to settle griev- 
ances amiced^ly. 

3. Consultation : The extent to which teachers were consulted 
by administrators and the Board on matters of school district 
policy and planning, and the extent to which administrators and 
the Board were responsive to teacher suggestions pertaining to 
such matters , had been union issues since prior to the merger , as 
well as strike issues. The union had been unsuccessful in nego- 
tiating any contract changes pertaining to this issue in 1973, 
1976, or 1979. As in prc-strike contracts negotiated by the 
Association, later contracts simply acknowledged the value of 
Board and administrator consultation with teachers in regard to 
the development of educational policy and provided for regular 
meetings between district administrators (the superintendent and 
building principals) and Representatives of the CFC. 

Yet, union respondents claimed that by 1979, in actual prac- 
tice teachers had considerably more input into school, district _ 
policy and planning decisions than they had had in the past, their 
input being channeUed primarily through union leaders m consul- 
tation with top district administrators and building principals. 
While few claimed they had as much input as they would like, union 
respondents were virtually unanimous in maintaining that their 
level of input had improved, especially with the district super- 
intendent and in the high school. 

Some administrator respondents at both elementary and high 
school levels denied "consviltation" to have been a legitimate 
issue, maintaining teachers had always been consulted and listened 
to in Cedarton. Other administrators, at both levels, however, 
point to differences in individual administrator styles and to 
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the difference between an administrator consulting with a few 
individual teachers and consulting more generally. As one admin- 
istrator explained. 

Principals always had individxial teachers whom 
they respected and listened to, but I think, . . 
teachers* impact as a group is certainly greater 
than it was ten, fifteen years ago, ..The people 
in central administration, the building princi- 
pals, and certainly *the Board are listening 
more,.. Also, with a strong union, you have a 
more defined channel of information and opinion, 
and if the people who are in leadership are 
people you respect, and you know they^re 
speaking for a large group, then the result is 
that it has more impact, 

A xinion building representative commented: 

The old ideal was . . . arbitrary and at the 
whim of individuals ... In a large institution, 
there have to be (ways) of formalizing the 
input... You just can^t depend on good will. 
You have to have a more formal channel and 
a recognition that there are legitimate 
concerns - a necessity for input. It^s 
very different now. . .For example, last 
year a new discipline policy was devised — 
not by the administration, it was a cooper- 
ative effort. It's a new ball game. 

Some respondents attributed improvement in the level of con- 
sultation mainly to a more responsive central administration and 
School Board. While this interpretation may be partially valid, 
data provided by this research, from both interviews and the sur- 
vey, suggest that the union played a key role in bringing about 
this improvement. First, survey data indicated that rank-and- 
file teachers in Cedarton perceived their union to have given 
more emphasis to the goal of teacher participation in educational 
policy than was the case in the other districts studied.* Survey 
data also indicated rank-and-file teachere perceived their union 
"to have been more effective in meeting this goal than was the 

1 

^'^ See Appendix, Table 3. 
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case in the other two districts.* Furthermore, consultation at 
both building and at district-wide levels was usually either 
channelled directly through union representatives or granted in 
response to union pressues. A union activist explained. 

It isn't done without a struggle, . .Once in a 
while, the best administrators will reve 
back to the good old-fashioned dictatoriwX 
self .Like, the superintendent had this pet 
idea regarding two-hour faculty meetings where 
we were going to discuss "real issues,"... 
claiming he had the right to do it and he was 
going to do it (without having consulted 
teachers). He said, "We are going to have 
after school meetings of two hours each, four 
of them per month.". . .Well, we had one hell 
of a fight on that !... There was this big re- 
action on the part of faculty, and we all got 
together and told him exactly what we thought 
of the idea and where it was going to lead 
him. We said, "Did you (propose) these meet- 
ings because you wanted to discuss things 
that are bothering you, or did you want to 
have this meeting to prove that you're the 
boss and we're the peons? Because if you did, 
you succeeded, because now we're going to dis- 
whether or not you have the right to do this. 
We're going to go back and find something in 
the contract that will snag you, and we're 
going to fight you on this. But we're not 
going to discuss what you really wanted to< 
call these meetings for — the problems of 
the school." We hit him like this. ^ He didn't 
give up, he still wanted these meetings, but 
as a result, we came up with something that 
was mutually agreeable . 

Improvement in the level of consultation wa«3 greatest in the 
high school, where teacher participation in policy foinnation had 
been a union issue since the late sixties. Teacher respondents 
from the high school claimed that by 1979, teachers had consider- 
able input into almost every area of school policy and planning. 
Some areas, for example, curriculum decisions, were handled mainly 
through the departments. Areas such as the scheduling of hall duty 



* See Appendix, Table 7. 
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and other non-teaching assignments were handled chiefly through 
union representatives in conference with building administrators • 
Decisions concerned with overall building policies, such 
as changes in departmental structure, discipline policy, and even 
the selection of new administrators were determined by committees 
having administrator, faculty, and union Representation; Union 
representatives acted as "watchdogs" to ensure that committee 
recommendations did not violate the contract, that administrators 
fully attended to and responded to these recommendations, and that 
administrators brought their own ideas to the faculty for discus- 
sion prior to any enactment. A union leader in the high school 
offered the following example to illustrate how the union inform- 
ally exerted influence over administrators in the latter case: 

The principal had worked with us on a committee 
to work up a grievance program (in the high 
school). He had worked with us, everyone was 
pretty well satisfied. But at the faculty 
meeting, the principal came up with six addi- 
tional things he was going to lay upon us. 
There had been no prior discussion of any of 
them. One of the good things about the union 
is that teachers are now amazed if anybody does 
that.. .His position was extremely rigid, and 
when we attacked him, the guy was upset... But 
he did react . He called me after the meeting 
and apologized for the position he had taken. 
Formerly, when administrators came in and said 
something — for example, "You know, there 
aren't enough contacts between students and 
teachers outside the classroom. I'm going to 
institute a program" — people would have said, 
"Okay, try it. I'm not going to bother de- 
bating it." The program would have failed ... 
because you can't force things like this. But 
the administrator would have felt good, that h3 
had authority. With the union, they can't get 
by with this any more. People say, '*You*ve had 
no previous discussion. You haven't shown the 
need for this kind of program." So I think the 
union forces administrators to be less sloppy 
about things .like that. 

This improvement in consultation had nothing to do with the con- 
tract — contract provisions in this area were too vague to have 
had a binding impact. It reflected, rather, a change in expecta- 
tions by teachers in the high school regarding their relationship 
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to administrators, and sanctioned by informal pressure existed 
under union leadership* . The respondent cited above explained 
further. 

It's really an attitudinal thing, on the part 
of teachers and administrators both... It has 
to do with the feeling of unity that we have. 
If he makes a statement like that (referring 
to statement cited above) and somebody from 
the union gets up and starts attacking him, 
he hns the feeling that the entire faculty is 
behind that person, and he can't take it 
lightly. This feeling of unity has been built 
up slowly and painfully by all kinds of things . . . 
we have done. 

Respondents believed the greater degree of consultation 
achieved in the high school, as compared to the lower grades, to 
have been mainly attributable to differences between high school 
and elementary teacher cheiracteristics , with those at the elemen- 
tary level less prone to questioning the legitimacy of strong ad- 
ministrative authority. As indicated in the example offered above, 
the union ability to demonstrate strong rank-and-file support for 
their position. 

Discussion and Analysis of the CFC Position in the Late Seventies ; 

Because external economic conditions created pressures for 
budgetary cuts, the union was forced into giving overt emphasis 
to protective concerns (related job protection, teacher welfare, 
and the protection of teachers* rights). At times, however, such 
concerns came into conflict with other teacher concerns related 
to maintaining professional standards and good relations with 
administrators and the community. Such conflicts arose, for ex- 
ample, in respect to teacher evaluation, grievances, and faculty 
participation in school decisions. Union leaders, for years, had 
thrashed out the issues sxirrounding such conflicts among them- 
selves, with the result that by the late seventies, they had a 
clear, consistent view of their position a position in which 
the union *s protective functions were carefully balanced with 
leaders' desire to foster high professional standards and good 
external relationships. Three specific cases illustrate how union 
leaders handled issues where concerns for teacher protection came 
into conflict with professional and other considerations. These 
are described below. 
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1. Grievances and the retroactive pay issue : The CFC placed 
moderate, qualified emphasis upon pursuing teacher grievances. 
The Grievance Chairperson defined his role as one which emphasized 
a sense of what was fair or reasonsQile 9 rather than serving as 
teacher advocate without regard to the nature of the complaint. 
He was, by reputation, a "fighter" with a strong sense of justice 
— respondents cited important cases he had pursued and won on 
behalf of teacher grievants. At the same time, however, he had 
been known on many occasions to dissuade teachers froni filing 
grievances which he regarded as unreasonable or trivial, even 
when these involved technical violations of the union contract.* 
The most conspicuous example of such a grievance involved a claim 
for retroactive pay for "longevity" on behalf of a group within 
the Cedarton staff. 

The Cedarton teachers' contract provided that after fifteen 
years of teaching — ten of which were to have been in Cedarton — 
a teacher was entitled to additional compensation for longevity. 
During the mid-seventies, a teacher elsewhere in New York State, 
working xander a similar contract clause, sued his Board of Educa- 
tion for full longevity credit for prior teaching experience 
outside the district, and won the case. Many Cedarton teachers 
had extensive prior experience, due to Long's* hiring^ policies. 
Some chose to file a grievance demanding retroactive longevity 
pay based on this prior experience. 

The Union took the grievance as far as Level III (the Super- 
intendent), at which point union laaders learned the amount of 
money potentially involved. If teachers won, this grievance could 
have cost the district as much as $750,000, at a time when the 
budget was already tight. At this point, union leaders discussed 
among themselves what course to pursue. The Grievance Chairperson 
explained , 

Besides thinking the grievance was not 

totally legitimate, we wondered what it ^ 

would do to the negotiating atmosphere and 

what we have in the district. . .It became 

obvious to us that if we won all that 

money, the district would get the money out 



* Note that the Grievance Chaii?person is under obligation to 
file grievances which are technically legitimate, where the 
grievant insists upon pursuing these — even when these should 
not, in his judgment, be pursued. 
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of our hides in getting rid of younger 
teachers • The administration has a lot of 
power — For example, if we come up with an 
idea for using a new teacher, they will some- 
times go along with it, so we save a job that 
way, and we work very hard on things like that. 
We didn't want to ruin all that by demanding 
this money for the old timers who have been 
here and will stay here... So we did not go 
ahead with that grievance. I would have re- 
signed rather than go ahead with that 
grievance. 

Union leaders met first with the building representatives and then 
the general membership to explain their position and to ask for 
membership authorization to seek a settlement. The Grievance 
Chairperson went on to explain. 

We had a lot of meetings on this, argued pro 
and con. We encouraged people who disagreed 
to present their arguments, and they did. We 
explained our position. We took a vote, and 
then went by the vote... We were successful in 
getting... a settlement. . .a difficult settle- 
ment ... In order to get this agreement , we had 
to supply the Board with waivers. People 
signed away their right to sue — for $6000, 
$5000. We got 72% of those involved to sign 
waivers. But there are a number who didn't 
sign, and are quite aggravated.* But... we 
. made a decision we thought was right. To 
pursue (this grievance) would be very harmful 
to our relationships in the district. 

This case illustrates where union leaders placed priorities 
and how they handled themselves in a grievance case where griev- 
ants' technical rights were not in accord with what leaders con- 
sidered reasonable and fair. They took a hard position with their 
memberships pursuing the course of action they tieemed to be more 



* A fraction of those who did not sign waivers did sue inde- 
pendently and won retroactive pay through the courts* The Union's 
failure to support this grievance lost it some members to the 
rival, NEA — affiliated teachers' organization. And yas thus a 
factor in that organization's growth. 
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reasonable, because they saw this course as better serving long- 
range teacher interests in terms of maintaining good relations 
with the School Board and community. 

2. Teacher evaluation ; A second case illustrating how union 
leaders balanced the union's protective function with other, pro- 
fessional considerations was its position in respect to the issue 
of teacher evaluation. As indicated earlier, teachers had been 
concerned in the early seventies as to how administrative evalua- 
tions would be conducted emd how written evaluations would be 
utilized. Prior experience with colleagues whom they felt had 
been unfairly dismissed on the basis of arbitrary application of 
such evaluations made them suspect of Board proposals to evaluate 
tenured teachers. On the other hand, many teachers, including 
most union leaders, felt that improved evaluation procedures could 
be an important aid to teachers' professional development and, 
moreover, that it should not be the union's role to, protect 
teachers from honest professional criticism. 

Discussion of this issue had been taking place within the 
iinion dating back several years prior to organizational merger. 
Questions had arisen within the union as to what extent leaders 
could protect members and enhance membership solidarity without 
violating their professional integrity^ as teachers. Many felt 
strongly that the Union should not protect members who were demon- 
strably poor teachers, especially in view of the fact many, capa- 
ble young teachers were being "excessed" on the basis of seniority.* 
Questions had also been raised as to whether poor teachers could 
be helped to improve teaching skills through the use of evaluations. 
Lack of administrator support for new, inexperienced teachers had 
been an issue back in the last sixties. By the mid-seventies, 
many teachers had been teaching for over a decade with virtually 
no feedback as to teaching problems or guidance in correcting 
these. 

Intensive internal discussion of these questions enabled 
union leaders to clarify the issues surrounding evaluation and to 



* Some even wanted to go so far as to have colleagues evalxiate 
one another, thus providing a basis for determining which teachers 
deserved protection, since administrators' evaluarions were not 
generally trusted. This position was rejected by the larger group 
on the grounds that for teachers to evaluate one another would 
introduce a competitive note that should be avoided in interests 
of maintaining solidarity. 
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develop a position in which their protective obligations were 
clearly balanced with professional considerations. In response 
to an interview question in which I asked whether union's goals 
of protecting jobs and strengthening solidarity ever conflicted 
with professional standards for teaching, union leaders in 
Cedarton responded, without exception, that it did not. The fol- 
lowing two statements illustrate leaders' positions • 

None (i.e., no conflict) whatever in my mind. 
I think an incompetent teacher should cer- 
tainly be fired and I think an incompetent 
teacher should have due process of law, just 
as I think a criminal should be punished but 
a criminal should have the protection of due 
process of law, 

I don't think so in our district. We've 
talked about it, among the leaders. We feel 
that if the administrators do their job and 
they can prove that a teacher is incompetent, 
then that teacher should be let go. 

Key components in their position were (a) clear separation of ad- 
mitiistrative functions (in this case, conducting evaluations) from 
union functions (assuring due process) and (b) clear conceptual 
separation between guarantees to due process and outright pro- 
tection. Based on these distinctions, the union leadership devel- 
oped the following guidelines specifying the union position on 
teacher evaluation: 

(1) That teachers should not themselves formally fivaluate col- 
leagues, but that the union should support and encourage more 
extensive, car'eful administrator evaluation of all (including 
tenured) teachers, 

(2) That the union should play an active role in developing pro- 
cedures and guidelines for administrator's evaluations and should 
act as watchdog to assure that administrators adhered to these, 

(3) That guidelines should emphasize s^.pecific, objective criteria 
for basing evaluations and that written evaluative reports should 
adhere to these. 

(M-) That where teachers' weaknesses were identified, administra- 
tors should be held accountable to provide the teachers with 
direction and assistance in correcting these. 
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(5) That the union's role was to protect teachers* right to dm 
process — but not to protect incompetent teachers j that, in fact^ 
if administrators could document that a teacher was performing 
ineffectively and if that teacher failed to respond to ge.;^uino 
administrator efforts to correct his/her performance., thci.^ teacher 
should be dismissed. 

Because union leaders had clerkly thought through the Rami- 
fications of their position on evaluation, they were able t>o 
ecj.sHy obtain rankrand-file support f or tlie position. In t:i\eir 
dealings with administrators and the School Board, they wei-e. thus 
able to present solid reasoDing and a united front. As a result , 
when members of the post -strike School Board approached union, 
leaders for the puripose of formulating evaluation procedures, as 
specified in the 1973 contract, the xinion was .in a strong f^i^si- 
tion to offer criticisms of existing evaluation proced\ires an# 
suggestions as to their revision. Development of a set of prcvie- 
dures that satisfied all concerned parties — the union, admitv^' 
istrators and the School Board — took over a year. The ei^d 2,^^^- 
suit, however, was a carefully prepared y workable t>lan that Jl^U 
parties could abide by. 

Thus, union leaders* ability to recognize potential conflicts 
between their protective and professional concerns enabled t!h@m 
to develop a plan which acknowledged both sets of cpncerns,, sepa- 
rating them in such a way that thei union's ultimate position did 
not jeopardize one set of goals at the expense of the other. 



3. Departmental governance in the high school ; A third case 
illustrating how the union resolved contradictions between pro- 
tective and professional concerns focussed upon the structure of 
departmental governance in the high school. Teachers perceived 
this as key to their gaining more influence in cngoitg school 
decision-making: they had been highly dissatisfied with existing 
arrangements. 

The position of department chairman had been abolished by the 
central administration in 1973, just before the sti^lke- An alter- 
nate plan for administering departments under a more centralized 
system had b'3en imposed, then modified and decentralized, without 
consulting the faculty. Neither the alternate plan" nor the modi- 
fications had operated well, and by 1975, the superintendent 
wanted to reinstitute the departmsvit chairmen. At th3.s point, 
many teachers, including those designated to be the chairmen,^ ^ , 
opposed the plan on several grounds. A major basis for opposition 
was that the role of chairman had never been clearly defined. 
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It was a qua&\< Tidministrative role in which the chairmen stood in 
authority over teachers in the departments^ and yet had very little 
autonomy in exercising decisions affecting the departments, being 
accoi titabie mainly to central administration. Many teachers were 
intert; led in creating greater departmental autonomy and wanted to 
establish more collegial relationships with the chairmen, to make 
them accountable to the faculty within their departments andto 
mit them to represent department concerns to central administration 
rather than merely conveying administrator's instructions down- 
wards to faculty. 

These ideas had been discxissed within the union, as with the 
other issues, for several years prior to the organizational mer- 
ger. At this point in time, however, union leaders also had a 
further concern, which was to avoid confusion within the staff as 
to the identification of personnel in respect to administrative 
vs. teaching positions. This became important in view of the 
union's protective role. Since administrators made decisions 
affecting staff assignments which teachers might find objection- 
able or which might threaten job sectjrity, they were at times in 
a clearly adversary relationship to the union. Union leaders did 
not want any members of the teaching staff placed in a position 
where they formulated decisions in conjunction with administra- 
tion, but not with colleagues, since such decisions could be 
divisive to the staff and therefore threatening to union solidar- 
ity. Furthermore, thej'' did not want department heads evaluating 
colleagues, for reasons discussed earlier. The problem, there- 
fore, was to devise a system whereby teachers could achieve better 
professional leadership within their departments without intro- 
ducing adversa3:y relationships into the departments. 

A proposal for departmental governance was developed by union 
leaders based on extensive consultation with the entire high school 
teaching staff. It met both union concerns and teachers' profes- 
sional concerns as a result of conscious efforts on the part of 
\inion leaders to devise a plan which reconciled potential con- 
flicts between these two areas of concern. The proposal was to 
create a position called '^Teacher Coordf^aator" to act as a pro- 
fessional leader for eac^ii department. It v?as to be an elected 
position, with the faculty in each department electing their own 
coordinator for .two-year tennis, thus making them accountable 
directly to the faculty. The coordinators' role was carefully 
defined so as to separate those types of administrative 
duties which could lead to adversau^y or competitive relations 
(such as staff assignments and i^vaiuations)^from~more strictly 
collegial types of responsibi* ;.ies. Thus, in respect to teacher 
evaluation, the proposal suggested that only administrators 



conduct f ornal observations and write official evaluations of 
teachers, but that once evaluations had been completed, those 
teachers designated by the administration as in need of help would 
be referred to the coordinator for providing the help. It was be- 
lieved that within such a framework, the coordinator could work 
with colleagues in a more supportive fashion than would be possi- 
ble under circumstances in which he/she made any formal judgment 
of colleagues. A high school union activist explained. 

We felt very strongly. . .that in order to im- 
prove instruction, we would have to have 
someone who was in a non-evaluative capa- 
c /.ty. So we said that the teacher who was 
in need of improvement would be identified 
by administration. . .The administration would 
then call in the teacher coordinator and 
say, ''Look, this person is in need of im- 
provement in instruction and I^d like you to 
work with him.'* The teacher coordinator 
would then work with that person. There 
would be no evaluations, no notes, no com- 
munication ~ I should say, no evaluative 
communication — between the teacher coor- 
dinator and administration. The teacher 
would be fully aware it was not evaluative. 
In that case, the teacher is more likely to 
communicate with the coordiTiator and say, 
"These are my weaknesses; 1*11 work with 
you." Because it's an elected position, they 
(the teacher coordinators) have to be respected 
. . .trusted people. 

As with formulation of the evaluation policy, it took well 
over a year for the development of the plan for departmental gov- 
ernance. The plan finally developed by the union grew out of ex- 
tensive consultation with both administration and the teaching 
staff, and was therefore broadly acceptable to all concerned 
parties. Board members, who had been made aware of teachers* con- 
cerns in the high school through channels established at the time 
the post- strike Board took office, were receptive to the union 
proposal for department reorganization,* and the plan was insti- 
tuted along li.nes teachers, \inder union leadership, had developed. 



* Board members were less receptive to a companion plan for ad- 
ministrative reorganization, involving an elected principal. 
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In 1979, high school teacher respondents spoke with satisfaction 
regarding the successful operation of this plan, as providing a 
structure within which teachers could essentially administer in- 
ternal department affairs (such as curriculum planning). This 
case, again, illustrates how careful consideration of conflicting 
teacher interests permitted their resolution by the union through 
a balancing, yet separation, of teacher and administrator func- 
tions. The union *s direct participation in formulating the plan 
for departmental reorganization ensured development of a plan 
wherein teachers* interest in administering their own affairs 
would not clash head-on with the union's protective concerns — 
as occurred in Middlebuxy. 

In respect to potential conflicts between professional and 
protective concerns relating to other kinds of issues — e.g., 
the development of discipline policy union leaders openly em- 
ployed a/'practice of having union representatives nominated to 
serve on all teacher committees. The respect union leaders com- 
manded ^ensured acceptance of their candidates by colleagues. This 
tactic enabled the union to keep abreast of issues developing 
within the district so that any bearing potential relevance to 
union concerns could be openly addressed from the outset. 



CEDARTON lU 1979 

Respondents were in strong agreement that Cedarton was a 
better school district in 1979 than it had been ten years earlier. 
Although pressures to limit school spending continued, community- 
school relations were considerably more harmonious. Parent com- 
plaints had dropped siabstantially , and taxpayer groups were 
quieter. In spite of some reductions in educatibnal programs and 
increased class sizes. School Board, administrator, and teacher 
respondents were proud of their school system in 1979. There was 
greater stability in both administration and teaching staff, and 
relations between the two were basically good. Student achievement 
levels had improved, and discipline problems reduced. In spite of 
substantial faculty retrenchment , in the late seventies, with more 
cuts predicted for the eighties, teacher morale appeared to be 
generally high. / 

Many respondents reported the Union to have been an important 
factor contributing to Improved district conditions. The CFC was 
a strong organization in 1979 -- a power within the district, 
respected both locally and outside Cedarton as a responsible and 
unusual teachers' Union. Its effectiveness as a protective, 
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welfare organization was limited on the one hand by severe ex- 
ternal economic p '"fissures and a declining student population, and 
on the other hand, by Union leaders' desire to weigh professional, 
educational, and commiijuty considerations against its protective 
concerns. The latter, self-imposed restraints roused some opposi- 
tion to the Union from within teacher ranks, and was a factor 
contributing to the emergence of an opposing (NEA-af filiated) 
teachers', organization within the district. Yet the opposing or- 
ganization failed to win substantial membership away from the 
Union. 

The relationship of the Union to both administrators and 
the School Board was far better in 1979 than at the time of its 
recognition as collective bargaining agent, in 1973. In 1979, the 
three groups had developed good, working relationships. A major 
gain for the Union was administrator and School Board acceptance 
of its legitimacy as a formal teachers' organization, and of the 
principles of collective bargaining and the Union contt'act. An 
administrator who had served in advisory capacity to Cedarton 
School Boards since prior to 1973 had this to say in 1979: 

I believe that the Union has ... become more sophis- 
ticated... As we have, too... Not only in bar- 
gaining, but in employee relationships and in 
relating to a Union. If you always resist the 
idea ^^f a Union and it's an anathema to you, 
you'i ?ardly going to relate well to the 
spoke:>men for the majority of the teachers... 
If learned over the years that the Union 

serves its purpose, that its leadership is not 
irresponsible — and I think it*s very respons- 
ible in this district --(breaks off ) . . . .They 're 
more sophisticated,. . .we're more sophisticated 
as an administration, and ...the Boards have 
grown — even though you have turnover in Board 
membership, the Boards, collectively, have be- 
come more aware of the need for compromise, 
conciliation, consultation, sensitivity, and so 
forth. ..There appears to be better communication. 

A teacher moderately active in the Union also commented positively 
on the quality of Union-administrator-School Board relationships : 

There's no question that they (Union leaders) 
feel that they are able to communicate with these 
people now. They may have legitimate disagree- 
ments, but they don't have the kind of arrogance — 
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they don't have to deal with this entrenched 
suspicion, or entrenched annoyance and anger 
that a Union exists. They've accepted us, and 
they deal with us. . • . 

... We can disagree , and we can argue , but at 
least there is dn ability to talk and a respect 
for one another. The Union respects what the 
administration must do, what its obligations 
are; it respects the fact that the School Board 
has to reflect community views and has to have 
a concern for money. But they also have respect 
for teachers' legitimate concerns and input. 

A 1979 School Board member commented: 

In talking to people from other School Boards, 
, I get the impression our relations with 

teachers are better, — there's a better give 
and take. 

<, . 

A Union activist, commenting on the change in relationships be- 
tween the Union and administrators had this to say: 

It's completely different now. There's trust 
on both sides, openness. We feel we can go to 
them with all kinds of questions. CFC 
president meets with the super intsncimi; 
regularly. Many times, administr'arort^ ^[D^isak 
to representatives of the Union before Hhey 
try new things. . .It's completely 'afleirent , a 
friendly coexistence now, where befor© it uat 
always an adversary position. 

In 1979 the Union was a significant force promoting teacher 
input in all areas of school decision-making. It served as 
spokesman for teacher welfare interests and it facilitated con- 
sultation between administrators and teacher groups in respect 
to professional dnd educational interests. With Union A '^laence, 
exercised through informal channels, often behind the scenes, 
teachers were able to contribute substantially to importt^at school 
system decisions in areas of program, discipline, department 
structure, and appointment of administrators. 

The Union 'drew its strength from high quality, experienced 
leadership, a spirit of unity among membership ranks, and a 
realistic recognition of the reciprocal nature of the Union's 
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relationship to administrators and the community. Union recogni- 
tion of community and administrative constraints arid concerns 
contributed to a spirit of informal cooperation between these 
three groups, in spite of their formal, adversary roles. The 
cooperative atmosphere so engendered, coupled with a dogged insist- 
ence by Union leaders on teacher rights to due process ., 
the Union to contribute effectively to ensuring fairness and 
predictability in the areas of teacher evaluation and retrenchment. 
Thus, in spite of its powerlessness to protect objective job 
security, it was apparently able to mitigate teachers' subjective 
sense of insecurity. 

In 1979, the CFC therefore appeared as a significant, stabi- 
lizing force in the school district, contributing teachers to a sense 
of well-being in spite of threatening, external pressures. A 
Union member and informal leader, on the teaching staff in 
Cedarton ror over twenty years,- observed: 

There are many things .. .today that are making 
it (teaching) not an easy and relaxed place to 
be. The classroom is tougher .. .External things 
...(like) attrition — (breaks off)... It's a 
tougher time for everybody. But our situation 
makss us more ready for this new era. I think 
the (teachers). . .here are able to cope, to 
handle, able to survive, better than in some 
other districts , where there is a lot of con- 
fusion and chaos. . .The reason I say that is 
not be;cause of the administration , not because 
of the Boards. It's because of our own make-up 
...as a faculty, in terms of (our) organization. 
... We have an awful lot going for us that the 
rest... out there can't match. 
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CHAPTER III 



MIDDLEBURY 

The story of the Middlebury Union is the story of a teachers^ 
group primarily ccncemed at the outset with obtaining professional 
input on matters of school policy, and secondarily with issues of 
teacher protection and salary. This union was unique in terms of 
its leaders' vision in the sixties of an organization blending 
professional', social, and teacher welfare concerns. By the end 
of the seventies, however, the organization had reversed its 
priorities to place far greater emphasis on teacher protection and 
welfare concerns. This transformation was a result of a complex 
corobination of circumstances. 

Middlebuxy ig a racially mixed school district having a strong 
liberal and pro-education tradition. As in Codarton, the Union 
emerged in the mid-sixties as a result of changes related to 
school district expansion and a lovrering of public commitment to 
education, but it developed more rapidly, at an earlier stage. 
Strains related to these changes in the school system motivated 
teachers to seek more formal, organized input into school decision- 
making through negotiations, even prior to the enactment of state 
laws mandating collective bargaining for teachers. School Board 
refusal to recognize teachers* right to formal input, through ne- 
gotiations, or in any other form, led teachers to change their 
organizational affiliation from the NEA to thejnore militant AFT. 
Widespreab rank-and-file acceptance of unionization at this early 
stage is attributable to Middlebury *s highly liberal, socially 
av^are teaching staff. 

ThiiB is in some ways a disillusioning story. This case study 
will show, on the one hand, how a highly supportive School Board, 
committed to both educational improvement and liberal, social in- 
tegrationist goals became increasingly fragmented by changing 
economic conditions and community pressures. On the other, it 
will show how a teachers ' group initially tuiified by comnon ideals 
and professional concerns became similarly fragmented as a conse- 
quence of both external changes and internal organizational pres- 
sures. It will show how mounting tensions between teachers, ad- 
^ 'jtrators and the School Board led to a strike which resulted 
xii rurther polarizing these groups. 

The study wiXl also ehow how early leaders' inability to find 
avenues for sustaining their professional goals in a changing, less 
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supportive environment led to their own disenchantment and with- 
drawal from union activism, and furthermore, how the union's em- 
phasis on democratic, grass roots staff participation appears to 
have underroined its ability to sustain strong leadership. In 
contrast to Cedarton, leaders' inability to recognize certain 
inherent contradictions between teachers' professional goals and 
welfare goals led to the union's inability to resolve these, re- 
sulting in greater factionalism within the union than might other- 
wise have occurred, and eventucLLly, to diminished collective in- 
volvement with professional and educational issues. 

The local union's increased reliance in the seventies on the 
parent, statevyide organization (KYSUT) helped to strengthen the 
local in terms of bargaining power cmd political clout. However, 
this alliance, coupled with the union^s strong defensive posture 
appears to have reduced its sensitivity to professional issues and 
further contributed to polarization from the community. In 1979, 
the Middlebury Federation of Teachers was a strong, traditional^ 
labor union, respected as a power in the distruct, having a dimin- 
ished role in educational decision-making. 

BACKGROUND 

Middlebury is an amorphous, suburban district lying in the^ 
region between several "older" suburban towns in the New York City 
metropolitan area. As in Cedarton, the district underwent consid- 
erable population growth following World V/ar II, with accompanying 
expansion of the school system, during the 1950 's and 60 's. But 
in Middlebury, the expansion was less extreme, occurring at a slower 
rate over a longer period of time. Until the early sixties, 
Middlebury was an elementary school district only. Grades K through 
8 were housed in three school buildings which pre-dated the war. 
Students attended high school in a nearby town. 

Historically J the district had a diverse population — ra- 
cially, ethnically, and socio-econcmically. Dating back to the- 
twenties and thirties ^ Middlebury- had a sizeable Black population, 
including middle clas3 professional, working class and poor Black 
groups. Altogether, Blacks comprised about one-third of the school 
population from the fiftien through the sixties and seventies. 
Also historically, the district contained a large Jewish popula- 
tion-— main3y middle class professionals. Jews constituted 
another third of the school population from the fifties through 
the seventies. The balance^ was composed of a mixture of various 
white ethnic working and middle class groups, including a large 
number of Catholic families who utilized parochial, rather than 
public , schools . • 
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Middle class, liberal Black and Jewish parents were the only 
segments of the population especially vocal in school affairs until 
the mid-sixties. These were people who placed high priority on 
educational values ; though at times critical of specific school 
practices, they could be counted on to provide solid support for 
school budgets, staffing, and expanding programs. These two groups 
also tended to be in the vanguard of those concerned about the 
race problem in the fifties. Starting in the early fifties, they 
formed a pro-integrationist , educationally progressive coalition 
which dominated the Middlebury schools and school boards through 
the late sixties. 

Respondents report the district during this period to have 
had unusually supportive school boards — supportive of the teach- 
ing staff, of educational programs, and of a "social philosophy" 
of racial integration. Duiring the fifties, Middlebury. earned a 
reputation as a model school isystem for its approach to racial 
issues. Long before the problem of de facto segregation was widely 
recognized as a problem in northern schools, the Middlebury School 
Board abandoned the neighborhood school concept and traditional 
grouping practices, moving to a plan which provided for completely 
heterogeneous grouping and extensive interracial contact among 
students in all elementary g??ades. The grouping policy appealed 
to liberals in the community and to the teaching staff on two 
counts: one was the social ideology it reflected (racial integra- 
tion) and the other vras an educational ideology, placing emphasis 
upon teaching the "individual child" and the "whole child," in 
terms of the goal of developing each to his "full potential." 

Teacher respondents who had bee^n on the staff during the fif- 
ties and early sixties recall this perio4 as a time when staff 
morale was high. They felt themselves to have been part of a 
school system moving In a positive direction to find solutions to 
problems plaguing members of the educational establishment else- 
where. A teacher who came to Middlebury in the late fifties 
described the excitement teachers felt in that period: 



There was a creative ferment and an atmos- 
phere that went with it... We were there to 
change America — to solve Americans social 
problems through education, to prove that 
all children could learn in more-or-less the 
same way, that racial differences and socio- 
economic differences could be overcome — 
And, I think, we did damn well. . .before the 
Black movement overtook us and outside 
pressures started polarizing people. 
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They did not perceive their task as easy; in some ways, heterogene- 
ous grouping accentuated acadsmic and social problems associated 
with economic and racial disadvantage. They were optimistic, how- 
ever, because they felt supported by their administrators and 
School Board. Whon S.t became evident that heterogeneous grouping 
and attention to '^individual" children were not enough to close 
significant gaps in academic achievement between disadvantaged 
and advantaged students, the Middlebury School Board did not blame 
teachers (as happened elsewhere). Rather, it was among the first 
to apply for funds from outside sources to initiate special com- 
pensatory education j«?cgraros, such as "Headstart" and "Project 
Able" and brought in university consultants to lead workshops on 
new approaches to teaching or curriculum. Thus, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and J^chool Board members perceived themselves as working 
together "as a team" to meet a common challenge. 

Respondents did not recall particular administrators as having 
been especially important or charismatic figures in the history of 
the district (as was the case in both Cedarton and Oakville). The 
positive school ataiosphere in Middlebury was more often attributed 
to "admirable School Boards," and to the spirit of mutual support-, 
iveness that derived fvoti meeting a common challenge. However, 
teachers consistently reported their relations with administrators 
to have been good during the fifties and early sixties. Prior to 
the construction of the high school in 1961, teachers had easy^ 
informal access to administrators. Respondents reported communi- 
cation to have been good, and administrators to have been respon- 
sive to teachers' ideas and concerns. 

Due to its reputation, Middlebury attracted many highly-qual- 
ified, strongly-coirmitted teachers during the fifties and sixties. 
Teachers applying to the district tended to be disproportionately 
liberal in both social and educational philosophy. Still, the 
district had its "old guard" — teachers who had come in an earlier 
era ("...a lot of stiff-necked teachers, who didn't smile until 
Christmas...). Furthermore, not all those hired during the period 
of district expansion were highly- committed V highly capable, or 
liberal in philosophy, for large numbers were added to the staff 
in the late fifties an^-V early sixties. 

During the sixties, the disti^ict began to be affected by a 
number of problems, internal and external. In 1962, the district 
opened its own high school. This change brought a number of un- 
anticipated problems . First, it meant accelerated expansion of 
the school system at a time when the student population was al- 
ready growing. As in Cedarton, rapid increase in district size 
brought about tensions and instability within the staff. 
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Administrator-teacher contects were reduced. School administration 
became more formal, less flexible aad less responsive to teachers. 
As the staff expanded, turnover among both teachers and adminis- 
trators increased. 

Secondly., tho addition of an olQpr student pop\il.ation brought 
about a host of student-related problems the district was not pre- 
pared to handle. Older students presented far more complex needs 
and pt»oblems than elementary students — acadejnic problems, dis- 
cipline probls:)iG, social problems all took on more urgency. 
Policies reflecting the district's "social and educational philo- 
sopy'' developed and applied at the elementary level were often 
unsuited at the secondary level, and there was no appropriate model 
from outside tho district which offered better ways of meeting the 
problems presented. 

Furthermore, only two years after the opening of the high 
school V the district's supei'vising principal — a man committed 
to liberal, integrationist goals ~ left for another position. 
Although he had sei?ved also as high school principal, he was re- 
placed by two administrators — a new supervising principal and 
a high school principal — both from outside the district, and 
J,ess committed to the district philosophy. Substantial turnover 
in the high school principalship continued after that, throughout 
the 1950's. Thus, the high school lacked stable, effective leader- 
ship in developing programs, policies and staff relations during 
its initial period of establishment. This appears to have been 
an important factor leading to rising dissatisfaction among high 
school faculty during the mid-sixties. 

Respondents reported that during this period elementary 
teachers, also, were becoming increasingly dissatisfied with the 
quality of educational services provided by their school system. 
Changes taking place in the district outside the schools were 
beginning to have their impact. New, upwardly mobile families, 
both Black and White, in predominantly blue collar or lower white 
collar bccupatioris^^ w^^^ new housiTlg develo^viients in 

the district in large numbers • These were people who came to the 
district primarily becduse housing was less expensive than in iy 
neighboring towns, and who had little awareness of the district's 
integrationist philosophy. Furthermore, at about this time, the 
district merged with a smaller, neighboring middle class school 
district, bringing in a more conservative middle class element, as 
well. These shifts in population meant a restructuring in public 
social attitudes, and especially in attitudes towards education. 
As a former school board member put it, up until the late sixties, 
"this community divided clearly into two camps: pro and con school. 
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But now the pro-school people divide 5.nto many factions." People 
who were willing to awppc^i'^t the schools by voting for higher 
taxes by no means uniformly supported the philosophy of integra- 
tion, nor did they suppo:'.**: a oominon philosophy of education. 
Sharper divisions begiin to -^rr.ex^ge between Blacks and Whites, and 
there were split r vri^^hin both racial groups as well. 

Wliile the liberal BlMvii'i-Vrnite coalition continued to main- 
tain a majority on tha School Board for some time, more conserva- 
tive candidates of both races began to gain seats. The Board as 
a whole began to take a more moderate approach towards resolution 
of school problems, in response to increased pressures from con- 
servative members and their constituencies. The district also 
began to sui'fe'o problems related to school financing. A rising 
tax rate aroused portions of the anti-school faction that had 
previously remained silent. In response, the Board began to ini- 
tiate cuts in school programs and personnel. 

The net effect was a feeling of frustration among members of 
the teaching staff. Respondents I interviewed in 1969 claimed 
that obvious needs were not being met, that there were shortages 
of needed specialized personnel, e.g., reading specialists, that 
building facilities were becoming overcrowded. In addition, they 
felt that the schorl district lacked direction, that adequate 
programs were not being developed to meet student needs, and 
that teacher suggestions for improvements, in the school system 
were no longer taken seriously. Teachers perceived these prob- 
lems as reflecting a slackening of commitment on the part of the 
School Board and top administrators to the district's "philosophy. 
Some saw them specifically, as reflecting changes in personnel 
occupying key administrative or School Board positions; others 
saw the problems in a larger perspective, as reflecting new pres- 
s\ires on the Board and administration from external sources. In 
both cases, hovrever, the effect was to reduce teachers' role in 
determining school district policies, and to heighten their frus- 
tration with administrators. 

Teachers reported administrators and School Board members 
continued to give lip-service to the concept of faculty partici- 
pation in decision-making, and that faculty committees were often 
set up to look into various problems for piorposes of making rec- 
ommendations, but that such committees seemed little more than 
forums for discussion, an "outlet for faculty feelings." They 
claimed administrators screened committee suggestions, and used 
only those that supported their own ideas. This particularly 
bothered them when professional issues were at stake, as indi- 
cated in the following statement made by :^ high school teacher 
in 1969: 
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We used to make up lengthy reports. They 
would take the reports, read them, then write 
up their own report with a few things that we 
had mentioned you know, never consult us 
on this kind of thing — and then come ou~ 
with a beautiful document stating, ''This is a 
summary of the faculty and administrative re- 
port on evaluation of teachers." 

I remember they did this on in-service pro- 
grams, and we did a complete flip . We'd go 
in and say, "But look, this is a half of what 
we said." They would say, "Well, we're com- 
promising." But we didn't have a chance to 
say that's where we wanted to compromise. 
Then they would say, "Well, we felt that's 
fair enough. Now, don't you think that's 
fair enough?" What were you going to do? 
You knew you were weak, you knew you were 
really powerless, and so you backed off. 



TEACHERS" ORGANIZATIONS ; 



Changes in the Teachers' Organization : 

The first teachers' organization in Middlebury was a Teach-' 
ers' Association formed in the late 1930 's, aifiliated with the 
NEA and later also with the New York State Teachers' Association 
(NYSTA). As in Cedarton, respondents recalled the old Associa- 
tion as a kind of social club, to which both teachers and admin- 
istrators belonged. While the Assooi^tipn Ttede aanu^l recommen- 
dations regarding salary and fringe benefits to the school Board- 
it did not, as an organization, engage in or press other issues, 
and it did not conduct negotiations with the administration or 
School Board in any formal sense. 

In the mid-sixties, as teacher dissatisfaction began to 
mount, several Association leaders began to suggest the organ- 
ization play a stronger leadership role in representing other 
kinds of teacher interests and in influencing school policy. 
As a first step, they launched an attempt to reorganize their 
Association chapter in hope of strengthening its membership 
base and power in the district. Proponents of reorganization 
claimed that the Association as it was then structured neither 
allowed for adequate communication among teachers nor adequately 
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represented jteacher concerns. As in Cedarton, a major iarget 
Ws^ .to/ eliminate administrators from the organization, in recog- 
:ini¥ibn^'^of a growing dichotomy between administrator and teacher 
intjerests, and in the belief that the presence of administratoijs 
at meetings hindered teacher discussion of certain issues. 
Another target was to -broaden teacher participation in the or-; 
ganization througli'a^more coipplex -structure, wherein meetings 
would be held within the individual buildings'^ to provide more' 
member -access to the organization and a system of building dele- 
gates to a central assembly would be instituted to iinpr»ove , 
communication between btd.ldings. (A new constitution incorporat- 
ing these proposals was "Overwhelmingly approved by the .member- 
ship. . ,^ ' ' 

Reorganization, did not accbn^dish as much as teachers had ^ 
hoped, but it did help in some respects — - f of- example, it im- 
proved Staff communication between buildings. What it did riot 
accomplish was to increase teacher power to any substantial 
degree. Ac<jffi?ding to re/spondents^lnterviewed in 1969, 'when 
teacher representatives w ent, to the buildi ng prancipal^^ 
intend¥Sfc"tc~p - their case on d particular issue , the reply 

was still, as before, ."Well, ^ we '11 take it intp consideration. 'V ^ 
Hdnce, teachers continued to perceive their role in decision- 
making as weak, in the face of an accompanying perception that 
top administrators were not making progress towards resolving 
educational problems in the district. 

Attempts towards Professional Negotiations ■ ^ 

Middlebury teachers expected far more of their Association 
and their School Board at this point in time than did most 
teachers in either of the other districtis studied. In the fall 
of 1966, the Teachers' Associa^:ion decided \o request the School 
Board to grant a ^Professional Negotiations Agreement." This 
was prior to the enactment of the Taylor Law,* granting teachers 
the right .to negotiate, although that legislation was passed 
shortly thereafter.* Based on their perception of the local 
School Board as liberal and friendly to teachers, they expected 
to easily persuade Board members of the advantage.^: to'th'e dis- 
trict of establishing formal , negotiations. , , . 



A -However, Middlebury teachers were highly aware of precedents 
from other school districts having gained the right to formal 
l;>argaihing, with the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) in 
New. York being the most conspicuous. 



Association leaders drew up a proposal for- a negotiations 
"agi^eement which members, ratified overwhelmingly (by a vote of 
1U2 to 17). Central 'to their proposal was the concept of es^ 
tablishing a "structure" which would ensure greater teacher ; 
input in educational- decision-making. An early activist ex- 
plained, 

V . . \ , 

The teachers' demand for a voice in curric- 
ulum probably represents the main key. But 
: you can't' nego-fe-iate complex problons. You 
can negotiate procedures. 

^ X - 

The essence, therefore, of what they were seeking through nego- 
tiations was the establishment of a set of procedures through 
which continued participat4.on of teachers in formulating school 
policy could be ensured over time. The set of procedures or 
"structure" which the Teachers' Association proposed was based 
on principles advocated at that time' by the American Federation 
of Teachers — recognition of the teachers' organization the 
official representative of the teaching staff , regular negoti^^ 
ating sessions , and' sdmo~form-of -mediation^ xn the; 

event of impasse. ^« In additix>n, they wanted to establish the 
relevance of botlY teacher welfare aiik educational policy items 
as 'legitimate negotiating areas. It is to be jioted that at this 
point in time, Middlebury Association leaders were far more 
aggressive in insisting on negotiating in areas other. than ^ 
teacher welfare than were leaders in either of the other dis- 
tricts studied. 

The School Board w'^s .willing to meet. with Teachers' Associ- 
ation representatives to discuss the proposal, and several meet- 
ings were h^ld over the next* few months.*^ It is important to 

— — — — " ' ■ • ^ ' ~~ 

* All of these principles were established in theVollowing 
year by enactment of the Taylor Law. 

ft* Evidence of the nature and content of discussions ; between 
the two parties is contained in a tape recording of their first 
session dealing with the Professional Negotiations Proposal in 
-1966. The taped discusssion and copies of documents exchanged 
between the two parties provided the basis for the ensuing dis- 
cussion. The taped discussion serves to support reppondents 
later assessments of the Situation. Points covered in the , 
following paragraphs ..are 'based upon this, and documents exchanged 
. between the. teachers' group and the School Board.. 
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emphasize that both parties appear to have met together inja 
spirit of ''good faith" ~ a clear contrast to teacher-Board 
relations in both Cedarton and Oakville. Fr^m the teachers', 
viewpoint, however, good faith Was not enough, tliey hoped to 
obtain a commitment from the Board that a "new seriousness" would 
•be attached to teacher proposals --some kind of guarantee that 
their role in decfeion-makins would be extended beyond that of 
mere consultaticm. For this reason, they viewed the principle 
of mediation a/ crucial. A member of the comm^ittee elected to 
meet with the Bbard in 1966 explained: / : 

We wanted some recourse beyond the Board, s6 
that if total disagreement should develop, it 
wouldn't just die, '^automatically. And. that's 
where the major hang-up came wxth^the Board. 
We wanted recourse to outside "inediation — and 
we used the word advisedly; that .somebody • 
ver^sed in -education would come in and. listen 
... to bo^^ sides and at least offer an /objective 

' V view point as to the possibil ity of imp lement-. i_ 

~~r > \ ing^what we were suggesting, i * V 

In retrospect, several teacher leaders involved in pressing 
for the Professional Negotiations Agreement recognized their 
approach as having been naive. In effect, they were asking the 
School Board to voluntarily a^ee to submit its, decisions to 
teacher review. Their appeal to the Board wasjjased overtly on 
the argument that such action would imprxDve^ teacher participa- 
tion and teacher morale, thus benefitting 'the operation of the 
school district. -Underlying the appeal, however, was a feeling 
on the part of ^many 'teachers that they were better equipped 
than Board members to make certain types of decisions, and, that 
a "negotiations" situation, with recourse to mediation, would 
help to strengthen faculty influence.* Mediation, while not - 
^'legally binding, might have the effect of exerting, more pres- • • 
sure upon the .Board to give more serious consideration tQ 
teacher recommendations than had been given in the past. 

Board members were unable* to accept the desi£rr:;bility of 
creating a "negotiating"- situation- between themselves, and the 
faculty. In the first place, meinbers of the Board took the 



« A point of view was expressed by many teacher respondents. 
Teachers in Middlebury felt themsej.ves better equipped to make . 
educational decisions by virtue of both their training and their 
direct contact with students^. in the classroom.. 
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position that if all parties concerned — faculty, administra- 
tors j and. School Board wfere dedicated primarily to the 
education of children in the district, there should^ be no cause 
for r orif lict , and therefore all issues should be resolvable 
within a framework of "mutual interest" aWd "mutual trust."* 
While teachers percl^ived the Board as; susceptible to pressure 
from non -educationally orien-^ed interests in the /fcommunity. 
Board members simply wuld not acknowledge) this perception as 
vali^. .Secondly, while faculty members viewed administrators 
as being "under the thumb;* of the Board, Board members regarded 
administrators as fulfilling a role close to that of Impartial 
expert. .They could see no reason, therefore, for not ccJntinu- 
in'g under the old sys-tiem whereby faculty recommendations were 
brought to them through "adm.inistratiye channels" and with 
"appropriate administrative comment." Finally, the Boa^>d was 
simply not prepared to relinquish its ultimate authority as 
"trustee" of the school system. ^ , 

The ne-^, result was that discussions between teacher repre- 

sen tatives and Board members ultimately broke dow n. This 

"^occurred principally on two key issues: (1) the establishment 
of mediation procedures, anv^ (2) the degree to which teachers 
were to be accorded a voice In .policy on any educational matters 
beyond what coul^^be concretely, defined as "welfare items, "^.e., 
salary, fringe benefits, and physical working conditions .^^""^ 

^ There were several re'feriences to this ppsition in the tape- 
recording of the first negotiating session between teachers and 
the Board. Board members showed little awareness of -fche 
possibility. that legitimate differences might arise between 
themselves and teachers ^s a result o^ differing perspectives 

between. t^e two groups. ^ 
_^ .. , — 

Ttesi^stance to voluntary acceptance of Prpfesi^onal Negoti- 
aiont by school boards was a* common pattern elsewhere. See 
Woll^tt (1967) for explanation. ... 

Note, first that the Board defined the. scope of "welfare" 
items more narrowly than teachers did ,^ and secondly , that on 
* educational policy items, the Board continued to define teach- 
ers' role as purely advisory. 
- • ^ 
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The Move Towards Unionization 

Activists I interviewed in 1969 expressed little doubt that, 
had the School feoard accepted. their proposal for a Professional 
" . Negotiat&ns Agreement, with mediation provisions, the move to 

unionize |liadlebury teachers* would not h§ve occurred. According 
^ to their 'reports, the desire to establish mechvani'sms for^ 
strengtheniiig teacher voice in policy was the pi-^iinary immediate 
m6tive. Tha^s argument is supported by the fact that che impasse 
between teachers the Board did not occui? over welfare items, 
Undoxibtedly , there were discrepancies between what ^teachers 
^ 1^ sought and what the Board was willing to igrant on bread-and-. 

butter it?ms, and undoubtedly many teachers saw advantages of - 
establishing a ftegotiat ions setup vis-a-vis thpse item^, Never- 
■ theless, the Sqhobl Board did gr^t teachers the right to par- 
ticipate more fully, with colectiv^ representation , in decisions 
related to teacher welfare specifically, salary and fringe 
^- \ Benefits — prior to the time the imion chapiter was fprmed.^ 

Hence, it appears that teachers had less .cause fqr frustration 
Ke bread-andrbuttj5X_anea^^ 7— 




In the ear^ly spring , of 1967, ^the first step towards forma- 
tion of a Union chapter wks taken. An pfficer of the Teachnrs' " 
Associa-ii.oh,«.who had been active on the committee- which met with • 
^ the 'Schoor Board,, begajp on his own- to circulate a petition,*:^ , , . 
- gathering nameS o^^-^eachers who would be willing to join with' 
A* him in obtaining a ch^ter for» an AFT. local. His success [in 

obtaining signatures -was^ unexpectedly dramatic, with over sixty 
• ; . teachers signing in a brief "period of time. Other officers of 
\ the Association, many of whom were sympathetic to his move, 

feared that 'the formation of a second teachers' organization 
• - would have the effect of splitting teachers down^ the. middle, and 
ultimately weaken their position in relation to administration 
and the School Board. The offici^er who^ had initiated the peti- 
tion was persuaded to withciraw it, in favor of an alternative 
»> plan „ to hold a referendum among , members of the "Teachers' Associ- 
. ation on the question cf whether th^ organization as a Kftole 
bhould change its affiliation wjLth NYSTA and NEA and join AFT. 
Notices, were sent out and teachers given three weeks to debate, 
the matter. .WJien the\vo1:e. wai^^ held, a^iliation with the Union 
was supported by almost two to one. J 

. Th^ quest icjn arises as to^why joining the Union (i.e., the 
AFT) was considered a relevant response in terms of the concerns 
identified in the preceding analysis as prevalent among Middlebury 
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teachers at that particular time. The following statement, 
~ made -to lao by one of the original proponents of uniopizafion, 
helps to clarify the relevance: ^ 

'"^ . /f filiating Kith the Union would 'in effect kfi ^ 

telling the Board of Education that not only * 
do we represent the? feeling of the faculty in. 
these discussions r-- that a negotiations situ- 
* . '^ati6n should exist iut the faculty feels 
strongly enough to .affiliate with a group 
allying it.self with an approach t'hat stresses 
xYi^n^ coller.ci^^' bargaining. ' ^ . 

''^SCme teachers also felt that alliance with the Union would have 
the effect of bolstering membership morale , in the s^e^ that 
their new identification wouM be with a more militant or^ahiza- 
.tiqn. Furthermore, they hoped it >'/Ould bring some outside 
support to their /demands, in tenr.3 ^f organizational and le^al ^ 

. assistance cwailable from the state affiliate of the AFT (then 
_j<nom_as_^pLi^^ of Teachers ) . • 



^ A factor of crucial importance in accounting for the| suc- 
cess*' of the move towards unionization in Middlebury is tH^t it 
was'strongly supported at the elementary level as well as at the 
junior and senior ^ligh school levels This pattern deviated 
noticeably fr9!a that observed by others, elsewhere and from 
the pattern in Cedarton, where early Union members were concen- 
trated almost entirely in thie high school*" 

* This was "not, however, 'a motive of major importance in Middle- 
bory^ since teachers there perceived the strength of their Union 
as. dependent mainly on their own acti/ity, according to inter- 
view, .reports. , 

=** Respondents claim that the vote in favor of union affiliation 
was as -strong at the elementary level as at the junior and senior 
high school levels. Questionnaire rasults tended tc\ confirm this 
observation. ■ Out of the entire Middlebury sample, 63 percent of 
elementary, teachers (N = 40) and 67 percent of secondary . teachers 
(N = 50) were Union members. • ' 

. 

ftftft Findings reported from other studies indicated that the conj- 
mon pattern in the .sixtifes was for union membership to be far-more 
heavily concentrated irf secondary schools than in elementary 
" scHools. See Cole (1969) and Rosenthal (1959). f<)^ , 
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'Greater support from the elementary staff for the early 
Union in Middlebury can bfe attributed iu part to Miadlebury 
teachers' greater liberalism ife., to their more favorable 
attitudes toward the labor movement in general and to identifi- 
cation^ of teachers with labor in particular. This factor 
appears to have been influential nt)t so much 'in predisposing 
teachers, t^ards affiliating with the . Union as in that it did 
not serve as. a deterrant against it. In other words, unioniza- 
tion was more gerierally perceived as, an appropriate means for 
expressing teacher dissatisfactions' at an earlier point in time 
than it was in Cedarton-or Oakville. 



Union Leadership and Factionalism ; 

Although support was strong for the Union, from its cpnAi^ep- 
tion, ^ong elementary teachers, its top leadership was initi- 
ally concentrp.ted mainly in the high school. The presic^ency 
circulated among several high school teachers; until the 1970' s. 
The active high school core who dominated the Union during the 

late-sixties-had-a--s-Vrengly~ideaH^ti^^ 

tion 'a purpose. It was they, particularly, who viewed the Union 
as a mechanisnt'for changing the structure of administrator-staff 
relations. They sought to increase teachers* professional"- 

^autonomy and participation in all decision-making areas — pro- 
gram, selection and retention of staff and administration, as : 
well as decisions affecting teacher welfare and working condi- 
tions. They viewed "professional autonomy" and "teacher wel- . 
fare" as inseparable , con^plementary goals ultimately related on 
the one hand t^,'- enhancing teacher dignity agid morale, and on. 
the othip, to benefitting the schools through improved staff 
participation. / 

Thjs view of the Union was most clearly articulated by a** 
high school social studies teacher named Martin Lanciau. Landau 
had been active in founding the Union, and many considered him 
its "spiritual leader" through the sixHiies- He did not actually 
serve as president except for two, years between :^969 and 1971, 
but he wa^ an active member of both- .the Union Executive Council 
and negotiating^ team from the time the Union was founded. 
Landau was a controversial figure, viewed as too "ideological"^ - 
by some Union respondents, but highly respected within a large 
segment of the teaching staff , and by School Board members who 
knew him through negotiations. His supporters described him as 
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a highly intelligent, sensitive, and principled person, with a 
strong commitment .to improving education. A respondent who had 
been on the School Board while Landau was Union president des- 
cribed him as follows: j- 

I have great respect for him. . .Marty is very , ^ 
^professional. He is interested in schools 

• . '^nd teachers doing a better job always. 

He's v^ry competent. . .and. . .he remains true 
: to his inner self. 

Another Schopl Board respondent commented, 

Marty is my i^eal of what a teacher. . .should 



be. (But he) is more than just a teacher, 
he * s an* ideologist , ... an institution unto 
himself.. . .Marty is a charismatic leader... who 
excites strong feelings in Qther people — of 
admiration, and of dislike. 



Landau and the »'professional-ideaIist'* leadership core 
tended to be highly aiberal teachers 'who not only believ^ 
strongly in the district's Social philosophy but whp als^ es- 
poused prinbiples of "grass roots participation" and "denipcracy 
for their organization. They were ideologically ''plpo l^bor» 
but critical of the American labor establishment. Trends towards 
"oligarphy" in labor organizations were especially abhorrent to 
them. They envisioned their own organizatioji, therefore, as 
needing to operate completely according to democratic principles, 
in addition, they advocated cooperation — 'i?ather than competi- 
tion with community groups'. * w • / . 

The Middlebury Teachers' Federation was, however, more 
prone to factionalism ban either of the other Unions studied. 
While professional-idealists dbminated the executive -council 
through 1971, tHere was also a vocal group • on the council who 
espoused a more traditional and labor -oriented view of. the 
Union's purposes — believing that it should limit its goals to 
"weJffare" functions » i.e., improving salaries, benefits, working 
conditions, and protecting teachers' personal I'ights. A member 
of the Union's executive council in 1969 made this observation: 

There is split. . .We^haven't allowed it to 
become a divisive split, but there is a fac- 
• tion i-Ofi the Council). And it's the old-type 
Union people against the new- type Union people. 
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• ^ . . . You see , we ' ve not priinar;ll^ Union people 
/ . per se. We're primarily school people who 
are looking for the bes$ mode. Whereas the 
■ others are primarily Union people. • 

A group of former Association activists who openly oppolsed 
affiliation with the Union as "unprofessional'' initially split 
away from the MTF to form a. Hew- Association chapter. But when 
the new Association was uncuccessful. in gaining substantial 
membership, it fblded:; Its leaders joined the Union and gained 
representation on. the executive council. This group tertded to 
be more conservative aiid more accepting of administrative and 
School Board authority than .the professional idealists, while 
at the same time less "breadkand-butter'' oriented^than the 
traditional unionists. Reasohs for the greater^ factionalism 
ocpiirring in Middlebury, relaftive to the other districts ^studied, 
are not clear. Middlebury respondents almost universally attri- 
buted it to the "type of teacher" reqruited^to Middlejjurir — 
"strong, independent people." Such an explanation does not 
JioldLup_, Jiowev^ S^oxip 
in Cedart on also contained many strong, independent people. 
More probably reasons are as foi^lows: 



1) First, the fact that the transition from the Association to 
the Union as the meijority organization took place far more - 
rapidly >ti Middlebury than in Cedarton, with the result that 
neither leaders nor members had the opportunity to . informally 
"hash over" goals and iron out differences among themselves 
before the organization was faqed with formal obligations to 
be carried out e.g. , involvement in negotiations, grievance 
procedures. - 

2) 'Secondly, since the majority of teachers joined the Union 
right after its formation, the new organization was larger and / 
had greater diversity infeopinion to contend with, within its own 
ranks at the outset than it would had the majority remained with 
the established organization. The greateV initial size of the 
new Union group (relative to Cedarton) made internal differ-^ 
ences more difficult to resolve informally, and it meant indi- 
viduals holding dif ferent^ positions on Union issues could more 
easily muster different support groups to back their positions. 

3) Thirdly, because the "group who openly opposed the Union,, 
forming an NEA-affiliated chapter in Middlebury, lacked strong 
leadership and significant membership support, there was no 

. real period of conflict between the two organizations as in 
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Cedarton, This conflict in Cedarton served to motivate both 
sides at first to clarify differences and later to work more 
consci^DUsly towards compromise. 

U) Finally, the belief in democratic organizational .prpcesses 
as basic to the philosophy of the Union (including grass roots ^ 
"membership participation and circulation in the office of presi- 
dent) made Middlebury professional- idealists reluctant to exert 
as strong leadership arid direction as they might have during 
the formative period of their Union. 

In spite of the fact that professional-idealists succesp- 
fully. dominated the Union for several years, factions within the 
Union and the tensions they generated were important factors 
contributing to later changes in. leadership and Union goals. ^ 
The ideal of democratic, grass roots participation also contri- 
buted to a diffusion of the Union's initial focus, as we shall* 
see,' in the seventies, since leaders of the more traditional" 
factions and a large proportion of rahk-and-file teachers 
neither shared nor fully understood professional idealista' 
—vision. — ■ : — — - — ' - ■■■ • ■ . • 



THE lATE SIXTIES AND EARLY SEVENTIES , 



Negotiations in the Late Sixties : 

.The Piablic Employees Fair Employment Act '(the "Taylor Law'') 
enacted by -the New York St at ^ Legislature in the spring of 1967, 
only months after the formation of the Union chapter, settled 
the conflict between the Middlebury Teachers' Fisderation and the 
School Board over^ negbtiati'&ns; by mandating collective negotia- 
tions between" piiblic employers and duly elected employee repre- 
sentatives • The law sp(^cified wages, hours, and "terms and 
conditions of employment" as the areas subject to negotiations. 
Differences in interpretation of "terms and conditions of em- 
plpyment," however, left some ambiguity on the types of issues 
to be nogotiatea. 

Representatives of the MTF and the Middlebury School Board 
held their first formal negotiating sessions under' the Taylor 
Law in the spring of 1967. Interpreting "conditions of employ- 
ment''' as including a bread range of conditions in the occupa- 
tional setting, the MTF presented the Board with a list of 128 
contract proposals compiled from rank-and-file teacher sugges- 
tions. The list ranged in substance from salary, fringe 
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benefits, and working^oux-^s to class size and involvement of 
teachers 'in curriculum, program development,^ teacher evalua- 
tion and the hiring of administrators* Board members adamantly 
refused, however, to negotiate in areas other than^hose 
Strictly pertaining toV teacher welfare or ber»^i*f. A respon- 
dent active on the 1967''MTF negotiating committed explained. 



Within the proposal there was as much dealing 
with policy and cuiwiculum and larger teach- 
ing conditions — there *s probably as much of 
that , • if ^lot raor.e , than bread-and-butter . . 
issues. But the bread-and-butter issue? may 
seem m^re important because that is what the 
Board of Education wjanted to talk about... 
What happened was that whenever they came to 
•anything vaguely concerned with policy, they 
said ''fNot negotiable. This is hot a condi- 
tion which has been defined by the Taylor 
Law — salary, fringe ^benefits and working 
conditions." 



School Board respondents confirmed the Board *s opposition to 
dis|jussing policy issues. A Board member active in negotia- 
tions during the late sixties said: 



As a Board member, I started out very much 
With the feeling — and I think this was 
cominori for most Board members — that really 
we did have the power .and the right to decide 
.what was done in regard to the teachers... 
On 'certain items, we just responded that 
they were not negotiable, and they would ^ 
argue' some about it , but we , for the mbst 
part, just stuck to our -position, saying 
they were not negotiable. 



While the School Board refused to yield on any of the broad, . , 
policy-related .demands, they welre quite generous in this first 
negotiating period in respect to salaries, fiMnge benefits, and 
other items pertaining to teacher welfare. Ironically , -teacher 
appeals based upon their own economic interests appear to have 
struck a sympathetic chord with liberal Schpol Boarc^ members 
while their appeals for participation in larger programs which 
would affect. students di*»not. A School Board member active in 
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Te^'.chera said that they worked very hard and 
they didn't get enough money and they should 
have more. benef its. . .1 always felt, being 
liberal, you know, that the teachers were riot 
paid as much. as they should be paid, and it 
was very responsible work, and so on... 

In contrast to negotiations held by the old Teachers' 
Association before the Taylor Law, respondents report these 
sessions to have been more businesslike, though still informal 
^by comparison to what they Hgre to later become. Negotiations 
were conducted directly between School Board and teacher repre- 
sentatives without intermediarites. Martin Landau and other 
professional-idealists among tj»e Union leadership played a 
prominent role- in negotiations during this period. Teachers 
invited a representative from.NYSUT to attend some sessions, 
but this. representative remained largely in the background. 
The School Board employed no outside' negotiators and relief upon 
those among their^ own members .who were attorneys to .provic^ 
legal counsel. TRg' isuperintendent of schools was no longer in- 
volved in negotiations, although he had been, initially. ^ 

Both Board and Union respondents report informal relations 
between the two sides to have been good dyring.this period, in 
spite of differences over the content of riegotiations. Formal 
negotiations took many long hours, but generally went smoothly 
because participants on both sides of the table held one another 
ifi~mutual respfect. Difficult issues tended to be hashed out m 
' informal discussions away from 'the negotiating table and were 
frequently resolved on this basis. Respondents from both sides' 
reported having leagied a great deal 'about' the perspectives and 
problems of the othep^ during this period. A Board member ex- 
plained, ■■ ^ 

In the course of collective bargaining, 
} -over many -hours, 'many things are discussed, 
there's a lot of give-and-take./ School 
Board members are bound to get a lot of ■ , 

informaiion...that; they Would .otherwise not 
get and riot solicit ... It>««20t efffiptively 
take place in the' course of aTQjfwal School 
Board inee-^ing and it doesn't have official ' 
\sanction where a faculty member just calls 
Up a Schooi Board member... .In the course of ' \ 
bargaining, it has the sanction of state law. • 
If, for example, teachers are demanding fewer 
su]?ervisory periods, as a matter of collective 
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bav^gaining , you are bound to get into the ^ 
question in nego.tfiations of how students are 
supervised. What happens in the lunch 
periods? What h'appens in hall duty?., i 
There's always discussion of these . sub jects 
and one subject Aeads to,^nother. School 
Board members were given a great deal of 
insight into how 'schools were being run. . . 

The* establishment of thi's^ avenue of .communication accomplished 
one of the major purposes of the professional-idealists, even 
though the School.. Boaed turned down their demands for formal 
participation in decision -making. As a School Board member 

pvyt itv ■ ;. . . 

It was important -from their point of vi'ew to 
have access to the decision-makers — direct 
access, without iseing acgused of being insub- 
ordinate, disloyal or unprofessional. . .Collec- 
tive bargaining gave them that context. It: ' 
was very' important "tij them to maintain that \ 
- relationship and have that avenue of communica- 

tion . _ ' * ■ - . - ; 

The major contractual gains made by the! Union in 19b7 nego- 
tiations included the following: improvements dn salary and ^ 
fringe benefits, a grievance procedure with binding arbitration 
teacher aides for cafeteria duty (releasing teachers from super- 
vision) and, the right of appeal to the School Board for proba- 
tionary teachers denied reappointment. . 

The next negotiating period was in 1970, when the contract 
negotiated in 1967 expired. In 1970 negotiations i the Union 
was lable to obtain' further reductions in teachers' workload 
thrcjugh eliminating other supervisory assignments and gaining 
teachers the right to a free "preparation"- period during the^ 
school day. In addition* in 1970 the Union made some gams m 
are^s not strictly limited to teacher welfare. Most noteworthy 
among these was teachers' right, written into the contract, to 
have "advisory". input in selection of future administrators. 

Union leaders interviewed in 1969 had been far from dis- 
couraged regarding the issues thay wanted to negotiate which 
were left pending. They saw each contract as a. step in which 
they made important gains, and they believed they would con- 
tinue to" make further gains' in future negotiating periods. 



Changing External Conditio, ns: ' 

By the early seventies, severed external conditions began 
to af fec-^' the Union and its relations with the School Board and 
community. Firat; national changes in Black attiti^es toward 
integration, especially following the death; of Martin Luther^ 
King, began to be refj^ected in lowered supiport" for the, district 's 
integrationist philosophy from middle class Blacks locally." 
Some respondents who were on the School Board in the late sixr 
ties reported a noticeable, shift in attitude among Black col- 
leagues, who became more openly critical "Tbf schools i' Pi^g3^ai"s, 
and teachers. Many went so far as to withdraw their children 
from district schools ,^ enrolling them in private schools. ^ ' 
These changes seriously eroded the liberal Black-White cbali- 
tion on the School Board. . 

Secondly, the New York City teachers' strike of 1968 had 
a profound impact upon teacher-community relations in Middlebury 
The hostile confrontation between Black coi.-:munitV leaders and 
White, liberal, mainly Jewish teachers in New York threatened 
the 'integrationist spirit which had previously nurtured local 
staff-community relations. '' Many teacher respondents reported 
being caught in an ideological bind — on the one hand, feeling 
sympathy with- the Black community control" movement whose goals 
in many wayZparalleled their own; on the other, feeling loyalty 
to Union "brothers" under an attack having anti-semitic and 
anti-professional overtones. Other teacher respondents, in^. 
eluding Landau and his followers, were openly critical of the • 
New York Union leaders* handling of their strike. Under Landau 
leadership, the local Union had already sought to strengthen 
teacher-community relations, so they attempted to utilize. pre- 
vipusly established channels to communicate their concerns to 
the Black community, especially. Anti-Union sentiments were 
aroused among Blacks at this time, however,, and many mistrusted 
local Union leaders." Sane went so far as to personally attack 
Landau's motives for having shown interest in their concerns. 
The New Y6i*r. strike appears to have heightened a general aware- 
ness of potential conflicts in interest between teachers and 
community groups, so that an image of the Union as pursuing _ 
goals for the common good of teachers &,students, and community 
became less credible to many people, especially within the 
Black community . 

Thirdly, popuation changes which had begun in the mid- 
sixties were now coalescing in^a more conservative political 
climate in the district, along with rising tax rates,, which ^ 
aroused people who had previously remained • detached from school 
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affairs. . Various coiranunicy groups began to more vigorously _ 
oppose school Isudgets, and in the early seventies', the district- 
suffered the first' ii\ a long series of snnual budget defeats." 
Community groups were becoming ,16ss supportive of educationally 
progressive" and integraiionist school pplicies. -Black working 
class residents were, beginning to play a more act^^je role in ■ 
schbdl affairs during this period, and in many cases _]oined con- 
servative White residents in supporting more pragifiatie, budget-, 
minded' candidates for School Board positions, thus further • 
weakening the liberal coalition. The above conditions combined 
to create a more hostile public within both Black and Whike com- 
munities, and to encourage more open public criticism of teachers. 
Vhile liberals continued to retain some Board seats, these changes 
resulted in a more divided School Board, less- supportive of 
teachfers. 



Changes in Union Goals and Leadership : 

Increased public criticism 'and- greater austerity in school 
budgets forced Union leaders into a more defensive position m 
the early seventies than they had been in the sixties. Therfe 
was' increased pressure, both from without and from within the 
Union to emphasize protection of teachers over broader, more 
idealistic'professional goals which Martin Landau and his sup- 
porters wished to pursue. Furthermore, lack of success in 
negotiating any substantial teacher gains in the professional 
and policy-making 4reas made it difficult for the. prof essional- 
idealists to persuade, a divided executive committee and member- 
ship that energies expended on such goals paid off. 

• "Protection" fell' into three main. areas: protection of con- 
tract gains in negotiations— especially of gains ia salary and 
fringe benefits -r protection of jobs, and protection of indivi- 
dual teacher rights (through grievance procedures). Since worker 
protection has traditionally been a primary function of labor 
Unions, this was not a goal Union leaders could afford to ignore . 
^fessional-idealists, however, were not prepared for the extent 
to which teacher protection began fo dominate organizational 
attention . 

The more hostile community environment, the beginnings of 
budgetary "crunch," and the greater emphasis upon teacher protec- 
tion led local Union leaders to turn more frequently ^to their 
statewide, parent organization (NYSUT) for advice and support, 
in addiSon^o providing advisory services pertinent to particu- 
lar local problems, NYSUT had also, by this time, established 
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itself as a strong, centr^-.lized political action group acting on 
behalf of toach(=^ interests, on a centralized statewide level. ^ 
Establishment of. stronger ties to ififSUT was distasteftil to pro- 
fessional-idealistis, for these were inconsistent with their 
conception of their Union as a grass roots, locally-based organ- 
ization, and because they 'felt such- an alliance would contribute 
, to widening the, gap between taachers and community. However, 
pressures on leaders to protect teacher interests led them to 
feel 'they must utilize available resources for strepgthening the 

organization. 

'•>*■•■ 

The necessity of increased emphasis upon teacher protection 
and strengthening the organization led to disenchantment with 
the Union among idealist's , who began to drop out of the active 
leadership roles. By 1971, no one from the professional-idealist 
group was willing to serve as Union president . The. leadership 
fell, more by default than design, to an elementary teacher not 
strongly identified with any faction. While the welfare-oriented 
faction -never actually gained control over the organization, this 
group 'was able to make its influence more strongly felt "on the 
exebiitive council and in the negotiating committefe. as professional- 
idealists' ---'sdrew' from leadership posi^ .<> 

From the early ^ seventies on, the presidency and top Uhion 
leadership stayed with a group mainly composed of elementary 
teachers not. strongly identified with either faction. Whilfe this 
group continued to give lip service to. some professional goals, 
their energies were concentrated mainly on building organizational 
solidarity and in fulfilling the Union's protective functions, and 
in building and sustaining ties with NYSUT (e.g,., attending state- 
wide meetings and conferences, involvement in statewide political 
activity). 



THE STRIKE PERIOD ' ^ 

Contract Hegotiations iii 1972 and 1973; Unde rlying Issues; 

Negotiations for the next contract were conducted in the 
spring and summer of 1 972 v under new Union leadership and with a 
largely new School Board-. The Board was under external and in- 
ternal pressure to resist teacher demands in areas where it had 
pt-eviously been more J.enient. Conservatives had by this time 
gained sxifficient representation on the Board that liberals no 
longer claimed a clear majority. Many roard members felt earlier 
Boards had "given away the shop" and that it was time for belt 
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tightening. In addition, the district had experienced budget 
defeats in 1971 and again in 1972 i- clearly indicating public 
sentiment against continued high school taxes.. In this atmos- 
phere TUnion leadgrs'^reluctantly agreed to an eleventh-hour 
settlement, in August 1972, for a 'one-year contract they con- ^ . 
sidered-^unsatisfactory, making a promise to themselves and their 
membership that they would do better in 1973. 

In September, 1972, after a period of "turnover in the super- 
intendent's position, the Board appointed a man named Milton Avery 
as new superintendent. Avery had been serving as Assistant . ^ 
SuperintendeAt for business affairs in the district, and had a 
reputation as a '.'business management man'! in contrast to the 
more humanistic of ientat ion of his predecessors. This appoint- 
ment was made in spite of strong objections raised by teachers — 
a clear indication that their advisory, input on selection of ad- 
ministrators, won in 1970 contract negotiations and repeated m 
the 1972 contract, had no binding power. Board members them- 
selves tfere divided over AVery's appointment, but he was sup- 
ported by a close majority on the grounds, that he would be a. ^ 
"strong administrator." His- appointmept aroused great animosity, 
among the teaching s,taff, -both because of his administrative 
orientation and because teacher, recommendations had been dis- 
regarded. Furthermore, teacher respondents reported that Avery 
was not trusted by his staff — he was reportedly inconsistent 
in his treatment of teachers, inclined to show favoritism, and 
undependable in keeping his word. 

A . ■ . ■ 

Teachers' anger over Avery's appointment, combined with 

their dissatisfaction with their 1972 'contract, were important 
contextual factors underlying 1973 negotiations. Issues teachers 
wished to press focussed especially upon job protection this 
time, though salary was also an important issue, district sal- 
aries having slipped considerably relative to others in the " 
covinty, on the basis of the poor 1972 , contract. 

Jpb protection issues..,were included in 1973 teacher con- 
tract demands in- the following forms: 

■ 1) "No reduction in force" — meaning that teachers demanded 
assurance that no positions would be cut^^lng the life of the. 
contract. 

2) A "Just cause" provision to protect probationary teachers, 
meaning that no teacher could be denied tenbre or reappointment 
except where unsatisfactory teaching performance or conduct had 
been documented. 
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3) Limits to class' size, meting ¥hat the total . number of . 
teaching positions, as well as teaching conditions, would be 
protected. " >.^^ ' . ■ 

. Reductions in staff positions had not been a threat .prior 
to this 'time, for uatil the early seventies, positions had ex-' 
panded. Neither had job security 'for non-terttoed teachers been 
a widespread issue prior to 1973, for' most pnobationary teachers 
had receivfed tenure, and unlike Cedarton,. Middl(Jbury. respondents 
did not 'report dramati-c cases, where teachers felt colleagues had 
been unfairly dismissed. ' However, the threat of possible reduc- 
tions in staff positions due to economic tightening,- combined 
with teacher mistrust of the superintendent and School Board 
sensitized them to the especially precarious position of the 
l^robationary teacher at this time. 

. Furthemore^ the "Just Cause" provision reflected broader 
teacher concerns surrounding teacher evaluation lA respect to 
•tenured "as well as non- tenured teachers. Ultimately, teachers 
wanted to estabUsh more systematic procedures for the conduct 
and use of evaluations as protection >&g^nst all types of ar-. _ 
bitrary , external judgments about their Vrjofessional lives. 
A 1973 School Board member explained her understanding qf these 
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(Teackers were). -^."placed in a position of 
having to constantly defend their methods of 

of teaching, their whole demeanor in the . 

■ buildings , et cetera, without having any 
standards established for them. So.it created 

■ an unfortunate situation, where they. were con- 
^ . stantly in conflict w^.th. ...adminii3trator(s), 

which .they^ saw as a detriment... and personally 

^ threatening. ■ 

Class size had always been an issue for teachers^in con- 
"tract negotiations, but prior to 1973 the Union's rationale for 
maintaining low class size had been that smaller classes provided 
a more desirable teaching and learning, environment . Now, " "^s 
-becoming a job-protection issue.. ^ ^^J^™?'^^ % ^J^^^^",^"^^^^ 
size limitations in earlier contracts had J^V^f "^y* 

. since previous School Joards had sha?>ed teachers' belief in the 
importance of smaU class ^i^^s., and in .practice, small class^^^ 
had been maintained. Now, with a less supportive School Board, 
concerned with economizing , the threat of increased class size 
i was real. • 
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" In 1973, projected staff cuts were verJy limited. Neither 
the Union lior the Board had any conception at that time of the 
drastic . cuts that were to take place lat6r,;in the seventies. ^ 
Teacher 'concern for job security at that trime was bas§d mdte 
-tmon a decline, in teacher *falth in their administration and' 
^hool Board than on a perception, of significant .change in ex- 
teraal economic conditions ■■ \ ' *, ^ 

■> ■ ■ /' . ' ' 

The Conduct of Negotiations in 1973 ; > " 

: . . ■ y _ >, ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Membership anxiety and anger/ over changes in .the School 
Board and a^imiTiistration, together with dissatisfaction with the 

1972 contract .'^put the Unioji negotiating team under pr^sure to 
take a "tough stance" in the 1973 negotiations. The School Board, 
on the other hand, was siibjec-^ to pressures from its own constit- 
u^encies, and in a mood to demonstrate that they, not ^teachers , 
were rvinning the district. ^* 

Respondents from both the Union negotiating 'team and the 

1973 School Board characterized the Board's attitude as not so 
much hostile or arrogant (as found in Cedarton^as simply^ resis- 
tant to teacher demands. A member of the 1973 Union negoNriating 
team commented, ' 

The-* Board of Education had taken a position, •" 
"We beat them down once, we can beat them 
• down again." They were not trying to nego- 
tiate in good faith. 

A School Board respondent who came onto. the 1973. Board a few 
months aftfer the start of negotiations observed: 

I think that the Board. . .had really not been • 
interested in negotiating.. .It seems' ridicu- . 
lous, but they really were not interested in 
' .Negotiating. . They felt they were in a ^si- 
' tion to say "take it or, leave it": and^ 

attempted to do just that... They had not / 
really looked at the demands of the teachers, 
had not developed a list of demands or even 
aj-tematives , had not even talked to one o 

another in terms of what they were willing... 
to address.'... It was as if the Board members^ 
didn't want to deal with it. It Was -a thorn 
.in their side,- it was taking a lot of Jrheir 
time. They didn't like the kind oKiZack they 
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were getting fi^otti teachers. It- was a pain \ 
in the neck. 

The Schopl'Bodrd'.s failure to respond to teacher concerns further 
angered' and frustrated Union negotiators, heightening tension 
and further polarizing the two parties. ^ ' . 

Added 'to this- situation was the fact that 1973 x^epresenta- 
tives for both the Union and the School Boarcl were relatively • 
new to the negotiating process. The Uniph was operating under 
another new. pres indent — a second elementary teacher who had 
assumed office only a few months earlier — •. whUo^he f qrmer 
president now served as chief negotiator. OnljjMpew members 
on the Union negotiating team had participated BTany prior nego- 
tiations. The Board also had a new-president, with a former 
president serving as its new chief negotiator. |The presence of 
inexperienced , new leadership on both sides'^ afegrjkvated existing 
tensions between the parties, in that participants lacked skills 
which could have helped to expedite the negofia'ting process. 

■ Based on their .desire to take a firm stand and because of 
their own lack of e:!^erience , the MTF negotiating team began to 
rely more heavily upon NYSUT.for advice during negotiations and 

'the local NYSUT field representative participated more exten-^ 
sively in actual negotiating sessions than had been the case^dn 
prior years. While this change Jienefited the Union in terms of 

'adding the NYSUT representative's knowledge and experience, it 
also had the effect of antagonizing some members of .the Board. 
Old Board members who, ha?! participated, in previous negotiations 

« resented this intrusion by ^ outsider into the "personal" rela- 
tionship that existed when Board. members and teachers negotiated 
directly. They also correctly read the ^ Union's greater utiliza- 
tion of the fieid representative as an indication teachejrs had 
little faith in |he School Board. 

Thus, as a' consequence of the. above conditions, 1973 con- 
tract negotiations were pervaded by far more tension'- and 
hostility and jgreater polarization between parties- than had 
■ existed during any previous negotiations. Negotiations,. also 
took on a more formal character than in the past , for informal 
channels of ^communication had been disrupted both by changes m 
leadership on both sides and by the -breakdown in trust between 
parties. Respondents fi^ both sides reported .that little real 
communication took place across the bargaining table . ' A teacher 
respondent on the 1973 Union negotiating team commented. 
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• It was a feeling that everybody was playing 
games .There was a lot of posturing, a lot* 

' lof fist-shaking. . ' 

'a . 1973 Board member reported, ^ * 

Neither side was' making any kind of of f er 'at 
all... It wasn't, "Let lis make a proposal to 
you" or "Let us give you two or three pro-* 

♦ posals and... talk about whichever one you're 
interested in". . . It was just a. stating of "We ' . ^ 
don't want this, we don't want that, and ' • 

. waiting (for the other side to respond). 
And, of course, nobody was responding. 

In the spring of 1973, both parties' mutually agreed to re-- 
quest outside mediation under the auspices of the state's Public 
Employee Relations Board. (PERB).* The mediator was unable to 
bring about a resolution and the case was. referred to a second 
propdural level provided within 'the PERB structure, known as 
"Fac^-Finding."** The Fact Finder's recommendations, however, 
were not acceptable "to either parity. 

In June, just before the close of school, the Union member- 
ship met for :the purposes of determining whether the negotiating 
committee should be authorized to call a strike at the opening 
of school in September in the event a contract had not been ob- 
tained by that time. . The meeting was heavily attended and member- 
ship sentiments strongly favored taking a firm position. Union 
respondents claim that the vote taken at that meeting was over 
90% for. strike authorization. < 

Negotiations continued through the summer, but with little ^ 
progress towards resolution dxaring July. A participating School 
Board respondent reported, that it was not until August that the 
parties began to seriously "whittle down" their demands and to 
identify essential differences. By the end of August, outstand- 
ing issues had been substantially narrowed. In fact, respondents 
who served on both the Board a nd Union negotiating teams reported 

t • ■ " . ..... . ■. . ' V 

* Agency created under the Taylor Law to facilitate public 
employee negotiations.. 

ft^ A process in which an appointed "fact-finder" investigates 
factors in the dispute and .makes a recommendation for settlement . 
The Fact-Finder.' s recommendation is not binding on either party. 
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that in terms of substantive positions, the two parties were 
close to resolution • ♦ However, the atmosphere of distrust and 
recrimination had become so intolerable they were unable to reach 
a settlement. 

Board members perceived teachers as having been, "hostile" 
and "aggressive" while teachexv representatives perceived the 
Board as "unreasonable." The qteree^ to which any remaining 
spirit of "good faith" had deterfweft^aUJuri the 1973 negotia- 
tions is Illustrated in the following incident , reported by a 
Board member vrho was not part of the 1973 negotiating team, but 
who attended some sessions. 

» ' * * 

At the last point after an all night .session, 
after they thought they'd worked everything 
out, one of the Union representatives came 
charging into the room where a couple of Board 
members were , and he ^ said something. . .abso- 
lutely had to be changed, that it' was dif- 
ferent from what they had agreed to.x One of 

t the Board members immediately said that that 
was the way it was going to be and ther^ was 
not going to "be any change., no matter what — 
that was it. The person responding had not 
even looked or considered 'or heard anything 
other than "It*s got to^be changed..*" ' When 
finally the Union member left, I discussed 
it with the Board member, and I said, -'^What- 
ever was "agreed to, .what he wants to do to * 
change it seems better- for' the Board. What 
;are you objecting for?" Arid the response 

' .'was, "He just gets mfe so angiy. " • 

Issues that both side s\ in retrospect, claim, ought to have been 
possible to resolve, given a better negotiating climate, were 
therefore not resolved prior to the opening of school, and in 
September, 1973, the MTF* leaders called a strike. 



The Strika : - ' 

Rank-and-file teacher support for the strike appears to have 
been quite strong. Activist estimates as to the .percentage of 
teachers who stayed out of school during the strike ranged from 
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70% to 90%^* Some uon-Uhion teachers refused to join the strike 
on the grbiinds it would be harmful both to children and to 
teacher-community relations.*'''* Nevertheless, by all counts, a 
strong majority in the teaching staff were active strike sup- 
pothers, including all major Union factions. , - ». ' 

Reasons' for rank-and-file support were not clear-cut. An 
open-ended questionnairje item asking rank-and-file teachers 
their reasons.. for supporting the 1973 strike yielded a wide 
variety of answers , ranging from specific issues 'like salary, 
job security, and class size to general statements about the 
'•arrogance" of the School Board, feeling the School Board wanted 
tq "dictate" the contract, and feeling teachers were not being ^ 
given "humanistic treatment." Interviews helped to explain this 
apparent variety of reasons for the strike by clarifying common 
undercurrents. A teacher respondent active during the strike 
period pointed out,' / 

Actually the strike had nothing to do with 
what was on the negotiating table. Money, 
job security, things like that were sorcalled 
strike issues , but had the tone been different ' ' 
at the time, we might have gone through those 
issues without getting into a strike.*. .Under - 
* . lying everything was attitude. 

Another teacher' activist from the strike period explained, 

I d6n't think you can say that any one issue 
^ was the issue that caused the teachers to go . 
' out\ Everyone had their own reason. I tldjnkj 
what happened,- essentially, was that the en^ 
tire package — othe things th^at were ^ important 



* Survey data indicated 79% of iv^sondents to have supported 
the strike, with. 64% having been active supporters, as compared 
to 99% of Cedartoh respondents indicating support and 82% indi- 
cating active support. (See Appendix, Table 11 ). These data 
are only suggestive, however, due to uncertainty as to the ^ 
representativeness of the Middlebury sample, based on its sxte. 

These sentiments were reportedly strongest among Black 
teachers, many of whom had resigned from the MTF following the 
1969 strike in New York' City because they perceived the inter- 
ests of the 'teachers' union as diverging from those of the 
Black community. ' 
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to me, tha money that was important to oth«r 
people — kind of coal-asced into a total pack- 
age the staff as a whole found unaccet table .. . 
And I think the climate was ripe for everyone 
putting their foot down and saying, "It'o time 
to take a stand." " '* 

Negotiations .Continued during the strike, but they were 
tense Three or fur days into the strike, the Board's chief 
negotiator resignl^ due, ^o "exhaustion." Only a few days later, 
the Union president announced that he would resign as soon as 
)Se s?rike'^was over, because he had "had it." These resignations 
further indicate the emotional intensity of the strike atmosphere 
in Middlebury. Thoy also appear, however, to have reflected the^ 
existence of^strain^ wUMa both the Union and School Board, since 
there is no evidence that the conflict between parties placed 
unusual pressure^ on those in top leadership ^tions.« 

•Union respondiits from Middlebury made few comments during 
interviews that directly indicated tension or ^ivisiveness within 
the Union during the strike period. ^In fact, most recalled the 
strike as a time of Btrong o^^ganizational unity - a pe^i°d when 
internal factions pulled together in the face of fternal con- 
flict. Yet there were subtle indications .of continuing internal 
division, which respondents may have either forgotten due 
S«^iii^id recollections of member solidarity in most areas, or 
^Sh they chose not to reveal in their desire to protect the 
Image ofl?gahizdtional unity during the . strike. _ For example, 
several SchSl Board respondents reported the "nxon negotiating 
teaiHto have taken unusually lengthy breaks for internal delib 
erSion during negotiations. Some Union activistc interviewed -•- 

ca^^ful to avoid open criticism of colleagues on the strike 
negotiating team - disclosed undercurrents of dissension by their 
£ e!itation^n responding to questions about internal Union issues. 

* In fact, in Cedarton, where the polarization between negoti- 
ating parties was far mor^ extreme ^han in Middlebury, there were 
no indications that pressured on top leaders were unmanageable, 
SthoSr^en^ers of both the School Board and Union negotiating 
SSls^ere S inexperienced in contract negotiations as m Middle- 
bury.. ..^^ 

By 'contrast, ulioh activists from the strike P^r-iod in . 
Cedartin spoke candidly and without hesitation about internal 
Union deliberations during that-period. 
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rurthopmor o, some Union reapondont* in MiddXcbury openly crlti- . 
<clx«d eortain aspecto of >ad«rs' poaltiona during tho atrlko, 
Indicating thasQ to have been the basis of some diaagreementa at 
the time. Thia last point will be addreaaed ir) more detail 
ahortly. , ^ 

School Board respondents were more opon about their internal 
dioagreementSt Some felt otfhero were not sufficiently under- 
standing of teachore' ooncerosa Others objected not so much to 
the substance of the Board *8\ position as to fnembers* tones and 
posturus during negotiations \<eeg< , colleagues taking ''moralis- 
tic," "patronizing" or "infl&Wble" attitudes which they felt 
antagonized .teachers). Thu5>4tr^ro wore, within thu Board > pres* 
sures by ^ome members to bo'^ore conciliatory while others 
e||rted' pressures towards taking a "tough" stance. 

A|«er the Union president announced his Intention to resign, 
the vile-president assumed a more active leadership role. rTho 
vice-presideht if as another elementary teacher, a woman named 
Jenny Abramo, who^ at t^at time had had Itttle experience In 
either Union leadership or negotiations. By her own admission » 
she wouldn't have become active In the Union had others not 
pushed her to do so, and she certainly had not .anticipated 
assuming the presidency. In her words, 

"When he announced that (he would resign) I 
nearly fainted... My cHolce t^as to call for a 
new election, or — But, I guess I'm not one , , 
to run away." 

\ ' ' 

Thus, the top Union leadership was determined virtually by de- 
fault — another Indicator that the Union lacked coheslveness 
during thie period. < 

The Board negotlatpr was replaced by an attorney and ex- 
Board president who had negotiated an earlier Union contract in • 
1969 during Martin Landau's presidency — a period when the Board 
and Union had had good* informal relations . The new Board nego-** 
t later attempted to utilize connections to broach a settlement,^ 
approaching Landau informally with a tentative proposal. Since 
Landau no longer had formal status as a Union officer, he could ^ 
do no more than pass the proposal on to existing Union officers, 
on the assumption they would take it into consideration in their ^ 
deliberatiqA. 0? However, Unio.i officers rejected the informal pro- 
posal, apparently more for tactical 'than substantive' reasons. 
In fact, substantially, both Landau and a Beard respondent re- 
ported that this proposal was' not only "reasonable," but more 
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I'avorablo to tha Union than what Union offlqers later aocoptod 
§Q th« b§©l6 for the strike ^^ttUment. On Th<5 om h^n4t in 
thoir miotruot of tho Soard» Union, loadero had diffloulty in 
aooopting an Informal i hohind-'tho^Qoaneo proposition i they wanted' 
everything **open" ana "on the tablet/' On the other, they had 
difficulty working a reoponae to the Board proposal into open n«-? 
gotiatione without aeeming to have yielded in* their own position. 
Thust in the nent negotiating seaaion, the Union's chief negotia- 
tor ignored cues offered by the B6ard negotiator to mov-^ in 'the 
direction of the proposed settlement! laying out instead aubstai>^ 
tially the sane position the Union had taken on the previous day. 
At that point V the neii^ Board negotiator! surprised' and annoyed, 
walked out of the session. This development further polarized 
.the two parties, and negotiations remained at impasse f6r another 
weiak. 



Administrator reactions during the strike s 

in Cedarton, administrators* sympathies appear to have 
been divided, but most kept a low profile during the strike* The 
district superintendent remained in the background* preoccupied 
with attempting to keep schools open without adequate staff. In 
any event, the superintendent was not in a position to play an 
active role in either the negotiations process or in bringing 
about a settlement, due to his poor relationship* with the Union • 

Cownunity relations during the strike : ^ 

Community sentiments towards striking teachers were divided 
at the outset of the strike. Liberal residents were reportedly 
predisposed to be sympathetic to teacher concerns — • particularly 
to the "just cause" issue — while more conservative residents 
were predisposed to be more hostile. Hostile community elements 
were angry about disruptions in school programs, and exerted 
pressure on Board members to take a "hard line." 

Few residents appecired to have had sufficient information 
to fully understand the strike issues, for gommunicatipn' between 
teachers and community resident? tended to be fragmented.^ Both 
the School Board and the Union attended to public r^ations 
through news releases and the distribution of "fliers" but there 
was no organized attempt on the part of Union leadership to com- 
municate directly with residents as was attempted in Cedarton. 
This failure in Communication disturbed prof essional-idecilists , 
such as Landau and other former Union leaders, who claimed new 
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leaders failed to understand the importance of community rela- 
tions. Noting that Middlebury had a history of very supportive 
relations, which former leaders had worked to sustain, they main- 
tained that new leaders could have far moriB effectively utilized 
sympathetic community groups*- By adequately informing such groups 
as to the issues, former leaders maintained, community pressures 
on the Board towards cooperation vdth teachers could have been, en- 
hanced; and dangers ,of long-term polarization between* teachers and 
community reduced. In view of the racial composition of the dis- 
trict and racial tensions already moiinting, idealists reported 
having been particularly concerned that Middlebury not follow the 
course taken by New York, City teachers in 1969, where the UFT 
strike antagonized both Slacks and liberal Whites. Landau 
commented, : 

WWen New York City had the strike,' we went up. . . 
along with . a few other locals . . . and fought ' ' 
Al -Shanker , ( becaus e )"we didn' t think . . . the ^ 
strike.. .was run right. And here we were, in 
my. view, being forced to go thx?ough;a similar 
thing, without concern about the community 
response. ^ 

Former leaders also' perceived new leaders as emphasizing a 
"confrontation" spirit in* their relationship to the School Board, 
in cases where they felt a, more positive, cooperative stance would 
have been possible and more effective. ^ Since former leaders, had 
worked directly with some Board members still holding office, they 
were aware that Board sympathies were ^ot entirely antagonistic to 
■ teachers; furtherncore, they noted that Board members, though • 
stubbornly resistant to teacher demands, were not expressing the 
kind of open arrogance and hostility towards striking teachers , 
that had been witnessed elsewhere (e.g., in Cedarton). A former 
"professional- idealist" activist reported the following incident , 
^which took. place at a public School Board meeting during the 
' strike $ as illustration: ' ^ 

There was one public meeting where a commun- 
' ity member stood up and yelled that they^ should 
fire air the. teachers .and hire new people. The 
President of the Board,. . .who was taking a very 
hard-nosed position during negotiations . . . and 
who was considered Enemy Number One by the 
teaching .steff, ...stood up and screamed at this 
person , "We may be having our 'differences now , 
but we have the best teaching staff in the county, 
^ and don't you dare even suggest such a thing. 



because this will pass". . .A lot of people chose 
not to hear that, but I did. To me, it was a 
vindication of the position (we'd) taken 
earlier, about informal contacts being very 
important. 

» Former leaders attributed new leaders* failure to perceive 
and utilize potential community supportiveness in part to new . 
leaders* inexperience and principally to their heavy reliance on 
NYSUT, claiming that NYSUT, as a statewide organization,, lacked a 
community-based perspective' and that NYSUT representatives, trained 
at the state level in urban areas or in labor-organizing activi- 
ties other than teaching, failed to understand the importance of 
developing good teacher-ccMnmunity relations. Landau and other 
former leaders went so far as attempting to organize meetings on 
their own with community residents, f pr purpos^^^ 



Union position. Without the full p'^t^^^ leaders, 
however, these were neither as comprehensive or as effective as 
comparable Union efforts in Cedarton. ^ 



The Strike Settlement : 



The strike lasted thirteen days longer than participants 
on either side anticipated. Union respondents reported some^dis- 
content within their ranks as the strike dragged, on without 
apparent progress towards settlement. However, in sgite,of weak- 
nesses in Union leadership and dissension among lead|rs^/over 
tactical issues, (such as the handling of negotiation^ com- 
munity relations X/ all leaders shared common convic|ioji£;;about 
the significance of the strike, thus enablihg them |o sustain 
fairly strong public solidarity. Ultimately, the mb^t basic, 
unifying factor appears to have been their desire J:6 Idemonstrate 
to the Board and central admiivistration that they ^wished~ to "be 
taken seriously in negotiations. On a secondary level, was their 
common sense of loyalty to the idea of a uAion and the , feeling 
that striking was a legitimate response to School Board resist- 
ance in negotiations. ■ "-^ 

The initiative for eventual settlement of the strike came 
from within the Board/ encouraged by pressures from community 
residents.. Both School Board and Union respondents reported 
that the final settlement was, in fact, no better than what the 
Board had offered informally during the early days of the strike. 
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Teacher respondents reported that it was, nevertheless, in many 
respects a good settlement. Salaries — which had not been the 
main issue — were the area in which the Union made the major 
gain, since the settlement provided for salary increases based 
upon the cost of living. for a three-year period. These later 
proved to be substantial, as the rate of inflation rose' markedly 
during that period of time.*"^. The Board also agreed to a contract 
clause specifying limitations to class sizes.** 

The settlement inclxided a compromise on the issue of "jxist 
cause" for non-tenured (probationary) teachers. Teachers had 
wanted a contract statement indicating that no teacher would be 
dismissed without "just %cause,"*** with the burden of proof being 
upon., the administration. The Board refused to grant such a state- 
ment. What was finally jagreed to, instead, was a compromise • 
spec ifying detailed procedures for evaluating arid recQTOmending__ 

^probationary teachers for tenure. The agreement specified that 
two administrators and one outside professional (selected by' the 
teacher) would observe and evaluate the probationary teacher ^s 
performance, submitting written evaluations to a "Review Panel," 

^composedr-Of -teacher representatives ,~and~t<>~the-superintendent . - 
The Review Panel was to make a recoiranendation for? (or against) 
tenure to the superintendent, prior to the superintendent making 
his owii recommendations. Both the Review Panel's 3?ecoinmendation 
and that of the superintendent were to be purely advisory, still 



* The Consumer Price Index rose to double-digit figures within 
the following year,, and continued at a high rate, for several years 
'thereafter. 

** It- is to be noted t6at Board respondents did not view speci- 
fying class size limitations as a concession to teachers. Some 

♦ Board. members favored such a clause as a protection for the dis- 

trict against possible later changes in existing policy as public 
resistance to school spending tightened. 

*** Meaning that reasons for dismissal would have to be docu-^ 
mented and' based on unsatisfactory performance pf teaching duties, 
along the lines later provided in the state Education Law (Sec.. 
3020a) specifying grounds for dismissal of. tenured teachers . 
(i.e., insubordination, incapacity to teach, incompetence, immoral 
character or conduct, or neglect of duty). 
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leaving final discretion in tenure decisions up to the School 
Board. « However, Union leaders hoped that the panel "s recommen- 
dation would have morally-binding power. 

Impact of the Strike ; 

The costs of the strike for both sides were high. For teach- 
ers, the econanic costs were enormous/ Under the Taylor Law, 
striking public employees were subject to penalties equivalent to 
two days pay for every one day on strike. The School Board re- 
fused to suspend financial penalties in their settlement, meaning 
a loss of several thousand dollars for most teachers. For the 
School Board, costs were not economic, but political and organ- ^ 
izational — public embarrassment and a state of confusion within 
the school system. Antagonisms between the affected gro ups , 

^=^teacher3v^xaii dr i ls L-rdLo rs-,-aiid^ S^^^ ^ 

hostilities shown during the strike and by teacher resentment 
against the Board for their strict imposition of penalties. 

_ jResEondentsjwere in ag reement tha t t he strike increase d both_:;^ 
Union and School Board internal solidarity for a .period of several 
years, blurring earlier, internal divisions, but also polarizing 
them. A Board respori^ent explained, . - 

If the strike. ..pulled teachers together, it 
also pulled Board members together, develop- 
ing new poles within the distric^. • .There was 
a taking^off to the comers of the ring.^ 
Everybody was in his own comer. The Union 
was in one place, the Board was in another... 
And I don't think just thd teachers and the 
Board pulled apart, but I think the princi- 
pals . . . (a nd) top administyation did, so you • 

— had these separate groups. Ine result was. . . 

there was really no line of commumicatiori up 
and down, no line of authority. I mean, tech- 
nically, the lines were still there, but the 

loyalties were.. .(different). 

■ ' • 

* Undep the Education Law, (Sec. 3013) School Boards must 
review the superintendent's recommendation prior to making ^ 
their decision, but they need not follow it. (See Hageny, 
1976, p. 69.) . ■ 
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The impact on the community was mixed. Respondents report 
some segments of the commilnity*. remained sympathetic to teachers 
s and became more critical of School Board and administration. A 
citizen's group, formed to .inquire into causes of thejtrike was 
a direct outcome. On the other hand, the strike appeared to many 
respondents to have aroused anti-teacher sentiments among many 
previously neutral residents. 

Respondents represenUng all three parties made frequentr, 
references to- the strike as "unnecessary," "a. waste" or, in the 
words of a member of apre-strike Schoo3r^Board, "a symbolic battle 
that didA't ... realljf answer anyone^s^needs." Others c^^^^ 
howiver, that while thV "symbolic j>attle" mdy in the short run 
have yielded far greater costs than benefits- to all concerned 
parties, that it did have some ^ong-range benefits. Most impor- 

Board to a sharp realization of the costs of failing to recognize 
the others' point of view. This' realization had an important 
impact upon the atmosphere in later negotiations. 



THE POST-STRIKE PERIOD 

Following the strike, community antagonisms, towards teachers 
^intensified. It is not clear to. what extent intensified antagon- , 
. iSTos were a direct outcome of the strike, as there ^PP«^^t°^;^^« 
\ been other contributing f?,ctors. Lower middle and working class 
\residents - both/Black and White ^- were becoming far more vocal 
\nd more critical of the schools in general. The P'^esence, of ,a 
ll^-ge, politically-sensitive Black population was undoubtedly a 
f^or. Increased public criticism appears also to have reflected 
a n^'ional trend of greater conservatism, uneasiness and impa- 
Uefce Sh the libeSl^ "experiments" of the ^i^jes^ich h^^^ 

hand, some respondents believed criticisms df teachers, specif i- 
ally, became more intense immediately after the strike. In . 
content, the criticisms appear to have reflected taxpayers' re- 
- sen^meni over improved teacher ^enef its^Cat _their^expense)^n the 
fact of their perceptions of increased failings m the school sys 
tern!. Resentment focussed on the Union ^^J^P^^^tecting teachers _ 
f rom accountability for these f ailings .v^us , it would appear that 

* Comparable to the backlash against progressive education in 
Oakville, as will become evident In the next chapter. 
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resentment intensified more in consequence of greater coramvinity 
awareness of the*. Union during the strike rather than because of 
strikf* activities ger se . As was indicated earlier, some respon- 
dents ^also pointed out that Union leadex's neglected efforts to 
rally coramunity! support through direct, personal contact, 6r to 
create a forum for dialogue with residents about teacher concerns, 
' Union activities, and reasons for the strike. 

In the post-strike period, liberal community residents were 
less active in school district affairs than they had been in the 
past.* Their withdrawal from activism was significant in that 
this generally more, educated group • had earlier been better able 
to^understandthe-coroplexities-and-difficult-issues- underlying 
school district problonis. They had also tended to be more sym- 
pathetic to teachers and to the concept of teacher unionism than 
less well educated residents. With the- liberal group less active, 

teachers hadrfewer articulate, supportive allies to assist in . 

interpreting their concerns to others in the community. Aside 
from the small citizens' group. which was formed to inquire into 
-the causes of the strike no concerted initiative was taken on the 

^part-of-eonraiunity-resident^to-iraprove-community-teacher-TO 

tions, as was the case in Cedarton and, as we shall see, m 
Oakville. ^ 

Without unified community leadership, heightened public ^an- 
tagonisms toward teachers and schools Jjegan to manifest them- , 
selves more clearly on the School Board. Respondents character- 
ized middle and late seventies School Boards as,, in the aggregate, 
more lUnited in "vision" and in "educational commitment" than, in 
• the past.- While liberal professionals continued to have some* : 

. representation on the Board, reactionary , educationally conservative 
community factions gained more positions. Increasing differences _ 
in philosophy among Board members, combined with ,increase4 economic 

restcictions npnn t^ P rii strict led to a lack of pre dictability^ 15^ 

"""lo^ decisi"^n-making: This lack of predictability contributed....t^^ 
teacher and administrator perceptions of an inconsistent, often 
arbitrary and highly politicized body. The presence m the same 
period of some individuals on the Board prone to making iftflamma- 
tory critical comments about teachers, often in public, further 
contributed to 'teacher perceptions of the School Board as a 

hos tile adversary. . .. 

* Reasons respondents gave for . the decline in, liberals' ac-'^ 

tivism^were_reIatedJtQ_Qverall_i:hange3JLnJ±^ 

and lowered optimism about the future of integrated education 

(based on withdrawal of Black support in the seventies). . . 
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Union leaders, as well as individual teachers, began taking 
a more militant, aggressive stance in their relations with both 
administrators and the School Board immediately following the 
strike. Jenny Abrams, the Union president in the post-strike 
period, commented, ^ , ^ * ' 

"Before (the strike) there was a more relaxed 
kind of relationship with the Board... and ad- 
^^^^AAininistration. . .We Were not as sharply defined, . 

Since then, we are A UNION, in capital letters, \^ 
and a power respected in the community. We 
began to understand that it*s not a gentle- 

man ' s agreement relationship . It ^ s definitely 

labor -management . " 

AdministM^^ 

^^^BottTparent^ 
felt especially vulnerable to teachers^ more hostile, adveraary 
attitude.* ]Sven prior to the strike, several principals had been 
targets of parent and teacher criticism, and two, in the high 
school^-hai-beexx-ileaseli- out!i-of-their-~posit ions as consequence . 
Principals, therefore, were far more cautious in their treatment 
of teachers following the strike, and,, according to several re- . 
spondents, cautious to the point of near immobility.- A School 
Board respondent commented, . ' . . 

People.... walked very warily.; I think... 
principals, more than anybody ,f had the feel- 
ing. . .they were! unloved by everybody. I 
• thin)- they feared to do very much with 
^teachers. ^ .They! weren't going to do anything 
that was unpleasant to teachers. Therefore, 
they would be forced into positions that ^ . 
seemed to put 0iem at odds with central ad- 



~^ • ministration.. / And, by the way , they also 

feared central administration. . .Central" 
administration seemed to have nowhere to 

^ look. Nobody loved them. 

Avery, the superintendent, had;.iot been popular >^ith any 
groups in the district. In 1975, the Board removed Avery and 
appointed another assistant superintendent in-his place. Respon- 
4ents characterized/the new superintendent (Richard Roberts) as . 



* • ' Note that at /this point in time administrators had not yet 
formed their own/dnion, and ^fsre often literaUy insecure in their 
positions. 
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••a consensus man," "conciliatory/* and "humanistic." Teachers 
•liked Roberts and he had far better rdiations with the 'staff than 
his predecessor, but most respondents^ did not perceive him as ex- 
ercising strong administrative leaderships* For bo-^h of these 
reasons, however, he was viewed ^ess as an adversary bj^Union 
leaders than his predecessor, and staff -administrator relations 
appear to have improved somewhat \jiui^phiifl« On the other hand, 
whether because of personal limitationsVn leadership ability or 
because of the contradictory pressures ol him, Roberts' was unable 
to effectively insulate his staff from cobnunity or Board antag- 
onisms. Thus, teachers* Insecurity and, therefore, sense of de- 
pendency on the Union for protection in a volatile environment 
appears to have increased during his administration. 

In the mid-seventies, the district began to experience de- 
M iq'TU ^nd 1 979 . ov av~£ovtv— 

teacher 'positions were cut, including many held' by tenured teacher^. 
Some had been in the district as long as ten years. Three ele- 
mentary school buildings were closed. Cuts in federal and state 
budgets particularly affected Middlebury, due to its. reliance 
on outside financing for special programs geared towards low 
income, minority children. These cuts meant further- reductions 
in staff. Meanwhile, local budget defeats sensitized the School 
Board and central administratiqn to even greater financial cau- ^ 
tion. Class sizes were pushed 'to the limit, special progreuns 
and services eroded. t ' 

Actual teacher cuts were less extensive in Middlebury than 
in Cedarton, due to the shar>per decline in student enrollment and 
a smaller tax base there.. Still, the antagonistic climate in 
which the cuts occurred and the sense of relative deprivation 
teachers experienced due to School Board departure from earlier 
district policies and practices appears co have influenced teacher^ 
-morale and insecurity -more-^dverseJ^^^than-JL^^ 7 



* Several respondents observed that given the extent of com- 
munity and Board factionalism, no superintendent could have 
exerc^ed strong leadership in any given direction because ^of the 
contradictory pressures exerted by various factions from within 
the community. Board, and teaching staff. 
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. THE UN^ION IN THE SEVENTIES : ' '\ 

y ■ \ . ■ ' ■ 

Organizational Structure and Leadership K 

As in Cedarton, the MTF changed its\ormal, structure. very 
little since the old Association was reorganized in 1967. Struc- 
turally, the two organizations were similar.^ The major officers 
were the elected officers (president, vice-presidents, secretary 
and treasurer) and the appointed committee chyirpeiraons for a 
grievance committee, a negotiating committee, \and'a(/elf are commit- 
tee. The elected and appointed officers formed the executive 
councils Another carryover from the Association was the central 
representive assembly /in which delegates f rom ^ach building met 
regularly 'to discuss and take action on presidential and executive* 
council recommendations . \ . ■ 



The major structural change from the Association and early 
Union, w^s the inclusion of non-teacher staff members (teacher aides 
clerical and service workers) in the Union in ttie seventies. As in 
Cedarton, and in keeping with similar practices /elsewhere , this 
change was instituted by the MTF for the purpose of providing 
unified Union representation for all groups witMn the staff , with 
the exception of administrators , in order to reduce potential com- 
petition among various employee groups. Non-teacher groups were 
repres-entqdon the Executive Council and in the central delegate ^ . 
assembly, bi?^ operated under separate contracts, separately negoti- 
ated. 'No evidence was provided to indicate that inclusion of ^non- 
teaching employees in the organization significantly altered its . 
activities or direction. Teachers continued to dominate the organ- . 
ization by virtue of their greater numbers. 

Respondents were close to unanimousKln reporting the Onion 
in 1979 to' be a far stronger > better organized gr oup than it had 
been a decade earlier. Officers' formal spherep"of responsibility 
were more clearly defined and better coprdihat'ed. Routine, proce- 
dural problems relating to teacher grievances and negotiations wer^ 
more systematically managed. 4n discussions of organizational 
changes during the interviews, respondents geiierally gave more em- 
phasis to changes in organizational leadership i to the Union's 
relationship to^ NYSUT, and to changes in Union, goals than to formal 
« structiaral changes . , . ^ 

, Changes in the nature of Union leadership followed a dis- ^ 
tinctiy different pattern '."in Middlebury than in Cedar ton. For \ 
— ^comparls on-piirpWes","^wd^^^ patterns oir diFference in 

respect to the following aspects of leadership : (1) degree of 
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continuity or stability in top leadership positions, (2) the type 
of teacher tending to be active in the Union » and (3) leadership , 
styles. 

1 C ontinuity in office : Jenny Abrams , having assumed the ^ 
presidency of the Union on the day the strike was ovei>, was still 
president six years later, in 1979. Abrams was the first in the 
Middlebury Union to even run for this office more than once. ^ This 
'was in contrast to .the leadership situation in the late sixties 
and early seventies , therein theses idency -was deliberately • 
rotated. In contrast to the leadership' pattern in Cedarton, where 
continuity iii office was deliberatelWustained , Abrams' continuity 
in that position was, however, more by iiefault. In her own words, 

" My'^ecoming president was accidental., in a 
sense, because I don't think I would have 
had the self-confidence -- by myself ~ to 
/ say "I'm going to run for president." But 
I was first vice president , and I guess I'm 
not one to run away... When I got active 
(originally) it was. . .because people encour- 
\aged me to do it. There was nobody on the. . . 
(executive council) who represented the 
primary school. So I became involved mainly 
because of that. . 

Other respondents repeatedly indicated that her continuity in 
office occurred mainly because others abdicated. Typical comments 
were as follows : ii " 

No one else has wanted to get involved in that 
sort of thing. . . 'jj 

No one else is willing to do the amount of ' 
work that she does ... 

It's a very difficult job which requires a 

tremendous amount of work, and no one... 
sees how they can add it to the workload 
they already carry and do ^n adequate ]ob.... • 

While Abrams continued in off ice .and succeeded in gaining 
considerable expertise. in the president's role, other leadership 

posiSonrtumed over more frequently. Other than Abraij.s, few ^ 

-kSiiFi-iiTMrddT^Bury^ 

very many 'years after the strike, okly one teacher who , had been 
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active in the sixties vras still active in the late seventies, and 
he was a traditional Unionist. None of the professional-idealist 
group remained active in the Union *^after 1973, although several 
from this group were still ref,erred to as significant informal 
leaders in the district in 1979.. 

Active participation in the Union dropped most subntantially 
in the high school. Jenny Abrams explained. 

This has been a sour'be of great concern to 
me. . .Because the leadership had been there , 
before, many of them now say "J*ve done my ' 
hit. I'll support you, but I'm t4.red." And 
they've gone off to other interests. They're 
' ^ still good Union members, and they'll come 

out for.. .(support) but it's hard to get 
leadership out of them. 

; Reference to a deliberate rotation of leadership positions 
and the notion that former leaders were "tired" were frequently 
offered as reasons why professional-idealists were no longer active 
' in the Union. Vlhile there may have been validity to both these 
reasons, they do not, however, constitute an adequate explanation 
of why prof essional- idealists withdrew. so completely from Union 
leadership rples in such marked contrast to Cedarron. We shall 
address this matter in more detail at a later point. 

2. Type of - teacher assuming leadership : Vfe have noted that the 
leadership of both the Association and early Unicjn had been concen- 

vtrated in the high school in the sixties , and that it shifted from 
the high school to the elementary level in the seventies. This 
shift indicated more than a mere rotation in leadership, positions. 
The early leaders— the teachers who had pressed for reorganiza- 
tion, of the Association, for professional negotiations, and then, 

':for affiliation with the AFT mainly the professional-idealists' 
had been among the most highly educated and respected teachei?s in 
. the district . They ^were ,t Ke "influential , " informal leaders . 
When these teachers withdrew from Union\ activism, in the early 
seventies, it not only became ; more difficult , to fill major Union 
positions, but also positions tended to be more often filled by 
teachers of lesser status in the eyes of their .colleagues . 

. Teacher respondents indicated considerable ambivalence about 
both Abrams and the rest of the leadership \group. Most character- 
ized Abrams^as" a "good" president ~ h^dworking, pragmatic, 
strongly committed to t-»^ Union ^nd to h^r membership. Yet-further 
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comments were often evasive, even in response to direct questions* 
The following excerpt from an int«rview with a Union member was 
typical; 

Question; In another district, people will 
volunteer.., (that) the leaders in 
' the Union are "the best people in 
the school.*' Would you say that 
was true of your Union? ^ 

Answer r Wg11» it's very difficult for me 
\ to say.. .That's a very difficult 

question for me to answer. 

Question: Would you say that was true in the* 
gtast? 

Answers Yes. 

Other tUnion members commented as follows ; . 

It's difficult for me to criticize people who 
work as hard as the people in the Union. 
They are committed people , they work long 
hours with pretty- good results in terms 'of 
negotiating contracts. . .But — I know there 
are people who have discussed among them- 
selves.', .alternative (candidates). 

Generally 5 I think the Union leadership is 
respected, with one or two exceptions. 

Teachers that are involved with the educa- ^ 
tional concerns of the school system, 
teachers viewed as the intellectuals. . .are 
more on, the outside of the Union. 

One current Union activist war more direct : 

The quality of our leadership in the Union... 
is a problem, I have to be frank... With very 
few exceptions, the executive -.group, of /outj: 
Union now is probably some of the weakest 
leadership that we have. 

Administrators and School Board members also tended to be 
evasive or qualified in their comments, in marked contrast to the 
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• ' open pr«ia« ouoh roapondonta voluntoorod In diaouaolng Union 
leadera in Codarton, The following were typical of Middlobury 
adminiatrators and ■ School Board mombora : ' 

As far aa tha Union loadorahip it 'a very * ' 
hard for me to judge. < I've had very little 
contact vith (them), . .because we We had few 
problems... Jenhy Abrama aeena to be tempered, 
pretty middle-of-the-road. She aeema to bo 
. fair. (School principal) . 

She (Abrams) has been a reasonable person... 
I.' assume she satiafied the staff. From nobody 
do 1 get negative vibes. (Second principal) 

I think she's a strong Union leader dedicated 
to her role. (Third prfftcipal)- 

/ She's fair, and I think for a Union loader to 

^ be fair requires a certain amount of courage — 
not to be inflammatory and not to play to the 
audience. She's not a firebrand, but she's 
responsible and hardworking. (Current Board 
. . menier) ' • 

Jenny's strength is that she. ..reflects the 
average person, for whom teaching is a 
living. (Former Board member) ' ^ 

^ 3. Leadership style ; In Middlebury, the Union president assumed 
the .major v/eight of responsibility for carrying our Union functions. 
While certain functions Were delegated to others , difficulty in 
sustaining capable people in key Union positions did hot permit 
the extent of sh^ed responsibility that occurred in Cedarton. 
Thus, Abrams carried out many functions herself that were performed 
by others in Cedarton — e.g. , composing the monthly newsletter. 
Furthermore, there -was no evidence In Middlebury of an informal, 
supportive network amon^ Uniofi activists comparable to that, in ^ 
Cedarton. While Union officers met often in the executive council,^ 
these formal meetings' did not permit the kind of thrashing-out of 
Union positions on difficult issues that occurred in Cedarton. 

By contrast to Cedar^ton, where Union officers exercised 
active, persuasive leadership roles, Abrams played more of a co- 
ordinating and sustaining role in the organization, attempting 
to pull together diverse points of view 'through compromise. A 
' School Board member commented , 
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1 think Jenny re^roaonts somobody who can talk 
to both aldaa In the Union and who can be voted 
for ^y /enough Union membera ao that she rapt'e- 
eenta a oonaoneuai 

In the aenee that she repreaonted membership views held in common 
and in tlie sense that she took direction from membership (rather 
than setting direction and persuading members to follow) Abr^ms* 
style was njore democratic than the Cedarton leaders * style , more 
in keeping with the earlier '^grass roots" Union orientation. On 
the other handi her orientation towards sustaining organizational 
consensus appeeu^s to have resulted in what some Union members 
viewed as an avoidance of difficult, controversial issues. One 
commented on this as follows: 

The prevalent note is oauticai, alway^^caution. 
Caution is important , but there are ttiy when 
" (drops off )•• .Jenny's concern is, "Don't 
separate, don*t divide^, .Don't cause splits 
among the teachers,". . .Which means you have to 
avoid anything controversial. 



Membership Participation and Factionaillsm ; 

Virtually all Middlebury teachers (96%) belonged to the Union 
in 1979 • As in Cedarton, activists complained about the difficulty 
of sustaining rank-and-file involvement in the organization. 
One remarked. 

There has not been as much participation in... 

the Union as there should be. ..There are too 

many teachers who remain vininvolved teachers ^ 

who are dues-paying members, but don^t involve 

themselves in Union activities...! think it^s 

called "Let George do it." 

Another commented. 

They join, pay their dues, but don^t want to 
assume, responsibility. 

While active participation on the executive council was more 
difficult to sustain in Middlebury than in Cedarton , survey data 
* indicated Middlebury respondents to have been more likely to 
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attend membership meetings. Their better attendance, possibly 
reflected their stronger orientation to "grass roots" partici- 
pation.* 

Unlike Cedarton , there were no external challenges to the 
Middlebury Union for collective bargaining rights. Nor were 
there any organized efforts from within the organization to chal- 
lenge the top leadership in an election. Internal factions were 
also less clear-cut in. 1979 than in the sixties. Profesfsional- 
idealists ho longer debated their position strongly within the 
Union , and external pressures fostered greater unanimity on 
monetary and protective goals as Union priorities. Still, a 
diffuse factionalism appears to have pervaded the Union, making 
.internal discussion of issues more difficult and less focusslsd 
-^than in--Cedarton . — Respondents-report ed~colieagues as- **c(m1:inu"- 
ally fighting," "in constant disagreement," "always yelling at 
each other." Many respondents attributed internal dissension 
simply to the mixture of^strpngjgieTOonal^ — ^An- — 
"■^activist coEomented, j . 

Six. or seven individuals square off at each 
i othetj'.jatW meeting that has, say,;twen^ 
V people'. OT^hey make all the noise and twy - jC^ 

> mohopolfze all the attention. . .Certain indivi- [ 
duals v^ll fighit^ about ai^y^^ ^ \ 

^ Anotl^^ internal dissension reflected members ' 
general dilenchmtmeTitS^^ the Union and frustration' at being . 
T&able to^ormu^-t^ia clear organizational direction, ih the face 
J:iixiv^zxz^^ i'-L ^^-Jw^,, away from its earlier educational 



.\:';;|)f^ in das^^ct po^cy 

;^ ■ *^(c<^l^traents . S^' 4' ''^^ ■ 



^'/ Relationship of the MTF to the Statewide Organization ; 

■ I Due, initially, to her own inexperience and the lack of a 
1^ informal network within the Union, Jenny Abrams relied 

heavily on NYSUT for guidance and advice in the early days of her 
presidency, immediately following the strike. Abrams explained, 

* Better attendance at meetings may also have reflected 
Middlebury teachers' greater freedom fran responsibilities for 
young ciiildren after school, since the Middlebuty sample was, 
on average, 7-8 years older than the Cedarton sample, and 
iO years older than the Oakville sample. 
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Thev've certainly educated me, and Ifve made 
it iny business to utilize them (NYSUT advisors) 
...They are as close to me as the telephone... 
The first year, I utilized. . .the local Center 
more than I do now. . .As I become more involved 
on the state level, I know exactly which office 
to call (in Albany) and who to. speak to on 
whatever issue I need information. 

Over time, Abrams jaecame increasingly active within the; state 
organization in several capacities — as did the presidents of 
the Ce'darton and Oakville Unions. As in Cedarton and Oakville, 
and contrary to the claims of some administrators and School Board 
members. Union respondents in Middlebury made it clear that NYSUT 
representatives in no way instructed orpressured local activists 
as to what positions they; should take. Abrams explained, 

ay f erence at all in local 



affairs, or local negotiations... We get. guid-^ 
. ance. . .1 can call^ thera for advice on some- 
thing,. .. (but) they will never interfere. 

However, the frequency with which references to NYSUT came up in 
conversations with both activists and other respondents m ^ 
Middlebury suggested they relied more heavily on NYSUT for such 
advice than did Union leaders in the other two districts.* 

This closer affiliation with the state organization also 
represented an important change in the local Union's orientation. 
Landau comraetited, . 

Even in the heyday of our .push for unioniza- 
'tion, I wasn't very interested in national 
and state affiliation. I thought it was 
necessary, helpful in the bigger scheme of 
things, but I didn't think it meant very 
much to us. We put very little, energy into 
it. Jenny arid her people put a lot of 
' energy into that. They see it as very 
important. 

A school principal also noted a stronger affiliation with NYSUT 
as a significant change: . , 



.* A more stressful environment in Middlebury may have been a 
factor in the MtF seeking more outside support. - 
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At one tirrie I think the organization w^n more 
independent... Over a period of years, it got 
: so enmeshed. within, the state that reaJly they 
don't move now without someone from the state 
sitting in. ^ ' 

Landau and other early Union activists I interviewed be- 
lieved the MTF's closer affiliation with NYSUT contributed to a 
major shift in the local orgaftizat ion's emphasis. Landau ex- 
plained: 

I'd always been vary contemptuous of... going 
\t to conventions and resolutions. . .That was a 
failing on my part, because there are. larger 
issues. But I'd hoped there was room enough 
in our local organization for. people .who were 
interested in that sort of thing to deal with 
that... I thought the leadership . should concen- 
trate on local , ' grass roots ' issues dealing^j^th 
major educational programs and problems, 
cause that would provide a base for commv 
^contacts, for a sense that we're all in tf 
same boat... 

What began to happen was that it began ^ 
switch. Bread-and-butter and statewide, broad, 
national issues and exposure became very import- 
ant to the Union leadership. To be fair, I 
suppose they could argue that planning things 
on a local level is dangerous, especially in 
the kind of economic conditions in which we're 
operating, and that you have to p3?o vide state- 
wide guarantees and support. But I , think it^s ^ 
wix>ng.. .Statewide support is not st3?engthening 
us in areas we want. 

Union Issues in the Middle and Late Seventies ; 

Economic and survival issues took precedence as Union con- 
cerns in the later seventies. As in Cedarton, protection of 
teacher iobs became a central concera. Because of declining en- 
rollment, and budgetary cutbacks, there was little the Union could 
do to prevent massive staff cuts . ' 

Although there were fewer actual teacher layoffs in Middlebury 
than in Cedarton, they appear to have engendered more bitterness 
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and internal dissension in Middlebury. In part, this appears to 
have reflected teachers* greater sense of relative deprivation, 
juxtaposing their present circumstances against their earlier 
situation. Also, layoffs produced more internal dissension due 
to the interracial character of the staff. Black teachers — most 
of w;hom had been hired in the late, sixties and early seventies — 
challenged the use of a seniority system as the basis for making 
cuts on the grounds that the district's integrationist philosophy 
required preservation of Black faculty. Black, and many White, 
residents sti*ongly supported this claim. Liberal White teachers — 
torn between commitment to racial equality and anxiety to pre- 
serve their own jobs — found themselves defending a strict 
seniority system as the only predictable basis for determining 
cuts.* The seniority system was generally followed, in keeping 
with state regulations cind Union practices elsewhere, but, the 
resulting disproportionate cutting-off of Black teachers" raised 
Black antagonisms to the Union — within both the staff -and— 
community. 

Also as in Cedarton, more emphasis was placed on maintaining 
class size as a means of protecting teachers' jobs. Class size 
was a less ^central issue in Middlebury, during the seventies, due 
to the fact the Union contract set upper limits. Class size djid^ 
become a contract issue in 1976 , however — a point to be discussed 
shortly. 

other Union issues in the .seventies dealt mainly with teacher 
protection and benefits. Few respondents claimed the Union any 
longer gave emphasis to educational goals, and no concrete evi- 
dence of such emphasis was provided. Many teacher respondents 
noted the shift towards nearly complete emphasis upon wolf ^e 
goals, and a: way from educational goals, with regret.. Teachers in 
Middlebury. consistently expressed far more concern than in either 
of the bther districts regarding ''problems" related to educational 
programs and policies; they were divided ^ however, on whether the 
Union should or could become actively involved with educational 
goals. A rank-and-file elementary teacher complained: 

Some of us... .have serious concerns about the 
kinds of programs that are being run... What is 



* Yet even the seniority system wasn't always^ predictable . In- 
dividual teachers' rankings changed often, due to frequent revisions 
in state rulings, as well as to teacher fe- training to obtain 
certification in additional subject areas, to protect themselves 
against program cuts. 
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the Union doing?. . .Enough about our benefits. 
Where .are we involved in the educational^ 
process? 

A high school teacher commented. 

Our Federation has accomplished quite a few 
things for teachers' welfare. My disappoint- 
ment --'and it is^a major disappointment — 
is that we spend no time on learning^. .There s 
no time even for conversation about it. 
Meetings and all of the get-togethers have 
to do with teacher welfare. . .It 's a dilemma — 
I don't blame the Federation. Perhaps it's 
in the nature of the beast .. .But in being 
concerned so much with teacher welfare . . . 
they seem now to have moved a great deal away 
from what ' s good for kids ... I just don ' t see . 
. ' it any more. 

Jenny Abrams remarked, 

I wish we had more time to devote to purely 
educational issues, but in this district 
there's a crisis every minute. 



THE LATE SEVENTIES 



Negotiations; 1976 and 1979 ; 

Negotiations for the 1976 contract began in January 1976, 
for a contract to become effective on July 1st. MTF proposals 
focussed essentially on maintaining existing contract provisions, 
strengthening teacher protection, and improving salaries and 
benefits. The Board sought to cut back on some contract pro- 
visions — most notably, to delete t^e limitation on class size. 

A major difference from 1973 was the involvement of an out- 
side professional, a specialist in education law, hired by the 
Board as its principal negotiator. Board representatives con- 
tinued to, sit irf on negotiating sessions , thus maintaining some 
direct contact iith the teacher committee, but actual negotiations 
were conducted tfero^gh "the outs'^-de professional. The Union nego- 
tiating coTranitteeV was smaller in- 1976 than in 1973 (restricted to 
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four members). A NYSUT representative continued to advise Union 
representatives and to play i a direct role in .actual negotiations, 
along with the Union's principal negotiator. 

" * ' ■ '' * . . 

In spite of increased tensions between Board members and 
teachers, negotiations went more smoothly in 1976 than in 1973. 
Respondents from. both the Board and^ the Union reported the nego- 
tiating atmosphere to-' have been more tempered, due mainly to the 
Board's reliance on the outside negotiator, who was able to pre-« 
sent Board positions in a more objective, less patronizing tone 
than Board representatives had conveyed in 1973. 

V Teacher respondents noted that Board members continued to 
insist upon maintaining "managemferit prerogatives," but .seemed more' 
accepting of the ^Legitimacy of negotiations as a process in 1976 
than in 1973.- .A member of the Union negotiating team commented: 

The Board's attempt is always to maintain Board •> 
prerogatives , management prerogatives ... to 
limit (negotiations) to wages and conditions of 
employment.. .They still maintain that po^ 
^ more or less. But they've come to realize, if 
we're going to live together, they'd better^ 
think in terms of other things. - 

The Board. wanted to eliminate class ' size guidelines from the 
contract , claiming it wanted more flexibility in determining class 
sizes due to budget constraints . Board members; also claimed 
class size did not constitute a condition of employment, and was 
therefore non-negotiable. Increases in salaries and fringe bene- 
. fits were also in dispute. Teachers Wcuated substantial increases 
because of inflation; Board members wanted to hold them db^^^ 
The parties declared impasse over these issue^ and the dispute 
went first to mediation, then to "fact-finding." The fact-finder 
supported the Union position on class size on the basis of i^^^ - 
inclusion in the previous contract , and he recommended small 
annual salary increases of 5% per year . Both sides agreed to ^ 
accept the fact-finder's report and a settlement was reached in 
mid-June, 1976. Thus, neither side made si^^ or / 

losses , but a better negotiating t»eiationship prevailed , in^hich 
the Union "was able to protect existing' contract provisl^s 

Negotiations for the 1979 contract began in the ^early winter ' 
of 1979. Teachers made lesscrr demands than in 1976.i but the Board 
made more. Town* taxes had just been increased b^^^oyer 20% and 
Board members felt pressure to keep school taxes" down. Again, the 
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oard wanted to eliminate class size limitations from the contract . 
hey also wanted a salary fr^eibj and they wanted to cut teacher 
benefits. Teachers were tlierefore on the defensive. 

A NYSUT representative again assisted the Union's principal 
negotiator. The* Board used an outside professional negotiator, as--- 
in 1976, and that contributed yto maintaining a moderate .negotia- 
tions atmosphere, in spite of/some expressions of open hostility 
toward teachers^ from Board members, and some evidence of dissension 
among Union i^ep'resentativesA- reported by Board respondents. 
Union negotiators reported the initially tense atmosphere to have 
improved as negotiations progressed. ^'A member, of the Union team 
explained, . ' 

, We were apprehensive, because they kept saying, 
^ "No, no, no.". .'. Suddenly , it fell into line. 
Nobody wanted' a strike, and it just got to be 
more of a talking kind of thing. ^. They realized 
we were very upset, very angry, and that we 
weren't pleuining to give on these inajor ^ ^ 

issues. . .class size, a freeze on salary... 

The two parties sjpent about two months paring down their lists of 
demands, on both sides. In June, a settlement was i?eached in 
which the Board agreed to small salary increases and to maintain- 
ing^ the class size limitation clause in exchange .for Union conces- 
sions on some teacher benefits. Teachers lost sabbatical leaves 
and a "tenure bonus" amounting to $300 per yeai?. The outside 
evaluator 's role in teachers' evaluations was also modified. 

Neither Board members nor teachers were completely satisfied 
with bthe settlement. Several Board members wanted teachers to 
yield more, and voted against the settlement, so the contract. was- 
approved by a split vote on the Board. Teachers agreed to making 
concessions ,^ but with reluctance , feeling the.ir only choices were 
to give in on some items in order to protect those which had 
greater priority— - such as class size. 

Respondents were in agreement that in spite of Union conces- 
sions in 1979, the MTF still had an excel^^^ Except in 
the are^s of salaries i sabbaticals, the tenure bonus .and a few 
minor changes in other areas, the 1979 'contract was essentially 
the samW as ;in 1973. Respondents called it a "strong contract ," 
.and a "thick contract." In comparison to Cedarton, terms and con- 
ditions of employment were spelled o^^ detail (e.g. , 
guidelines for teacher transfers , asisignments, and evaluations). 
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Teacher salaries ware substantially higher than in Cedarton, and^ 
the MTF had a better' welfare fund. In comparison to other school 
districts in the region, the contract was better than most. 

Non-Contractual Developments : * . ' 

In spite of a mere detailed, stronger contract, Middlebury 
teachers lost ground in several areas during the seventies, in 
contrast to Cedarton. The riiddlebury contract specifically pro- 
vided for teacher input in two important kinds of decisions: 
(1) the selection of administrators and (2) teacher tenure deci- 
sions. Although the input in each case was specified as only 
advisory, teachers expected 'that sifipulations in the contract 
would have morally binding power on the School Board to take 
their 'input, seriously. 

1. Selection of Administrators : In 1970, teachers gained a 
. contract provision for "advisoryj^ input in the selection of ad- 
ministrators . Initially, this /input was apparently taken seriously 
by Board members. Teacher representatives participated on. "search 
conunittees" (along with Board and student representatives) to 
screen potential administrative candidates and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Board. Respondents reported a high, degree of internal 
consensus between teachers and representatives of other groups on 
the committee, and reported that the School Board followed com- 
mittee ° recommendations . In 1973 — the year of the strike — 
however, the appointment of Avery as superintendent was contrary 
to teacher recommendations. . , ' 

A system by wh4Bk teachers on "search committees" screened 
and recommended a pool of , candidates , leaving' the final selection ^ 
to the Board, often resulted in teacher preferences being ignored 
from that time on. Note the contrast between the situation in _ 
Cedarton (wherein teachers elected their own department "coordina- 
tors" and the following description of the process for selection 
of a department chairperson in Middlebury. This example was 
offered by a high school teacher in 1979: 

We have a case in hand right now — the de- 
~ partment chairperson f dr the English Depart- 
ment. It has been going on now for a year- 
and-a-half. Thev had some excellent people, 
* which thQ Board just threw away. This. is the 
real process; they make you come up with about 
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five choices and then they pick the one they 

want out of the five... . ^ 

.Thus, teachers appear to have had less real input into selection 
of administrators .in 1979-than they did in497i . ' 

2. Teacher tenure decisions ; The settlement of the "Just Cause", 
issue at the end of the 1973 strike provided elaborate procedures 
by which k "review panel," on which teachers were represented, 
made recommendations to the Board for or against the granting of 
tenure to probationary teachers. Panel recommendations were made 
following its review of extensive evaluation reports, filed by 
two administrators I and an outside - evaluator, and prior to the 
stjperintendent making his own recommendation. 

In the second year after this settlement was made (in 1975), 
the Board denied tenure to a teacher in spite of positive recom- 
mendations by both the review panel . and the superintendent . As a 
consequence of strong teacher protests, and a Union demonstration, 
the Board withdrew the negative decision and reinstated her. In 
1978, the Board denied tenure to three probationary teachers, all 
df whom had been favorably recommended by both the review panel 
and the superintendent. This time, however, teacher protests, and 
demonstratioxjs . did not influence a change in the Board ' s position . 

While technically within Board prerogatives, teacher respon- 
dents reported they fejt this action violated the spirit of the 
strike sef^rlement. Jenny Abrams reported, • 

Our cry to them was "What good is the proce- 
dxire if you^re not following it?l^..It *was a J' 
different Board... There was only, one TOtt^^ V " 
of that Board Who was on during the strike,' 
and she maintain^d-^^bur position,.. . .because 
^ she was there, and she kneC? what the intent 

of that clause was . Otheil Board members ^ 
. ' have said to me, "I wasnVt^*there.:.Wh4t you • 
did and what you said doesn*t mean anything. 
It's still within our power." 

A 1978 Board member said, ; 

Their (teachers') memory of the strike was 
that they thought they, got it (Just Cause). 
' If ve had people tell me with tears in their 
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eyes that this -was what they had struggled 
- : for. . .They put all their, energy into some- 
thing that was an illusion. 

We shall be addressing the- reasons for' this outcome irf more detail, 
Shortly, examining in more detail and from a School Board view- 
point how a lack of clarity in the evaluations ~ in spite of 
complex evaluation procedures — combined with the Board's own 
desire to assert authority in this area led to the negative deci- 
sions. - 

Aside' from formal contract provisions, many respondents re- 
ported a decline in informal teacher input in educational deci- 
sions. Widely 'different respondent perceptions, apparently based 
on differences in individual activities and ih contacts with ad- 
ministrators or School Board members, made assessment of actual 
changes in teacher input difficult. Board members and adminis- 
trators reported they consulted with teachers through ad hoc 
curriculum committees and' public hearings. Teachers frequently" 
reported during interviews, however, that they felt teacher par- 
ticipation on committees had declined since the early seventies, 
ahd'*t!iat"committee recommendations tended to be ignored by ad- 
ministrators and the Board. A'high school teacher referred to 

... a tremendous number of meetings where I'm 
asked for my input as a member of the staff 
by administrators at a variety of .levels. 
And... (what) we've done is essentially not , 
used. So you become cynical, tired. 

Another, referring to teacher proposals for curriculum changes', 
reported,: 

After all that work teachers put into think- 
ing up programs on their own time,... not one 
single plan was accepted. . .Do they Jlsten? . . . 
. They don't care . 

A questionnaire item asking for teachers'"' perceptions of changes 
in their participation in educational decision-making indicated a 
higher-proportion of Middlebury respondents thought it had become' 
worse, relative to Cedarton and Oakville, where higher proportions 
reported . it had improved . * . ■ \ ^ ■ ' 

' '- ~ ' ' ' F 

ii See Appendix, Table 10. ' . • 
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^ Teacher, administrator and Boar(^ respondents interj^ewed were 
generally in high agreement that teacher input in ejitlcational 
decisions-making was not channelled through, or successfully en- 
forced, by 'the Union Us it wasu in Cedartbn).^^ A Union member 
commented on this as follows: 

Our administration is freer to create an edict 
and see it be effected now, without Union ac- \ 
tivity impairing. V It seems to me the early ;\ 
Union was stronger (in this respect) than it ' ^ 

is now... In th^ late sixties and early seven- \ 
^5 ties, the teachers? Union was more. . '.aff irma- 
tive, and action-oriented. ..Now it seems to 
be in a more defensive. . .reactive posture. . . 
' ignoring many of /the issues it once addressed. . 
So the administration has, in effect, a freer 
hand at. ruling its own ship, for better or ^ 
0 ' - ' worse. ... i.i--- 

An important non-contractual gain, on the other hand, was 
the improvement in access of. teachers fo the School Board through i 
the mechanisms of collective bargaining and grievance^rocedures, \ 
This was a gain initi^ly made in the late sixties wKSSMiandau 
was Union president, negotiating with a more sympath-t^r Board. 
As in* Cedarton, the improvement in teacher access anc ht. t exult- 
ing higher visibility of Board members to typical school proulems 
provided Board members with information contributing, on at least 
some occasions, to their making better decisions about the opera- 
tion, of the schools. A . respondent on th,e School Board in the 
early seventies gave this example: ^ 

In. . .collective bai'gaining, teachers. . .were 
able to e3^1aii;gt]^'ii?-positions and views 
with respect tcTT^ schools were being, run, 
what the curricul|(un was i how ad^^ ^ 
were functioning /— all of their gripes, 
their perspectives* their, suggestions, and 
so forth, they, could/communicate directly to 
. the School Board wmeinbers without going 
. through the admi^f stration. . . It was direct 
access. 



* See Appendix, Tables 6 and 7 on perceptions of Union effect- 
iveness. Note the declines in the percentages of Middlebury 
teachers^indicating Union effectiveness in promoting teacher par- 
ticipation ih educational programs and educational policy, compared 
to the increases noted in Cedarton, between 1969 and 1979. . . 
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Increased informal contacts between Union leaders and Board mem- 
bers, deriving from their* increased formal contacts, appears also 
to have had a moderating effect on Board hostility towards 
teachers. ' , 

Discussion and Analysis of the MTF Position in the Late Seventies : 

As in Cedarton, external conditions exerted pressures on the 
Union to give more overt emphasis upon protective concerns in the 
late seventies 'than a decade earlier* Unlike Cedarton, the ' ' . 
Middlebury' Union leadership defined their. organizational roles as 
more purely protective. They did not, as in Cedarton ^ deliber-l 
ately moderate' their protective stanbe in terras of other considc^ra- 
tions — such as maintaining good relations with administrators' 
and the community^ or cOncem for specific professional and educa- 
tional goals.' Rather, viewing their relationship to both admin- 
istrators and the community as p)re strictly adversary^ MTF 
leaders took a tougher, "confrontation" stance. While they did 
not discount professional and educational concerns, thay regarded 
these as mainly outeide the Union^s province.. It is- important to 
emphasize that the differences in leadership orientation being 
noted here reflected different group definitions of the Union's '> 
role in the school district — not differences in personal charac- 
ter. As individuals, respondents viewed Jenny Abrams and most 
other MTF leaders as reasonable, fair and professionally respons- 
ible. Reasons for the differences between the* districts iri leader- 
ship orientation ai?e not entirely clear. This will be the subject 

.of further discussion in the next. chapter. Here, we shall examine, 
some furlher evidence indicating the MTF's narrower, more strictly 
protective approach in ^contrast to the broader, more balanced 

" approach of the CFC . 

In parallel to the Cedarton study, we will examine Union* 
positions on issues arising in three specific areas where protec- 
tive concerns were in. potential conflict with professional and 
other donsideratioris. These areas include the* handling of griev- 
ances, teacher evaluation, and staff governance in the high school. 



1. Handling of Ei^lBvanon a; The MTF followed a atrlot grievance 
policy, to ensure administrator and Board adherence to the con- 
tract.* Jenny Abrams explained, 

^ / We've had a lot of grievances, . .This district 
J knows we don't let grievances go by... We will M 
file grievances wherever we deem — it can be 
on the smallest isoue . We .watch that contract 
carefully . Wo have to, because if we allow a 
.comma to be violated, then we might as well 
^ , / throw out the while thing. And that does, 

7 unfortunately, take a lot of time. The 

Grievance Chairperson works very hard , . . . 
(and) that takes up, obviously, a lot of 
my time. / , 

The Grievance Chairperson commented, along similar lines: 

Any contractual issue to me is the same, 
whethe^ it's a locked desk for the teacher 
or a teacher being fired... 

According to some respondents, this policy resulted in an' 
overemphasis upon trivial concerns. A -building principal com- 
plained, 

'7 It gets down to, "Don't make a mistake — ' 

I'm going to file a grievance." Or, "Gee, 
you can't do that. You haven't given me 
enough... notice.'.'." There is a lot of nit- 
picking, frustrating kinds of things that 
are I thrown in your path. ■ " ^ 

A 'rank-and-file Union member said of Abrams: 

She will fight for anjr^ teacher who has a . |f 

— ' — ' " IT ~. I 

* Note the higher p.ieijcentages among both activists and Union 
members reporting thb Union placLs "much emphasis" on grievances 
in Middlebury, as comj^red to Ce^arton. (Percentage differences 
are 25% for both categ^orieff of ijespondent. ) See Appendix, Table 
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grievance. She doesn't care what the grlev- < 
ande unless it's blatantly outrageous.*.^ 

A School Board roopondont claimed that during his term on the 
Board (ending in 1978): 

Every damn action would be contested. And the 
Union would play a role in every one of them.»t 
The Union's tr&ck record was badt because it 
was taking cases^it shouldn't take. From my 
point of viev;, this was bad for school rela- 
tions, and bad for the Union. It caused anti- 
Union feelings on the Board. It distracted 
from other things. 

These comments are in clear contrast to comments made about 
the Union policy on grievances in Cedarton, where the Union leader- 
phip appears to have been moM selective in bringing grievances, 
and where the need, at timesilto confront administrators or the 
Board was more carefully weighed against the value of maintaining 
good relations. The difference in approach reflects clear philo- 
sophical differences between the two Unions, wherein Middlebury 
Upion leaders assigned priority to^ defending the contract through 
grievances, as the key to protecting its members. A rank-and-file 
member explained, 

She.(Abrama) feels she must emphasize the pro- . 
tective role of the Union^. ..iWe argued about 
that with her, and of course,. . ♦(she believes 
that) that is the job of a Union. 



* While it would appear from the above comments that many 
grievances of debatable importance were taken to the Board level 
(Step III in the grievancu procedure) it should be noted that 
Union leaders were apparently more cautious in their selection 
of cases taken out^e of the district, to arbitration («tep IV). 
A NYSPT representaMfc., commenting on the MTF's grievance prac- . 
tices, maintained t^St few "political" grievances were taken to 
arbitration by the Middlebury Union, in contrast to some other 
lUnions. A Union officer explained, 

"There are many grievances that we'll go up / 
through the Board level with, but we will 
not take further, if we don't think it's 
a good case. . ."« 
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The Grievance Chairperson went even further, maintaining that 
protection of members required a strong, adversary stance: 

People call upon ypu wheh.they're in a time of 
conflict, looking for. . .resolution. . We can 
( sometimes ) resolve the conflict . . . (without ) 
confrontation at the immediate building level. 
After ^ that, it's total c)?nfrontation. . .That 's 
what a grievance is all^^^out. That's how 
conflict is resolved in our district. 

2. Teacher evaluation ; The Middlebury contract contained an 
elaborate procedure for teacher evaluation, , including _ evaluation o 
of both probationary and tenured teachers. Abrams maintained. 

We probably have the most difficult evalua- ; ^ 
tion procedures for probationary teachers . . 
in the state.* 

in contrast to Cedarton, where evaluation 'procedures were developed 
over a period of more than a year by a committee of teachers and 
administrators, Middlebury procedures were hammered out m a 
matter of days, as part of the 1973. strike settlement, by Union 
negotiators and School Board representatives. Consequently, cerr • 
tain aspects of the system devised in Middlebury appear to have 
been less carefully thought out. While procedurally thorough, the 
emphasis *as upon who should evaluate and how often. Some pre- 
viously existing problems in respect, for, example, to sbustantive - 
criteria for observation and evaluation, were overlooked. Certain 
new problems also arose in respect to the inclusion of an outside 
evaluator.** 

* The procedures specified that probationary teachers were to be 
observed fifteen times per year, five times each, by three _ separate 
evalnators — two administrators, including department chairpersons 
in the high school, and an outside evaluatdr selected by the can- 
didate. Tenured teachers were to be evaluated once per year. In 
addition, each evaluation was to be written and presented to the 
teacher by the evaluator in individual conference. Then, written 
evaluations were to be examined by a "review panel" composed of 
teachers and administrators, whb made a recommendation -- for or 
against reappointment ~ to the superintendent and School Board. 

. ** Since the outside evaluator was selected By the probationary 
teachers, several respondents (from ainong both teachers and Board 
members) pointed to potential conflicts of interest. 
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Many respondents were therefore cpitical of the procedures. 
A teacher and early Union activist commented: 

This was a patchwork system, designed t:o end 
the strike. . .It was then carried forward for 
another three years. This system created a 
case where there would be votes held as to 
whether or not a teacher was' adeqxiate. . .And 
the people who were really responsible for the 
quality of teaching. . .namely, the administrators 
--I feel that their efforts were vitiated. 

Administrators were faced with having to fulfill quantitatively 
elaborate procedures with little direction as to 'their substance. 
Furthermore, most administrators had never developed strong evalua- 
tive skills. During the period of district expansion, in the 
sixties, when staff turnover was also high, almost all teachers 
who wished to remain in the district were recommended for tenure 
and approved by the Boarii. ^Evaluation procedur'es^had not, there- 
fore, been taken very seriously.* Eijren after thS^a73 procedures 
were spelled out, the major changes were in the number of evalua- 
tions not in their substance. 

Teacher evaluation became an increasingly important cohcei?n^ 
to School Boards, however, under circumstances of budget tightening 
and declining enrollment which generated teacher surpluses. Thus, 
during the later seventies, they began to scrutinize tenure cases 
more carefully. Board respondents report haying been frustrated 
by ambiguities in the administrative evaluations they reviewed.^ 
Referring to the evaluations fbr tenure in i978, a Board member 
^ explained , 

Supervisors ' . . . evaluations were ambivalent . -;y| 
There were negative criticisms in there. 
What would happen was, the evaluation would s 
say the person did blah, blah, and blah well. ^ 
However, they did blah, blah, blah badly . * ^ 
Therefore, the recommendation is for reappoint- 
ment. . .So, . .the internal inconsistency of. the 
document showed it -to be a pro-forma exercise... 
(indicating) the unwillingness of the super- 
visor to conim.lt himself. . . 



In "fact, in the late sixtieis, it was the Union leadei?ship who 
exerted pressure on administrators to conduct more thorough, 
and regular evaluations. 
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As indicated earlier, in 1978, the Board acted on their frustra- 
tion with such evaluations by reversing several administrative 
recommendations for tenure. 

From teachers^ viewpoint, this was an arbitrary action, 
violating their expectation of due process . Fi?om a School Board { 
viewpoint, it was an action not only within its power (accorxiing 
to state law) but an action exercised out of concern for improving, 
the quality of teaching in the district. The same Board member 
quoted above provided the following details : 

We had several people working in remediation 
areas .. .These teachers were involved in educa- 
tion for the handicapped. They were people 
without proper training, who had been pulled * 
out (of other positions) — people who were 
not sufficiently interested, and who didn't 
know how tp respond to criticism. . .We thought 
they were incompetent ,.. .so we didn't give 
them tenure. 

Thus, based on an inadequate system of teacher evaluation, the 
Board exercised subjective judgment based upon informal sources 
of information, in determining, the outcome of these cases, 
failure to rely on predetermined , formal, and more objective 
procedures aroxised teacher anxiety and anger. 

The Union position on teacher evaluation changed between the 
sixties and the late seventies. In the sixties, early Union^ 
activists debated the position the Union ought to take on issues 
of teacher cpnipatence and tenure much as early Union members did 
in Cedarton. Many professional-idealists felt teachers ought,, 
themselves 3 to exercise control.over the maintenance of profes- 
sional standards among their colleagues. Also as in Cedarton, 
questions arose as to whether teachers could evaluate or otherwise 
hold colleagues up to such standards while at the same time main- 
tainin^j a sense of mutual unity and support iveness. Unlike 
Cedarton, these issues were not resolved in Middlebury in terms 
of solutions which recognized the validity of both sets of con- 
cerns. In 1979, some professional-idealists continued to take 
the position that teachers ought, as a group, to be more poncerned 
with professional accountability, while current Union leaders 
maintained that in an adversary system it was not their role to 
. question teacher competence, but rather, to protect teachers 
against potentially arbitrary treatment. The following segment 
from an interview with a 1979 Union activist illustrates the 
current Union position: 
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Q: Take the case of a person coming up for 
tenure who you know is a borderline case. 

A: Borderline on whoj?e part? 

Q: Borderline as a teacher, in your judgment. 

A: I don't make those kinds of judgments about 
tochers . 

' The respondent went on to say : 

The person is. given evaluations. . .by people 
paid to do the job. ..the principa.i.s , assistant 
principals, the department chairpersons. .. If 
they can't do their job, if they let that 
person squeak through year after year. .. (with) 
good . evaluations , then the person. . .has a 
^ , right to that job. 

Union respondents claimed that they did not defend all teachers — 
that they could only do so. where they had a basis in the law or 
contract. Thus, they reported' they would not oppose administrators 
giving poor evaluations or making negative recommendations as long 
as they could document these and as long as they didn't harass ^ 
-teachers. Several administrator respondents confirmed this claim, 
noting that in a few cases teachers had been "let. go" on the basis 
of poor evaluations, and that the Union had not grieved or other- 
wise protested these actions.' Thus, it cannot be claimed that the 
Middlebury Union leadership took ^ irresponsible position in 
respect to teacher evaluation. The point is, rather, that they 
defined their role strictly in terms of their protective ^ction, 
^ in an adversary relationship to administration. . A School Board 
respondent explained. 

Since I've been on the Board, we've had one 
case where the superintendent did not recom- 
mend for tenure, and (then) the Union was^ 
quiet,.. But, given the slightest opportunity 
..I think that the Union. . .would protect an 
incompetent teacher ... I get the feeling that 
feels she has no choice, that this is what 
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they expect of her. I think she/would do it 
on a tenure case for a person who has any 
leg to stand on.* 

The difference between the Union position in Middlebury and 
the Cedarton position iS^ a subtle one. ,In Cedarton, Union leaders 
took a similar position ~ that it was up to school administrators 
to adeqviately evaluate and document the cases of teachers they 
sought to dismiss, and that it was the Union's role to protect 
teachers' rights to due process in the evaluation proceedings . 
However, Cedarton Union leaders also assumed an active role in 
determining guidelines for the substantive bases of evaluations. 
Furthermore, in their creation of the "Teacher Coordinator" posi- . 
tion in the high school, they built into the system a mechanism 
for helping to imprc. e teacher performance in a way that, did now 
objectively threaten teacher security. In Middlebury^ Union. ^ 
leaders took the position that all problems related to assessing 
and improving teachers' competence were strictly -management problems. 



3. staff governance in the high school ; Another significant 
development in Middlebury, reflecting both changes in the Union 
itself and a situation in contrast to Cedarton, was the, creation 
of the Staff Council in the high school in 1977. Some detail on 

-its background will be necessary prior to discussion of its rela- 
tion to the Union. Student discipline" problems in the high school 
had increased yharply . ~ vandalism, harassment of some' student 
by others, truancy, defiance of school regulations and authorities. 
Students and parents , alike , complained that school -administrators . 
weren't effectively responding to these problems. In 1976, there- 
fore, the School Board demanded replacement of the high school 
principal. The principal (tenured) was quickly transferred to an 
administrative post, and the assistant principal— a man on the 

■ verge of retirement and in poor health, temporarily assumed the 
position until a more permanent replacement could be f<?und. 
Teacher respondents report having voiced,, at the time, concerns 
about the assistant principal's' ability to manage the school-, 
nevertheless, he was appointed, creating what some respondents . 
referred to as a "leadership vacuum." 

* Non-Union respondents in Middlebury frequently referred to 
Union leadership in tjie singular, as "she." This reference is 
indicative of the greater isolation -of the president m Middlebury. 
in contrast to Cedarton, where leadership was more often referred 
to as "they." . ' 
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Martin Landau, tha former union president who led the "pro- 
fessional-idealist^* faction saw tiiis "leadership vacuum'' as pre- 
senting an opportunity to re- introduce some ideas held in the early 
Union about staff governance. Encouraged by an initially enthu- 
siastic teacher response, Landau convened a teacher committee to 
formulate a plan to present t6 the high school staff , central 
administration, and School Board, Teachers active in the eai?ly 
Union and. other profess ional-ide|Llists dominated this committee. 

/Proponents of the- Council envisioned it as a policy-making 
body within the high school which would make decisions in all 
areas related to management of the school and its programs — 
including school organization, curriculum, and discipline — 
consistent~with principles of both professional and worker self- 
management models. Structurally, the plan they proposed for the 
Council included elected .representatives from all groups on the 
staff, including administrators, paraprofessionals, secretaries, 
and others, as well as teachers. Respondents emphasized that 
repre;sentation on the Council was intended to rotate among various 
'individuals, to maximize broad-based staff participation — another 
carryover from the early Union. 

The responses of both the superintendent and School Board to 
the idea of a Stdff Council were initially lukewarm. Both groups 
feared it would place too much power in the hands of teachers and • 
confuse authority relations. The high school's acting principal , 
was clearly opposed. Over a period of months, however, as prob- 
lems in the school, worsened, it became apparent that someone would 
have to assume dontrol, and a. new principal had not yet been found. 
Under these circumstances , both Roberts and the School .Board 
warmed to the notion of a Staff Coiincil. Martin Landau 
explained, ' 

Roberts and the Board' attempted to 'get the 
word '"advisory" in— and, I don't remember 
the last time so much blood was spilled over 
a word. . .Big, big conflict about this thing. 
The £oard wanted all the things we were pre- 
pared to deal with on an advisory basis. We - 
said, "Absolutely not.''. . .We finally (agreed) 
it was "decision-makinc/' It was very clearly ' 
spelled oiit — the Council would makei policy 
decisions. Decisions. If necessary, by vote. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' \ ** 

It was uunderstODd that the School Board would continue to have 
final authority. However .teachers hoped that Board, members would 
tend to support Council decisions in the manner they usually ' 
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supported administrative ones. Landau went ^n th explain the 
teachers V interpretation : 

In other words, what , we've done is, through a ^ . ^ 
Council, upg??aded the role of the staff to 
being at least equal to the (building) ad- . 
ministration. The Board can veto the administra- 
tration or Council recommendations (but is not 
likely to do so). ..If a principal wanted some- 
thing and could not convince the Council, and 
it was for a policy decision, then' it would not 
not be. . .Neither did the principal have block- 
ing power over policy. The principal would 
implement (Council decisions). 

Co\incil foiinders claim they had envisioned the Council as 
having a working partnership With the Union, each organization 
focussing on different kinds of problems and issues. Union re- 
actions to the Council were initially mixed, but most Union 
activists were favorable to it. As its role became clearer, 
however. Union opposition to the, Council rose. The opposition 
was based mainly oi) spme Union leaders ' belief .that direct teacher 
participation in school governance would obscure the distinction 
bewween management and employees and divide teacher loyeilties. Ji 
Ui^ion off icer commented: 

I personally see it (the Staff Council) as at 
odds with the Unipn, because.it creates cer- 
tain kinds of problems, conflict of interest... 
They're serving an administrative purpose, and . 
it's just not their function. ..I like to see 
things in terms of 'categories (or resppnsibilr- 
ity) . If I know this is what th-is person is 
. . supposed to do, then I can deal with it. If I 
' . don't know what a persod is supposed to do, 

. then I have trouble. • .1 think there should be a 
a division of power, fie ar-cut responsibilities 
on each party. 

Another Union officer e:q)lained the importance of maintaining 
clear distinctions between "management" and staff for purposes 
of assigning accountability and maintaining staff solidarity: 

The thing that frightened me about the whole 
thing was that you wou^d have a group of people 
who were, supposed to have a collegial, • . .Union, 
relationship, who now were going to be in an 
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evaluative, supervisory relationship to each 

other. Because what does a group pf people who 

work together do when somebody doesn't show up \ ' 

for hall duty? Who do you go. to? How does a 

Union handle a matter like that? How do I 

report J_ for not showling up. . .when she's 

the Grievance Chairperson and I'm active in 

the Union? 

Council proponents acknowledged some conflict of interest 
between the Union and Staff Council, but claimed opponents exag- 
gerated potential, problems, and maintained these could be resolved 
through mutual cooperation. One founiiing Council member claimed, 

I don't think these people (Union opponents to 

tHe Council) really understood how this group 

was going to function. I think they thought 

we would be giving away things that were in 

the contract, and .we couldn't do that , ^because 

a contract is a legal document. And, it just 

so happens that all of us (teachers on the f 

Council) were Union members anyway, and... we 

weren't going to break the contract. 

Council proponrnts assured Union leaders they would instruct the 
Council not to make any decisions that would violate the contract, 
and invited the Union to 'send a representative to^^sit on the 
Council as Union "watchdog." 

Union officers , however , refused to cooperate , for they viewed 
the Council as an inappropriate investment' of their energies, and 
organizationally in competition with them. The extent of their 
philosophical disagreement with Council proponents is indicated 
by the following comraents^y two respondents who were officers in 
the Union at that time: 

Obviously, if we wanted to, we could work out 
something. ..But we didn't see our role as that. 
As a matter of fact, -we saw them as attempting 
to usurp our position. . . \^ 

I don't think we need a Staff Council. We have 
the input as a Union. As a Union we say what 
teachers need. And- anything beyond thaf is just 
a lot of talk, a lot of hot air and ^ w^ste of 
S=»,.^time. I've been asked to sgrve (as fiaison 
person). I wouldn't even attend a meeting. 
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The fact that early Union activists — the professional-idealists 
—/were strongly concentrated among Council pr<5ponents and that 
later activists were concentrated among those opposed to the 
Council is indicative of the Union *s major shift towards more 
■traditional goals during the seventies. 

In spite of opposition from the Union and the high school 
acting princJtpqjl, the Council operated successfully through. its 
first year (1976-77). Landau and another early Union activist 
served as co-chairpersons. Respondents who* served on the Council 
were enthusiastic about its apparent success in that year and 
its future' potential A major focus of Council activity in the 
first , year, was on 'student discipline.^ Council members cited 
numerous instances where discipline problems that had been plagu- 
ing the staff for years were quickly and imaginatively resolved 
through interchange among members in different positions on the 
staff. Teacher respondents believed their greater proxmmity to 
students enabled them to provide administrators with fresh in- 
sights as to both the nature, of particular problems and possible 
solutions; they also .claimed that thr6ugh Council participation, 
teacher representatives gained a. greater appreciation of 
difficulties administrators face in running- a school. Due to 
improved communication with the. high school staff , the Council 
was more readily able to gain staff support for changes in policy . 
then administrators » ..Landau*? 3?jai0wa?k6d , ' 

■/ ■ ' . ■ . ' . . 

As far as I'm concerned, I think the Council . 
saved the school for that year. ^ 

Council members reported having invested tremendous amounts 
of time and emotional energy in the Staff Council in the first 
year. They wanted to assess high school problems openly, in 
dialogue with the principal dnd superintendent. Debates were 
often emotionally laden, and this appears to have threatened 
administrators. They report the acting principal, however, to have 
re^sisted cooperation with the Council, making it difficult to enact 
their decisions. Thus, as a Council member put it, . . 

• . ■ ' . . ■ • ■ ^ 

The lines between pcJ-icy and implementation 
got kind of blurred .. .. 

when the principal failed to carry out their directives.^ In more . 
than one case, according to teacher respondents, the acting 
principal openly contradicted c-uid undermined Council efforts. 
Council members were angxy, but had no recourse in enforcing their 
directives other than to complain to the superintendent, who 
tended to back off from these confrontations, A Council member 
remarked, ^ 
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On the one hand, he (the superintendent) was ' 
paying lip-service in support of the Council, 
on the other, he was saying, ''Well, the admin- 
istrator is still the administrator." 

These kinds of frustrations strongly discouraged some ^Council 
members from continued, active participation. 

In the second year. Landau and his co-chairperson stepped 
down from leadership of the Council to allow for democratic 
rotation of the position. At the same time, a new principal 
a woman, and a stronger personality'-- was appointed to the high 
school. While a conditibn of the principal's appointment had been 
that she ''work with" the Council, respondents reported that she 
"paid obeisance to it" but did not treat it "seriously," and 
"sidestepped" it. Furthermore, the new "Council Chairperson, less 
assertive than Landau aria his partner, was noty as a Council 
member regretfully put it, willing to ' 

. 

"pound the table, and demand and direct and 
push in various areas .. . " 



to ensiare administrative- consultation and compliance with Council 
decisions. Thus, the Council's sj)here of authority, initially 
ambiguous, rapidly eroded in the second year. 

By the end of the third year, when most of the interviews 
were conducted,: Council prpponents and opponents consistently 
reported the Council to be a weak^ and ineffective body, dealing 
with only (in a Council meniber's words ) . "relatively silly , innoc- 
uous problems." .Three respondents active in creating the Council 
commented on it in 1979 as follows: 

The Council still exists, but nobody really - 
cares . They 're j ust a debating society . 
They don't handle any matters of substance. 

My feeling is the Staff Council is impotent 
* now. 

It's still alive, but far from the healthy 
institution which I think it should be by 
now, with lots of gblden opportunities..* 
missed. 
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I The case of the Staff Council illustrates .both persistence 
and change in Union goals in Middlebury — perqiatence , in that 
early Union activis^rs attempted to r^e-assert early Union goals 
in a new and far-reaching form; char^ge, in that , later activists 
strongly objected to and separated themselyes from realization 
of these goals. The polarization of these two groups on the issi 
of staff governance made it impossible to arrive at mutually ^ . , 
acceptable resolution of key issues. A divided faculty also mad^ 
.it virtually impossible to sustain a viable Council, given admin- 
istrator and School Board ambivalence towards it. In contrast to 
Cedarton, where the Union; teaching staff ,^ and administrators 
worked in cooperation to resolve internal issues and to develop | 
a more modest form of staff governance, the inability of diversp 
groups in Middlcbury to effectively cooperate left teachers fri^- 
trated and powerless, and left the high school without the benefit 
of systematic teacher input in helping to resolve continuing j 
problems. . . * - \ 



One area in which the Middlebury Union did involve itseli 
with professional and educational concerns, should be given at| 
least brief attention. In the late seventies, the MTF collaborated 
with four other local Union chapters in the region to create |a 
Teacher Center — an institute for in-rservice teacher tr^ainiifg 
and professional support. The Teacher Center was^' operated by a • 
group of teachpr only marginally active in the local Union, but 
it was established under Union auspices and funding. I 

It is noteworthy that this venture was institutionally /inde- 
pendent from the local schbpl district. Thus, in the one etea 
where the Union did engage in activities of an educational, | pro- 
fessional nature, the activities were clearly separated frc^tiMfhe 
school systemf This was consistent with the Union^s adversary 
role within tfte district, in that it kept the organization's 
boundaries clear. This separation is al^so in contrast bot|i to 
the early Middlebury Union philosophy and the Cedarton philosophy, 
wherein Union activists sought direct involvement in educaftional 
and professional affairs internal ,^to the district. 

MIDDLEBURY IN 1979 

Middlebury, in 1979, was a school district in conflict 
conflict both within and between community and teacher groups. 
Program duts, increases in class size, and retrenchment |of teach- 
ing positions due to declining student, enrollments ^occurring m 
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the late seventies were projected to continue in the early eight- 
ies. Whilq these changes were objectively no mora drastic than in 
Cedarton, Middlebury teadhers perceived them as more threatening. 
While external economic conditions in Middlebury were, no WQrs^, /\- 
•than in Cedarton, the political climate was more controversial/and 
stressful. Community residents and School Board members weVe.^pr ; 
more openly, critical of the schools in Igen^ral and teachers- in ipar- ; 
ticular than in the late' sixties. Anti-liberal, anti-union,. a^d 
anti-semitic themes in residents' criticisms put teachers pai*tiw- 
larly on the defensive. Problems of poor student achievement and 
discipline continued to -plague ,the district. However, sensitivity,, , 
to pub"lic criticism 'and frustrations with inconsistent Board _ 
policies led many teachers^to withdraw from active participation 
on school committees directed towards resolving such problems and 
to insulate themselves more in their classrooms. 

The Union, by 1979, had earned a reputation in- the county and 
state, of being a strong, well-organized, successful teachers' . 
union.. The MTF was by this time a part of the distJ^ict ^'estaMish- 
ment" — an active force in_the district. This, acfcording 
respondents, proved an dmportant advantage to, its members , J-'ttuth^'. 
it provided them with a basic, a much-needed' measure of stabj.Mty j^^,; 
•and job-security in which would otherwise by. a highly precar^^^us 
environment. Union leaders had developed^ k gobd, fairly stable : 
relationship with most administrators in the district by 1979, 
and its relationship to the School Board had improved somewhat ^ 
since" the mid-seventiep . Union-Board relations were less :mutually 
satisfactory, however, ck*a in the late sixties and early /seven- 
ties, when School Boarda had been more supportive of teachers and 
programs. A key componeuc in improved relations between the Union 
and both administrators and the School Board was the greater ac- 
ceptance by the latter two groups of collective negotiations and 
the contract, as "facts of life" in the district. A NYSUT repre- 
sentative commented in respect to Middlebury » 

The chemistry between the uniop and ;the Board 
now is ^sically good. There are groups and 
individuals on the Board that we can't talk 
with, but the general institutional relatiojKV 
ship between th^ superintendent and the Union' 
and the Union and the Board of Education is 
far better than it was in 1973... The Union 
ar-d the superintendent can agree to disagree, 
and the Union and the Board can agree to dis- 
agree, and fight one another, at least on an 
> institutional basis, without getting shrill 

about it.. •■ 
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The Union's pOQture in 1979 was largely defensive, howovor. 
The MTF did not play an active role in district planning in respect 
to educational policies, profesoibpal arrai}gementSt px; student 
discipline in the way the CFC did in Cede^rton. The ,Ufiion member- 
ship in Middlebury was also ;nore divided than in Ce^'arton. Dis- 
agreements arose over both Union go^ls and strategljS^s. Many early 
Union supporters expressed disenchai^tment wich the organization's 
sTiift in emphasis *away from "educational, professional, and coii|- 
^ munity-related concerns. Othfiir members maintained the Union did 
not go far enough in protecting teacriers as in the case of the 
three denied tenure in 1978 — and tliese advocated an even strong- 
er, more militant protective stance. 

Many Union raspondents , includirg several active in the early 
Union, commented that, given the nature of external pressures on 
the organizationand the diversity of staff perspectives, a narrow- 
ing of Union goals and a more moderate, less militant approach 
were probably necessary, in order to maintain unity. Feeling 
attacked, they felt it essential that the Union now emphasize pro- 
tection of teachers and the contract j and pointed out this left 
little time for other, kinds of concerns, A teacher identified 
with the professional-idealists and moderately active in the Union 
in the later seventies remarked: 

/ ^ 

I try to think of who might have done it dif- 
ferently, and I don't kno^ that anybody would 
have. On the /one hand, tnough we've been 
successful, wfe've had sonle pretty glaring de- 
feats, and that has made /everybody more reac- 
tionary... (Those things)/ put everyone in a 
much more sensitive frame of mind, the they're 
just not going to risk r- (breaks off). 



An early Union activist explained in 1979 why he thought changes , 
in Union goals were necessary; / 

There are diverse points of view (within the 
staff) as to how the/ school should be conduct- ] ^ 

■ ■ ^ ed....Now, the Union/is the unifying force for 
. teachers, ^d I think this unifying force should 
stick to the contract — to protect tK^ teachers, 
protect their contract, and to de-emphasize l 
things hot stated, in the contract. . .Because then 
it* is on safe ground. Then, everybody unites. 
We all face west, so to speak... When it comes 
to other things, we. face in different directions. 
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And ainco wo'ro under so much <ittaok» I think 
w<t all havo to f«oe weat together. That 'a why 
I feel the Union (muot) narrow its foous. 

^ 

Underourrenta of regret i diailluaionmont and fruatration ran 
through many of my Interviewa with both Union activiats and School 

1 Board membera in Middlebury. Many viewed dlutrict problema in the 
content of larger aocial and economic pattema in the nation, and 
therefore! beyond local contj^ol. The economic criais, lowered 
community aupport for libowdt integrationiat programa, and the 
routinization of leaderahip and goals of the teachera* Union were 
all themea evoking expreaaiona of regret. Respondents often 
speculated aa to whether it might have been possible, given dif- 
ferent leadership in either School Board, administration, or 
Union; for the district to have followed a different course. But 
most also noted (sometimes inadvertently) the limitations on 
leaders poaed by overwhelming external forces and an internally 

• divided population • A respondent who aerved on the Middlebury 

*N School Board in the late sixties ^and early neventie?, still 
residing in the school district, commenting on her own sense of 

.frustration and powerlessness in effecting change during her term 
on the Board, had this to say: 

In all honesty, I don't know, at this point 
in time, how you run a heterogeneous school dis- 
trict, given all the factions in the Union, 
among administrators, the community and on the - 
School Board i and now, with inflation and the 
budget, and the terrible problems with children 
not accomplishing what they should.. • 

I think that in Middlebury, as much as anywhere 
in the United States of America, where people 
are concerned and idealistic ~ good, detent, 
educated people want to make something like this 
(rork, and it doesn't (breaks off ).. .Because, 
in the end, when it shakes down, people have 
different values,. . .different perceptions. It's 
too heterogeneous. So the decision-making 
process becomes a soccer game. . .(comparing.it 
to) a homogeneous district, where people do 
understand what their goals are, more or less..f 
Vhat the answer is, how you make good decisions 
^for the kids — I don't know... I don't know how 
you can be a good superintendent, a good princi- 
pal,... a good School Board member; .. I don't 
know how you can be a good Union leader. 
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.r CHAPTER IV 



OAKVILLE 

The Oakville story is about a group of fairly conservative 
teachers pressured to unionize by unreasonable School Board ac- 
tions. Oakville is a rural community, which, until the seventies, 
consisted of one ' elementary school. Although in a conservative 
area the Oakville school was remarkably advanced, well-staffed 
and well equipped through the early sixties, due to the leader- _ 
ship of an unusually progressive, supportive school administration 
sind, Board during a period when Conservative commuixLty elements 
redkined uninvolved. ". , 



■ "'^ Growth in the district was slow by comparison to the other 
case studies. However, some population changes, moderate school 
expansion, and, rising taxes contributed to changing the complexion 
of the School Board. A conservative community backlash against .. 
the school in the late sixties resulted not only in budgetary 
reductions for staffing and programs, a^ in the other districts 
studied, but also in gross Board interference in school operations 
and harassnient of both principal and teachers.-. As a 'consequence,, 
Oakville 's rathet conservative teaching staff , at the. time more 
anti- than pro-union,- were pressured towards greater militancy 
and unionization in efforts to protect themselves. School Board 
refusal to negotiate what teachers perceived as a reasonable con- 
tract led, in the early seventies, to a one day teachers strike* 
which the Board 'quickly- settled. This, demonstration of teachers 
power was an apparent turning point in the Board's eventual recog- 
nition of their riglit to collective bargaining. Other factors 
contributing to this recogBit3L.©a were the Board's wish to avoid 
the bitter divisions witnessta^ in neighboring districts following 
long teacher strikes, and informal teacher-community communication 
facilitated by the district's small size. Greater community ac- 
ceptance of teacher rights, in the late seventies led to further 
change in the Board and more harmonious School Board-teacher 
i^'^ula tions . . 

This case study will highlight the vulftsrability of a small 
public school system to community pressures. It will show, on tne 

one hand, Khy teachers perceived form?l, o'^g^"^'? J^^ii^^^^yj^^d ^ 
necessary in protecting themselves, against community hostility .and - 
Sow, on the- o?her;- the union leadership later operated successfully 
through informal, personal channels in a more conailiatory envi- 
ronment. By contrast to both Middleburyand Ce4a£^:on, and m 



keeping with the smallness of the district, the study will show . 
how union leaders operated in a personal, informal style, in close, 
cooperation with i eidrainls^tra tors. It will also show how polariza- 
tion between teachers, administrators, and the School Board was 
reduced through the appointir;ent of a respected union leader-, to a 
key administrative position in the late seventies. Maintenance 
of this spirit oi cooperation was in part sustained by School- 
Board recognition of teachers' power. 



BACKGROU ND: 

Oakville is a predominantly rural district, lying just beyond 
the commuter zone from New. York City. Its central school, built 
in the thirties, housed kindergarten -through the eighth, grade 
until the early seventies- when a new bvdlding for the junior high 
school was constructed. High school students have been bussed to 
a neighboring district, even today. 

Prior to the sixties, a large proportion of the area's popula- 
tion was seasonal, while the year-round population — largely blue 
collar — -remained relatively stable. Due to the large summer 
population, the ratio of taxable real estate for every child 
educated in the district was unusually high, relative to other 
districts in the state. Thus, while taxes were low, money for 
education was plentiful. Furthermore, many summer residents were 
professionals, sympathetic to the improvement of local educational 
services and supportive of large annual school budgets. Those 
who were unsympathetic seldom bothered to vote in either School 
Board elections or budgetary ref erendums . 

During this period, with a plentiful money supply, a dedi- 
cated and suDportive School Board, SJS^. ^teginative administrative 
leadership, the Oakville school a;,s5''e3?it;t^ m&' able to develop pro- 
'grams and facilities unusuaD',? 4?^yaftjc©d that time and geo- _ 
iraphic location. A 1948 Sta'tv'^ .SJ^icarttSpat Gf Education evaluation 
report cited.. Oakville »s Cenpv^k S^^A m &f;fering 

"a type of educaticr. im> 7i?S^;?ha.^ tkvA that pro- 
vided in the average jjaiat'c it-lew-it^iry school."* 

The program included, for exampl^^ f'<>TClga language inst-:,^uction 
and instruracjiital music as earX^ m. tbi^<t gt'-ade; school services 
" included ample re medial prog ;:^msJJ1^l^^gi? yj and speech, staffing - 

* Quoted in local newf|?aper, February, 1948. 
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included both a psychologist and a social worker. In addition, 
respondents report teachers* salaries to have been, on average, 
the highest in the region, attracting and maintaining 'an unusually 
coii5)etent staff. Classes were small, and by all reports,^ 
administrator-teacher-School Board relations were excellent. 

> Between 1935 and 1971, two principals, successively, super- 
vised the school. Both were characterized by respondents as 
"educators" '*having progressive educational philosophies (in the 
Deweyan tradition). The second principal, August Roditi, had been 
a teacher in the local school for many years prior to his ^appoint- 
ment as supervising principal in the late fifties . Roditi was 
regarded as something of a "maverick" by local residents, for his 
progressive ideas, to them, represented a departure from traditions 
they identified with his ItaUan, Catholic background. Like his 
predecessor , however,, he was highly respected\i>y'his teaching 
staff and School Board. 

Teachers, on the one- hand, and School , Board members, on the 
other, granted both Roditi and his predecessor virtually c<%lete 
authority over school matters. Relationships between each prin- 
cipal and these two groups tended, therefore, to be paternalistic, 
although iixforraal, coicj'ortable, and mutually supportive. Through 
the mid-sixties, a majority on the School Board remained sympa- 
thetic to maintaining high quality educational programs and 
supportive of the principals' recommendations. 

During the sixties, the district's population expanded and 
changed. More commuters moved into the area, bringing a larger 
year-round population and an accompanying growth in the school 
population. This necessitated some e}q)ansion of school facili-- 
ties and considerable expansion of the teaching staff. Large 
numbers of new — often young and inexperienced — teachers were 
hired during the sixties. Due to lower levels of experience, 
many dropped out of teaching, and' staff turnover increased; so 
did problems related to administrative supervision of staff. 

Expansion of the school, along with general increases in the 
costs of education, brought an annual rise in taxes. While both 
' tax rates and rates of increa se per year were still farN^elow 

* Meaning that they showed profound. understanding of children 
and of educational theories and processes, in contrast to l^ter 
administrators, who were characterized as "management men" (good 
administrators who showed little understanding of children or , 
educational processes) or "politicans" or "incompetents." 
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those of surrounding districts, property owners began to register 
complaints, paying closer attention to public educational spending, 
and voting in School Board elections. The Oakville School Board, 
for many years dominated by' a liberal, education-oriented. faction 
in the conununity, began to change after 1962, when conservative 
elements in the community succeeded in gain.ing positions on the 
Board. , A major issue was. made over rising taxes. From 1963 through 
1965 the district suffered annual budget defeats, placing the 
school on /"austerity "budgets. By 1967, a cohservative faction 
committed to reducing school expenditures and espousing a 'narrower 
educational philosophy, gained a majority on the five-member School 
Board/ 

/ The new School Board openly opposed non- traditional school 
programs as exp'ensive "frills" which "wasted children's time." 
They cut personnel in a number of specialized areas, including 
/enrichment programs such as art, music, and foreign languages and 
^support services, including library, the school psychologist and 
social worker. Class sizes were increased. Since the Board 
initially o-^posed construction of a new building to accommodate 
the rapidly ■ growing stiTdent population, existing facilities became 
severaly overcrowded. Teacher dissatisfaction began to mount. 

A major objective of the new School Board ~ openly stated by 
the president at a public meeting in the late sixties — was to 
replace Roditi, the supervising principal, in reaction to his 
progressive educational poUcies . Since Roditi was tenured , he 
could not be openly dismissed. Teacher, School Board, and admm- 
' istrator respondents consistently reported the Board president 
to have sub-jectftd the principal to severe harassment, and to have 
treated him with open contempt at Board meetings. Such treatment 
represented a drastic departure from the deference grianted Roditi 
by the Board in preceding years. 

Respondents also reported numerous instances involving Board 
harassment of teachers, particularly in c^^es^of teachers who had 
' been particularly active in sustaining the school's progressive 
traditioni or active in. the teachers ' organization. Types ot 
harassment reported included the arbitrary cutting of a teacher s 
salary, refusal to grant sabbatical, leave to an eligible teacher, 
denial of tenure to apparently qualified teachers, and charging an 
aoDarentlv'' capable tenured teacher with incompetence, thus posing 
f ?Sl ^Saat to job security for other teachers. Board criticism 
was also directed, publicslyTagainst teachers' use of certain 
classroom materials (such as films) widely used elsewhere m the 
state. -Board members even attempted to sit in some classes, to 
observe teachers. 
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This pattern of harassment and encroachment on the inteJraal 
operation of the school aroused teachers'^anger— • particularly 
since they perceived elements of vindictiveness in the Board's 
behavior. Several respondents claimed some Board members appeared 
to. capitalize upon school-related issues to gain public attention, 
a perception that further heightened teacher hostility. 

JEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS ; 

Until 1967, most teachers on the staff belonged to the 
Oakville Teachers' Association, affiliated with NYSTA. The super- 
vising principal, also a member, attended meetings regularly.- 
Organizational goals related to school matters were essentially 
accomplished via the principal: • member "positions" on various 
matters (ranging from salary to facilities and curriculum) were 
reported to the School Board by the principal, along with his own 
recommendations, and, as in Cedarton, the Board generally accepted 
the principal's recommendations. Occasionally, Teachers ' Organiza- 
tion representatives met directly with Board members to talk 
some matter, but these informal t^lks never approached 
resembling negotiations until after it became obvious the Board 
had changed in character. The last "year before the passage of 
the Taylor Law (mandating collective bargaining for teachers), 
Oakville teachers did attempt to negotiate a contract of sorts 
with the Board. As an Association leader interviewed in 1969 
explained, ■ 

"That year, instead of just talking, we made 
demands. It just seemed to evolve into nego- 
tiations, and we got a few things written 
down... It Mas really a matter of losing 

faith, I guess." 

A small union chapter had been formed in the district during 
the early 1960 's, but this remained small (representing less than 
10% of the teaching staff ) until 1967.; Teachers active .in forming 
the chapter acknowledged that their alignment with the AFT had 
spring principally from a unionist ideology , rather than from 
.local issues. Their original concerns had focussed more upon 
state and national issues." 

As an increasing number of "incidents" with the School Board 
began to build. Association leaders turned to their state organ- 
ization -- NYSTA ^- for assistance. NYSTA offered some sugges- 
tions, but respondents reported they simply did not get the level 
of support from their state organization they needed. They had 
expectdd NYSTA officials to exert moral pressure on the School 
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Board in pointing out teacher rights, and to assist them in spell-' 
ing these rights in a better contract. They were especially 
irritated by what they reported as a neutral attitude on the part 
of 'NYSTA representatives to their local crisis. An Association 
activist explained. 

Where we needed assistance they sent somebody, 
down and gave Us big talks about how you needed 
to understand the community and work .with the 
community .... 

On another occasion, a NYSTA representative was reported to have 
said, ■ . 

Well, if things get too bad, you'll just sen ^ . 

yoi-u? houses and move out of the community. 

' After the passage of the Taylor Law, Association leaders were 
particularly anxious to negotiate a ihore adequate contract when 
their current, two-page pontract expired in 1968. This concern, 
coupled with earlier events,, led them to begin to discuss the ^ 
possibility Jf union affiliation. A major impetus to unionization 
in Oakville; was the appeal of identification with an organization 
having a "militant" reputation. This was in part related to- their 
frustrations in obtaining the kind of support they, felt they^ 
should.have received from NYSTA, accompanied by assurances from 
' their union colleagues that the Empire State Teachers ' Federation* 
would provide them with more concrete assistance. The appeal of^ 
the Union was also related to their feeling that such an identifi- 
cation would have the effect of serving notice to the School _Board 
that teachers were prepared to fight, perhaps even going so far^ 
as to strike.** They felt that Board awareness of their potential - 
of striking would put them in a far. strongei^ position during ne-: 
gotiations . 

The actual decision to affiliate did not come easily, how- 
ever. While on the one hand Association leaders saw advantages 
of affiliating with a more "militant" organization, old loyalties 
and a generalized perception of unions as "unprofessional" deterred 
them. One respondent " pointed but that long after New York City 
teachers unionized, attitudes of most Oakville teachers towards 

the AFT remained Kegatiye: 



ft The parent statewide organization, affiliated with AFT. 

ftft The word "strike" came up more frequently in 1969 interviews 
with activists in Oakville than. in any of the other districts , 
indicating it was a real possibility in their minds at that stage. 



if you evon mentioned the word *union* well, 
you were immediately thought of as being some 

kind of communist. 

' ■ ■ ■ 

• Negotiations with the Board for the 1968 contract proved to 
be extremely difficult, however, and unpleasant "incidents" con- 
tinued to build* Finally, in the words of the man then president 
of the Association (William Mandryk), Association leaders went > 
"hat in liand" to the local union chapter to discuss possible 
affiliation . tfendryk explained , 

It was a very emotionally upsetting incident 
' for me. I had been very active in the state 

organization (NYSTA) and I was committed to 
their way of thinking. Also, I was interested 
in administration, and I knew that where I 
would^sjtand, t best chance of entering, ad- 
ministration was through NYSTA . 

This man, neverthelless , exercised personal leadership in bringing 
about a change in organizational affiliation. Within a few days, 
he called a .-aeeting of the Association. With virtually 100% mem- 
bership attendance, and better than the two-thirds vote iieeded to 
amend their constitution/ Oakville Teachers* Association supported 
the decision to separate from NYSTA and the NEA and to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Teachers^^. . 

The only major formal change in the organization, other than 
state and national organizational alignments, was that acjminis- 
trators could no longer belong or attend meetings, in accordance 
with AFT regulations.. In spite of personal loyalties to Roditi, 
both the prin9lpal and teachers saw some advantages in this ar- 
rangement — in that they believed their separation might allow 
teachers more clout. 

In spite of virtually unanimous shared concerns regarding 
cutbacks in educational programs and the need for teacher protec- 
tion, a sizeable minority of Oakville teachers withdrew from the 
teachers ' organization on thfe- basis of its affiliation with or- 
ganized labor. Thus,, in the 1969 survey of Oakville teachers, 
only 61% of respondents reported being union members; the re- 
maining 39% had no local organizational affiliation. 

An important, though temporary, in^rraal organizational 
change was that the president of the existing union chapter 
assumed presidency of the new, larger union for the following year. 
In 1969 , however, Mandryk was eliscted president of the new organ- 
ization. Handryk was a young, highly respected fifth grade 
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teacher who exercised stj^ong personal leadership. Continuing as 
president for the neijU^ve to six years , he played a pi?incipal 
role in contract n^6ay[,ations as well as all other major union 
activities. 

NEGOTIATIONS AND BARGAINING ISSUES . 1968-1973 ; 

Following their affiliation with the AFT, teachf organiza- 
tion leaders took on a more militant approach in negc .xations with 
the Board. An activist who had participated in informal negotia- 
tions with earlier Boards for several years prior to unionization 
put it this way; 

We became more stiff-necked, intractible... 
EveryWing was done according to rule. We'd 
have a (union) representative with us. . .Hard- 
line negotiations. ..Less give and take, more 
•if I do this, what will you do for me?' 

■ ■ ' ■ . ;.-'*.* 

From that point on, everything had to be 
pi :i.nted in a contract . . .Everything was done 
according to rule. . We became more stiff- 
necked, intractible. I 

With assistance from Empire State representatives, they developed 
a more comprehensive set of demands. A representative from the 
state union also sat with them during negotiations, in an advisory 
capacity. 

Union goals in negotiations emphasized, above all, obtaining 
a contract that would protect existing teacher rights and working 
conditions. Since most of these had never been written down,^the 
act of formally defining them in a written contract was viewed as 
-a major step to enhance teacher protection. Inclusion of grievance 
procedures (mandated under the Taylor Law) offered a means for re- 
dressing contract violations . These goals — i . e . , the defining 
of teacher rights and responsibiliHes , and some rudimentary 
grievance procedures — were successfully accomplished, largely 
due to the knowledge and skills of the state union representative ■ 
on the one hand and the legitima;^ Ing force of the Taylor Law on 
the other. . ' 

- ^ Other Union goals in negotiations during the late sixties 
included improvem^-nt of salaries. and fringe benefits, improvement 
in school resources and staffing, and greater teacher input in i 
. determining educational programs — all areas where teachers^felt 
the school district had slipped backwards since the early sixties. : 
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Union leaders were somewhat successful in obtaining better teacher 
salaries and benefits, mainly on the basis of coraparisons they 
were able to make to salary scales in adjoining districts. They 
were not, however, able to gain improvements in resourceis or any 
firm coinmitments to teacher input in program decisions. 

In later negotiations, through the; mid-seventies, Oakville 
teacher negotiations continued to press for improvements in school 
resources, staffing, and curriculum participation, but met with 
continued Board resistance in these areas, both on the grounds of 
cost and Board "prerogatives" in making such decisions unilater- 
ally. The most teachers were able to obtain in terms of staffing 
was a stipulation that teacher aides would be provided in cases 
where classes rojs^over thirty pupils — but not a: commitment to 
limit class size o? to provide additional auxiliary services. 
In respect to program, they obtained an agreement to teacHters 
having "advisory" input, via a curriculum committee, but after 
such a committee was formed, its recommendations to the Board 
were not generally followed. } ^ ^ j 

Improvement of contract provisions for job prc^tection and 
guarantees o:T "due process" continued to take priorjity throxigh 
the early seventies.* In 1969 and 1970, two apparent Ij^ capable 
teachers were denied tenure by the Board over positive adminis- 
/trator recommendations, and without explanation. Sucn denial was, 
at that time, within Board prerogatives. The Union wanted a con- 
tract, clause specifying that tenure could &e ^denied only on grounds 
of incompetence, to protect teachers against arbitrary dismissal. 
The Board wanted the power to dismiss some^ tenured /teachers, and, 
in fact , attempted to initiate charges against a tenured teacher 

ho had been Oakville ^s first Union* president. Here, again, 
teachers wanted guarantees of due process for teacihers so charged. 

Until that time, however, no objective base^ for dieterraining 
teacher competence (or incompetence) had ever been specified. . 
Such determination had been left to the subjective judgment of the 
chief administrator, and generally accepted bw earlier School 
Boards. During the sixties when large n&nbers of teachers were 
hired annually, neither the supervising principal nor assistant ^, 
principals had engaged in making routine observations . or evalua- 
tions. Teachers had been so despo-^>ately needed during that period 
thai:/ except in cases of obvious negligence, most were given ^ 
tendre anyway. Thus, most teachers had been granted tenure without 
foi^mal evaluations having been conducted, and no criteria for making 
such evaluations had been established. 
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As the school population stabilized in the district, there- 
fore, it served the .interests of bbth parties to spell .out pro- 
cedures for evaluating 'teacher competence, providing the Board 
with a clearer basis on which to make decisions concerning future 
teacher retention, and providing' the staff with greater assurance 
of due process. 

Improvements in grievance procedures and specific clauses 
providing for due process in tenure decisions were significant 
contract gains made by the Union in the'^ early seventies . Clearer 
specification of evaluation procedures for tenlired and non-tenured 
teachers, alike, was a significant gain for the Board. 

Money items—- salaries, fringe benefits, and bargaining 
areas affected district spending (such as class size or special 
staffing) always presented sticking points in negotiations. 
During the seventies, teachers wanted salary, ibcrements commensu- 
rate with, rises in cost of living, while. the Board wanted to hold 
the line. Compromises were generally reached at the level of 
^-5% increases on the basis of comparison with neighboring dis^ 
tricts and county averages. As for class size and specialist 
' staffing, th;^ School Board consistently held out for staff reduc- 
tions, so that some positions were cut and class sizes iiicre^^ed, 
frequently to over thirty, even in the primary grades. 

Both School Board and teacher respondents reported that ne- 
J gotiations continued to be extremely difficult through the mid- • 
seventies, alvzays lasting into the early morning of the first 
day of school in September. In 1970, negotiations, for the second 
contract moved especially slowly. So many issues had been out- ; 
standing in 'the late spring that Union leaders had begun to ^ 
consider the possibility of a strike. In June, the membership 
voted (almost unanimously) to authorize thd negotiating committee 
to call a strike for the first day of school in September i? a . , 
satisfactory contract was not reached". With no progress o.ccurring 
during the summer, th^ leadership went so far as to rent office, 
space for strike headquarters, and to begin preparations for a 
lengthy strike.'^^ The Board refused to bend on a number: of outstand- 
ing issues, and none were resolved by the first day of school. 
Teacher representatives on the n<5gotiating team at the time re- 
ported Board members as having "v;^ry negative" attitudes towards 
them. • . ; r 

ft Class size ir.creases did not directly cause teachers to lose 
jobs. Most position 'cuts Were by attrition. Specialist cuts, 
however, did result in dismissal of some teachers. 
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On the og^ening day of school, Oakville teachet's went on strike. 
Activists report virtually total staff support for/ the ^ strike . 
Many teachers simply stayed away;»'' about one-third' actively ' 
picketed the school. In accounting for the high proportion of 
teachers who voted to strike and actually stayed out, activist 
respondents explaihed that the background of bad Experiences 
teachers had had with the School Board was probab^ly a far more 
important factor ip their support than'any contract issue £er s£. 
One Union activist reported, I 

Teachers were angry . . . There was enough| feeling 
(about the Board.) to keep everyone out ~ to 
rally the troops. I . 

Before the first day was over, the School 'poai*d offered the 
Union a contract settlement satisfactory in respect most of 
the issues at stake, including provisions for t^asonable salary 
increases and some guarantees for due process 4" protecting 
' teachers . • ' , 



THE EARLY SEVENTIES : 

ft 'i I 

Relations betwe'ert the Oakville School Board and teachers re- 
mained strained through, the next five years. I In 1971, the super- 
vising principal, Roditi, finally resigned, ^ue to continuing _ _ 
personal harassment, from Board members. The| Board replaced Roditi 
with Thomas HcNally— a man whose ideas were more in keeping with 
their own, conservative, educational philosophy. McNally tended to 
remain aloof from the staff. In contrast t6 Roditi, Respondents 
found him inflexible, lacking understanding of their concerns, and 
difficult to work with. Some also questioned his administrative 
competence. ^ ... I 

' HcNally 's administration lasted two ypars, until 1973. All 
respondents interviewed reported this to. Wave been a period of 



* Staying away may represent an attempt to accommodate to peer, 
pressures, on the one hand, and fear of Bbard reprisals, on the _ 
other. Oakville appears to have had :lower active participation m 
its one-day strike than the other two districts had in theiV longer^ 
strikes. This observation is supported by. the response, to a survey 
nSstion tn strike -participation. Oakville responses yielded fewer 
active pa'rticipants- ( See Appendix , Tabjle 2 . ) ' - ' 
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great tension iri the district — continuing tensions between teach- 
ers "and the School Board, and new tensions arising between teachers 
.and administration. This was also a period of high internal _ 
teacher militancy. Union activists report having utilized griev- 
ance procedures to the hilt. One commented, 

VThen we thought there was a violation of the ^ 
contract, we would grieve anything we saw... 
I remember having- as many aq eleven or twelve 
grievances oh the table at one time . » 

Respondents from all parties (teachers, administrators, and School 
Board) also report a high level of personal militancy. As 'another, 
Union activist put it, "voices were pretty loud during (McNally s) 
reign." 

The Union also began to become politically active in, the com- 
munity during the early seventies, in the hope of rousing public 
sentiments to pressure for improvements in school programs and • 
resources and to replace incumbent Board members. School Board 
serts held by educational conservatives were contested several • 
times, with :aose election results , but the conservative gctio". 
' unsympathetic to teachers, maintained its majority through ^75. 




McNally was not well liked in the community, either, andl^ 
after two vears , the Board-'replaced him with a man named Danid 
Johnson. Johnson, who came in 1973,. is reported to. have been 
generally better liked than McNally. Personally, he was more, 
outgoing, and made himself more, accessible. Kospondents also 
reported him to be a more competent administratpr than McNally, 
and, in tarms of management capa^^ilities , more skillful than 
Roditi. He was not, however, fully accepted by teachers. Teacher 
respondents referred to him as a "management man" or a "politician 
— not an "educator," like Roditi, who understood their educational 
objectives or their problems Vteachers. Several reported that 
Johnson, like McNally, was mere concerned with accommodating Board 
interests and saving taxpayers money than in representing teacher 
concerns to the Board. Several Union activists ..pointed out , 
however, that most tecchers had little conception of the political 
oressures to which the supervising principal was subject, noting 
th'at Johnson came to the district at a time when tensions were 
high, appointed by a. Board teachers distrusted, to replace an 
administrator who had apparently let many things slide. 

In the fall of 1973, two neighboring school districts experi- 
enced len- thy-" teacher strikes. One of these was the 'district • 
llTe oSvilie students attended high schools, and the other was 
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Cedarton. Local administrators, Board members, and residents wero 
all sharply aware of events surrounding these strikes and of their 
bitter aftermath. These dietvicta underwent an almost complete, 
breakdown of trust between teachers, administration and community. 
Oakville Union leaders, in contact with leaders of the striking 
unions through their mutual state affiliation, were also aware of 
how costly thase strikes had been, personally, to striking 
teachers, and how slight their concrel'3 gains. References to 
strikes in nearby districts came up many times during interviews 
with School Board members, administrators and Union activists in 
explaining' i gradual mellowing in relationships between these 
parties in 'the mid-seventies. All three parties, while continuing 
to hold strong local antagonisms , wished to avoid further escala- 
tion of these antagonisms to the point where they could be forced 
into a similarly devastating strike in which no party could expect 
to r.ake significant gains. 

In the spring of 1976 , two candidates ran for the Oakville 
School Board on platforms of wanting to improve Board- teacher _ 
relations. One of these candidates explained in a 1979 interview, 

' X refused to look at the whole situations as 
a black-hat, white-hat type of thing. I would 
not consider the Union or the faculty as. "they" 
and us as "we." I said that as elected repre- 
sentatives of the school district^ur concerns i 
were for the best possible eduSatiohal system 
within our means. I made very clear that among 
our faculty, almost half were residents of this 
community, and certainly had a vested interest 
in this school system, so how could we possibly 

" construe them as enemies. 

■Both candidates won Board seats. Their victories now gave liberals 
and moderates a ,3-2 edge on the Board, and re-opened opportunities 
for dialogue aboUt school policies within the Board. 



THE UKION IK THE SEVENTIES; 



Mandryk resigne'd the Union presidency in about 1973 , at 
which time a young sixth grade teacher, Nancy Drusten, assumed _ 
the position. Drusten had already been active in the organization 
for 'several years, having been vice-president since 1970. Both . 
M&dryk and Drusten were described by respondents as strong 
leaders", with dynamic personalities and having the respect of 
teachers and administrators. Both appear to have exercised strong 
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personal loadership in the presidont roler-* Although some rank- 
and-file respondents maintained Drusten to have been a ''weaker*' 
president, the evidence (to be presented) suggests differences 
lay more in Drusten *s more personal style and in changes in ex- 
ternal circumstances than in forcef illness, 
* 

Union activism was concentrated within a very small group in 
bakville. While close to one-third of teacher respondents on both 
the 1969 and, 1979 surveys identified themselves as having been 
Union officers. within a period of three years prior to the survey, 
only six to seven individuals indicated they had been very active 
in the Union in either period — by contrast to much larger 
numbers in both other districts/* Interview data confirmed this 
finding. Activists reported much difficulty in recruiting new 
people to allow for more sharing of responsibility and rotation 
of leadership positions. The small size of the district and the 
lack of a high school faculty were identified as contributing 
reasons. . 



Union activists also reported some difficulty in maintaining 
active member participation in other respects — especially, 
attendance it meetings. Due to poor attendanqe at meetings deal- ^ 
ing with routine matters, the Union discontinued regular monthly • 
meetings, holding on the average, only three annually in t"he later 
seventies. While this somewhat improved membership attendance, 
it reduced the potential fof^ leadership communication with mem- 
bership in respect to ongoing union activities and issues. While 
informal word-of -mouth transmission of information was a moderately 
satisfactory alternative in this small district, both activists 
and members 'cbmgiained in 1979 that the union was becoming less 
democratic"^han they would like. An activist commented,- 

I do feel that we tend to be"- somewhat 
closeted. . .People feel, I think, reaisonably 
free to bring their problems to us, but I 
think they have a sense that decisions are 
made privately, over a cup of coffee, and 
I think indeed that is the way things are 
don'e . 

This respondent went on to explain, however, that such separation^ 
of leadership from the rank-and-file reflected a lack of membership 
interest 5.1 becoming more involved in Union affairs. 
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In 1979, 94% of Oakville respondents were Union members, Ui 
contrast to 61% in 1969.* There was no competing local organiza- 
tion. Respondents also reported little internal dissenr^ion within 
the Union. While there was a small « vocal ^'critical" r^?iJc-£»-Tid- 
file group, who claimed Onion . leaders wer« !'lax" in contract 
negotiations and relations with administrators ^ or too inde^jendept 
in making organizational decisions , this group did not constitutes 
a real faction, in the sense of advocating different Union goals 
ur strategies (as . in Middlebury). Criticisms were based ?i?.v)re on 
differences in perceptions of what constituted realistic goals. 

Another important change '.in the Union in the late seventies 
was the degree of leader involvement in the state organization.'' 

^During the sixties and early seventies, Oakville Union leaders 
relied strongly on the state organization for assistance in ':.;^go- 
tiations and handling of specific grievance cases, but were not 

•directly involved in any broader activities on the state Xeviti, 
As the seventies progressed, the president — especially ITrmten 
became far more * involved in exteimal Union activities. The^;^ in- 
,cluded regional or statewide conferences, political lobbying, and 
InforMl meetings with Union officers in neighboring districts for» 
purposes of exchanging information. Thus, the local chaptet^ ^as 
in far greater communication with .other locals in the late 
seventies . / 



MIDDLE AKD lATE SEVENTIES: 



Changes in Administration : 

/By the mid-seventies, an additional school building was' 
finally completed to house the upper elementary grades (6-8), 
taking some pressure of crowding off the j older building. Each 
school now hai its own principal, and the supervising principal's 
off icers were located in a separate building-, further reiioveii from- 
-direct contact with the teaching staff. These- changes increased 
t\i4 influence of the building principals and decreased the influ- 
ence or the supervising princilpal oyer teachers' daily 3 ives. 



Johnson appointed 



a former teacher who had been moderately 



active in the lotal Union as principal in the new tniadle school 

- . ■ ' ■ ; -■ 



ft Now called New 'York State United Teachers (NYSUT) following 
the 1973 merger of the Empire State Federation of Teachers with 
the"' New York Teachers' Association. . . i , ' • 
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The elementary principal, since 1972, had also been a former 
teacher who respondents described as a '^survivor He had remained a 
uni: olved with the Union prior to his administrative appointment, 
and c. i,iir his appointment, avoided controversial issues* He did 
not, for example, conduct classroom observations of teachers 
eligible for tenure, even after such evaluation procedures had 
been detaiijed in the Union contract. ' ^ 

In the late seventies, Johnson asked the elementary principal 
to resign, reportedly because he wanted someone who could "exercise 
stronger leadership in that school. In spite of a pool of over 
two hundred applicants for the position, Johnson urged Bill Mandryk, 
former Association and Union president, to apply. Mandryk, who by 
this time had been in the district for about fifteen years, had 
earned a degree in school administration ten years earlier. He 
had already applied for the. principalship , but had been openly 
turned down by the Board on the basis of his Union activism. It 
was with some hesitation, therefore, that he accepted Johnson s 
invitation to apply again. Johnson then had to convince .the 
ScSool Board to support Mandryk ' s appointment . ^ . ; favorable Board , 

respondent explained, ■ ' '^i - ' ' 

There was some reluctance on the part of other 
Board members to appoint him, because .they were 
concerned a^out whether he' could 'be imp^tial, y - 
- to represent the other side. . ; ^ 

Hcwever, on the basis of Johnson's strong recommendation and sup- 
ported by Uberal members on the School Board, Mandryk wad appointed, 
elementary principal, in *he fall of 1977. 

\ Mandryk.was the only administrator, in all three districts 
studied, who had been a high "Union officer prior to his appoint j' 
ment. Some other principals had been former' Association officers 
in their districts or elsewhere, but only in Oakville — in the | 
middle school - had a principal or even assistant principal been 
appointed who had been even somewhat ?.ctive in a Union. Mandryk 
had been ver^ active, and had even le^^his Union out on strike. 

In the 1979 survey, Mandryk was more highly rated by -his staff 
ihkn any other administrator in' this study. He was also one of 
only two administrators included in this study to whom' teacher 
respondents referred as an "educator." One commented,; 

He's the'^first suv x^isor I've had who under- 
. stood what . I was doing. 
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A few teacher respondents voiced some resentment, of Mandryk, 
commenting that he had ^'forgotten what it was like" to be a 
teacher. Their criticisms, however, tended to cluster around 
administrative behaviors essential to the fulfillment of his new 
role e.g., conducting classroom observations, holding teachers 
to obligations specif ied in the -contract. School Board respon-^ 
dents also registered highly favorable judgments of ^Mandryk as 
'■ an administrator, noting that his Union background proved a strong 
asset, not only because he understood teacheru and had their con- 
fidence, but also because he understood the Union contract. 

' I. 

Mandryk's success as an administrator is significant for_ 
purposes c 'c" this research because it suggests that Union activity 
need not preclude successful entry to a "management" position in 
education, and that in fact, it may provide the administrative 
candiclat'^. with a pevspecti.ve important to understanding teachers * 
viewpoints, thus Enhancing his/her potential for playing a medi- 
ating role in the school system. 

Administrator-Staff Relations ; 

Most Union respondents and all administrator respondents 
reported a great improvement in administrator-staff relations in 
the late seventies. For example, the number of grievances filed 
by teachers dropped dramatically. " Only two were filed between * 
1977 and 1979, and both of these were easily resolved at the dis- 
trict level. ^ Onion activists explained a major reason for the 
reduction in grievances to have been greater administrator sensi-: 
tivity to the contract. The president, Nancy Drusten, commendte: 

We have been onl them (administrators) and they 
know that contract as well as we do • . . 

Other Union activists commented. 

Bill and Dave (the principals) are not going 
' , to violate the contract* 

Ifou can't say anything to him (Mandryk) 
about the contract . He wrote our contract • 

F.vnce he (Mandryk) had a hand in writing the 
contract, he knows it well, and he does not- 
" • ' ' tend to violate it. , 
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Administrators acknowledged that they tried to anticipate potenr 
tial grievances, to avoid needlessly upsetting teachers. 

Both administrator and Union respondents also explained that 
when teacher complaints did Li-ise, they were generally resolved 
informally at tha building level. Union building representatives 
clayed an important role in ^uch informal resolutions, bringing 
potential grievances to the building • principal • s attention as 
soon as they developed. Broador problems were handled m a _ 
similar fashion through informal cooperations between the Union 
president and supervising principal. The accessibility of admin- 
istrators to Union representatives and their motivation to avoid 
formal grievance procedures appear to have been important factors 
contributing to the relative ease with which roost teacher com- 
plaints were locally resolved in the late seventies. 

A few Union respondents were critical of the apparently re- 
laxed relationship between Union leaders and administrators in --^^ 
Oakville. One attributed the reduction in grievances to Union - • 
leaders having "let things slide." Another felt it reflected a 
"weak" Union leadership. Several Union activists acknowledged 
that there uas some truth in the charge that they let some things _ 
slide. "We get tired, washed out" one explained, noting that their 
small activist pool did not permit rotation of leadership respon- 
sibilities. Administrators unanimously disagreed, however, that 
the Union leadership was weak. All three perceived Nancy Drusten 
to be a strong leader-, who, if anything, was overprotectiye_ of 
teachers and their rights. Johnson, the supe^'vising prxTic.\pal, 
coramerjted, 

! 5[f an adminilktrator, or I, orjthe Board_ ; i 
' i at^mpts to |do something that doesn't sit 
j well with them, they'll come inj. strong. 

Drusten 's leadership style may have been a factor accounting 
fbr some rank-and-file teachers attributing easy conflict resolu- 
tion to, leadership weakness. A Union activiljt explained, 

I think Nancy is an intensely strong person. 
Stronger than Bill Mandryk; was in that posi- 
tion... She will sit down in a heady to-head 
■ with Dan Johnson and ... work things out, 

but she'll do it on an individual, person- 
to-person basis. Bill was more visible (to 
the membership)... She will go in there and 
she will kiiow.what she has to do and it 
will get adCompli shed. • 
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Negotiations in the Late SeveaJries ; 

In spite of frl«r.idlier relations be1=|^een teachers and the 
School Board, negotiations continued tS'^l)^"'difficult in this,_ 
period. Previously e>^i3ting pressures- on the Board to minimize 
school budgets and taxes were heightened by the national mood of 
resisttoce to public spending. These pressures towards frugality 
were accompanied by further pressures, also supported by nation- 
wide sentiments, to regain more management control pver teachers 
in general. Thus, in 1976 negotiations, both sides were faced on 
the one hand with difficulty in negotiating money issues, while 
on the other, issues of teacher "accountability" and "productivity 
more strongly entered the picture. In respect to inonisy issues, 
teachers wanted substantial salary increas^ to meet the rising 
cost of living, and to hold a lid on clas^izes; the Board. wanted 
no increases. In respect to accountability and productivity 
issues, the Board wanted to specify how teachers wpuld use exist- 
ing preparation periods, to have them account for use of "personal 
days,"* to take on additional supervisory duties, and even to 
teach additional classes ; teachers resisted these proposals as 
significantly increasing already heavy workloads and' infringing 
upon hard-earned teacher freedoms in respect to their use of time./ 

The' influence of surrounding districts .again had its impact, 
locally. Boards elsewhere were demanding more and Unions forced 
to yield more ~ the beginning of what Union leaders referred/ to 
as the period of ".ve-backs." In such an atmosphere. Union, 
leaders' major ;A in Oakville, as in Middlebury and Cedar,ton, 
was to prevent erosion of earlier contract gains. Thus-, they 
settled' (as, Usual-^ in the final hour^ xri. the early morning of , the 
first day of school) for a three-year colitract involving no I changes 
except for a clause providing a temporary suspension of sabjatical 
Leaves which the Union yielded in exchange for a small annual in- 
crease (if-5%).inj teacher salaries.** 



The conceot of "personal days" — to allow a certain number 
of uneTOlained" teacher absences for purposes other than illness 
(e.g., legai business, illness or death in the family) — was a 
now widely accepted contract provision throughout the state , 
originally sought in the contract to protect teachers against , 
administrator arbitrariness in approving absences. 

** Note that salary increases v/ere far below the inflation rate 
for that year. 

• ' . \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , • 
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In 1978,1 utilizing an approach already utilized elsewhere — 
including Cedarton— Nancy Drusten suggested to Johnson, the 
supervising principal, the possibility of extending the existing 
contract for another three years, to avoid another round of 
len^hy, difficult negotiations. Johnson referred this proposal 
to the Board, and within a matter of days, a settlement was com- 
pleted, involving only a few minor changes to the existing con- 
tract. These included; once again, a small salary increase for 
teachers, this time in exchange for a tightening of controls over . 
teachers' use of "personal days," and the assignment of some super- 
visory responsibilities to teaching specialists.* 

As in Cedarton, Board menibers, administrators and .Union 
leaders referred to this "easy" settlement as an indication of 
improved .relations between them. Also as in Cedarton, some rank- 
and-file teachers ^complained that Union leaders had "given away" 
the opportunity to negotiate a new contract in which teachers could 
have fought for significant gains. Critics complained especially 
about the low salary increases, loss of sabbaticals, and increases 
in specialists' workload. Union leaders, however, pointed out that 
to -have negotiated a new contract would probably opened the door 
to greater potential losses than gains in teacher rights and Bene- 
fits;- If, as they believed,^ the best they could hope for -^as to 
maintain existing rights and benefits, it hardly made sense to 
spend great amounts of -time atid energy on negotiations, when an 
extension served the same purpose. . 



OAKVILLE IN 1979 : 

By 1979 , respondents were in general eflTe^«a'iik that Qakville 



was 



a quiet, harmonious place to work. The 'jtu<Mit population, 
administration, and teaching staff were all relatively stable. 
Teacher turnover was', once again, minimal and m^t teachers had 
been in the district for over ten years . School budgets and taxes 
still represented major Schools Board cpncerns, but with the differ- 
ence that in 1979, as a Union activist put it, , 

.teachers visualize them (Board members) as 



being at least somewhat reasonable at all 



timn =5 



it Taachiag specialists had not been assigned supervisory duties 
prior to that point, thus having fewer hour^ of • assigned respon-^ 
sibilities than regular teachers. Union respondents explained that 
since this change represented^ greater equalization in assigned 
workloads, they did not strongly resist it. 
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The .School Board was also quieter and less intrusive in school 
affairs than it had been in 1969. Board members maintained lower 
profiles ^nd put more faith in their appointed administrators. , 
Vfhile respondents frojn all three parties reported occasional dis- 
agreements among them|, Board-administrator-teacher relations 
appeared far more coii^fortable and cooperative than they had been 
five to ten years eai|iier, indicating greater mutual respect and 
trust. Bill Mandryk Ibommended , 



"Everybody"'s voices -have gone down a few oc- 
taves" since that time... We don't seem to shout 
as much at each other — teachers shouting at 
administrators or administrators shouting at 
the Board. Everybody's lowered their voices 
considerably , . . . which , I . suppose , is good for 
the district. ..If you look at the districts 
around us, they're going through all kinds of 
hell. Oakville. ..has been going quietly 
along." 

The 1979 Oakville School Board president offered ^his perception: 

I think we have a "better understanding of each 
others' positions, a better interchange of 
ideas. I think the. Union has a better appre- 
ciation of the district (problems) and I think 
the School Board and the administration have 
accepted the fact that we have a teachers ' 

■ , ■ ' rj I ^ . . . I, . 

Board., acceptance of the . legitimacy of the Union representee a mAjor 
ro4jor| change in its relationship to teachers. . I 

^ ilMuch of the harmony found in Oakville. in 1979 can be . attributed 
.to iltls small size; making for frequent personal contact and mutual 
accessibility of the variii)us concerned parties. By parallel . 
reasoning, much of the discord found in 1969 could be attributed 
to tensions resulting also from the district's small size, making 
for iow insulation of school act ivit ies and staff frpm personal 
intrusion by hosti.i.G Board members. Thus, improvement m the - 
quality of staff -Board relations in- the late seventies must be; 
credited in part to efforts | by particular Board members, admmis- 
trators, end Union leaders to change the nature of these relations , 
in' the context of their heightened awareness of problems to be 
. incurred had 'they allowed eaflier tensions to mount . ' 
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CHAPTER V 

\ 



CONCLUSIONS: CHAaNGES AND IMPACT 

In this chapter, I will attempt to pull together some major 
themes emerging from the case studies, focussing first upon 
patterns of change observed in the three unions during the period 
of study. We shall then turn our attention to questions of the 
unions' impact upon .their respective school systems.. 

In respect to changes, \je have observed similarities in 
structural change in all three districts. Between the mid-sixties 
and early seventies, all three unions developed common organiza- 
tional forms. During the seventies, all three underwent substan- 
tial membership, growth, so that by 1979, almost all teachers im 
each district were members. Table 1 (see Appendix) indicates the 
increases in teacher enrollments in the unions between 1969 and 
1979. We have al30 noted that all three unions expanded during 
the seventies to include non-teachinlg employees. 

^ % • 

Another common pattern of change ^ was the development , in 
all three cases, of stronger connections of the local iinions to 
the state organization — NYSUT. Although we have noted that 
Middlebury union leaders relied more heavily on consultation with 
NYSUT, all three unions utilized the state organization |s advisory 
services on questions pertaining to negotiations and grievances. 
In addition, local activists, in all thr?ee cased, became increas- 
ingly involved in NYSUT-sponsored statewide activities > including 
conferences and legislativ| lobbying. j . i ' , 

He also obser^led common patterns in respect to changing rela- 
tionships between the unions and district Wchocl boards and 
administrators. ,Wliile th^re were significant variations; in the 
timing and sequence of stages jin th(ise relations, all three dis- 
tricts started with a histor y of good relations which^ deterior- 
ated markedly r'during either the sixjios or early seventies. In 
all three districts, tensions between school boards and teachers 
were generated by conflict over teachers* insistence on their 
right to collective bargaining, and in all three, this conflict 
culminated in a teachers* strike/ In all three, the strike -was 
followed by a period of intensified antagonism and polarization^ 
between teachers, school boards, and administrators. Although in 
t-:^'> the districts the antagonisms were later more effectively 
• V . ,.ed than in the third, in all three, tisacher-board relations 
improveci souawhat in-iater>years following the strikes. By^979, 
school boards i^'aU three districts had accepted the legitimacy 
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of the union as/the official representative of teacher interests, 
and the legitimacy o_f collective- bargaining processes -in which 
teachers and/board members negotiated in a spirit of mutual give- 
and-take. / ' ■ ' ' • 

Of particular interest to this research were changes in union 
leadership and goals. In respect to ^oals, we anticipated in 
Chapter. I that external pressures, associated with an atmosphere 
of econoiilic crisis, demographic changes, and changing public atti- 
tudes, were likely to have pressed unions to taking more defensive 
postures during the seventies. We also nofed.that internal con- 
straints,,— especially the need to build a broad membership base 
to enhance organizational power — would have the effect of nar- 
rowing union goals to focus upon those whicH members supported in 
common. We pointed out member consensus on goals was more likely 
xo be reached in areas related to teacher protection and welfare 
than on educational and professional issues. Finally, we noted 
that school board definitions of "legitimate" issues for collective 
bargaining would constrain unions to emphasize those acceptable 
to school boards and to de-emphasize those which were not, in 
order to attain some measure of success in negotiations. 

In keeping with these predictions, the case studies indicated, 
in all three cases, that unions placed greater priority on teacher 
welfare, relative to other types of goals, in 1979 than in 1969. 
Each of the factors identified ~ external pressures, internal pr- 
ganizational constraints, and school board definitions of legiti- 
macy — played- a part in shifting union emphasis away fpoHv 
professional and educational /issues. // The strength of school board/ 
; opposition to' negbtxating educational/ issuesj— ^ in fact, the . 
boards' initial resistance /to negotiating with /tieachers at_ all — 
was found to be especially important in producing this change. 
Since state legislation supported teachers* right! to collective 
bargaining in the areas of salary and working conditions, these 
areas becarue focal points in the struggle over bargaining rights. 

This does not mean, however, that union leaders' expression/ 
of concern for professional and educational goals ixx the sixties/ 
were insincere— as some critics of tdacher unionism have chargec . 
We foiind, in fact, considerable evidence of continuing interest 
in such concerns among early union activists studied again in 
• 1979. What has occurred, however,* is that such concerns, have, on 
the one hand, been overshadowed by preoccupation with protective 
concerns and on the other, been separated from other union activ- 
ities. 
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In one case (Cedarton), the separation of professional/educa- 
tional as opposed to welfare typas of issues took place through.^ 
careful union monitoring of potential conflicts of interest be- 
tween professional and union concerns. Thus, while, the CFC's 
major focus in 1979 was upon teacher welfare, this. focus was^ 
moderated by a concern for the professional and educational im- 
plications of union- positions on teacher welfare. In addition to 
protecting teachers' personal, economic interests, the Cedarton 
union acted as "watchdog" to ensure that teachers are consulted 
and otherwise appropriately involved in formulating school pro- 
grams and policies. While actual program and policy planning was 
conducted through teacher committees (separate or joint with ad- 
ministrators and coirmunity representatives), union leaders were 
active i^ establishing such committees, participating- on them as 

"jves, and in making sure administrators fol- 
littee decisions. 



teacher representati 
lowed through on com 



In Middlebury, |;here in the late seventies the union placed 
almost exclusive emphasis on teacher welfare, divorcing itself 
from professional an^ educational. concerns , vie found that former 
union activists — tiose who had stressed professional and educa- 
tional goals in the late sixties — had withdrawn from union _ 
leadership roles. Early activists sought other channels, outside 
the union, for pursuing professional/educational original goals. 
'The illustration provided in the case study of such an outside 
'Channel was the establishment of the Staff Council in the high 
school. In Middlebury, in contrast to Cedarton, current union 
activists deliberately removed themselves from either monitoring 
or direct participation in-auch- attempts by/othpr teachprs to ,/ 
collectively air professional and educational issues, dr involve- / 

ment in school governance . j ■ ' l 

In the case of Oakvilie, protecfiv<? concerns had always been 
significant union priorities, due to the vulnerability of teachers 
in such a small school system to school board antagonisms . Yet 
even in Oakvilie,, we found some continuing attention to educational 
concerns within the uniop. 

Tables 3 and li, in the Appendix, compare the three districts^ 
in 1979 in respect to union emplhasis on various issues, as per- 
ceived by rank-and-file union members and activists. While issues 
related to' teacher welfare (salary, workload, grievances, protec- 
tion) are shown to receive most emphasis in all three districts 
the comparisons indicate a less extreme emphasis on these areas m 
■ Cedarton than in Middlebury an^i Oakvilie. ■ At the same time , we 
note a somewhat greater emphasis reported in Cedarton on _ non-welfare 
types of issues —educational programs, educational policy, and 
student discipline. / » 
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Table 5 (see Appendix) contrasts union activists' 1979 per- 
ceptions of goals tb(?.y emphasize to their 1969 perceptions. Here, 
the shifts in union emphasis in Hiidlebury can be observed. Note, 
especially, the increased percentages reporting emphasis on _ 
salaries and grievances, between 1&69 and 1979, and the decline 
in emphasis on e'ducational prograns.* 

Analysis of Different Union Patterns in Midd lebuyv and Cedarton: 

The marked shift in union golls in- Middlebury deserves ^ 
special comment. While external knd internal constraints identi- 
fied earlier were clearly factord acicounting for changes m union 
goals, questions arise as to why t^e Middlebury union , initially 
less welfare-oriented than either the Cedarton or Oak vi lie unions, 
SHd'whose emergence was initialljr motivated by professional and 
•educational concerns, should havfe developed in so much more a 
traditional direction than Cedai^ton.** Since botl^;- Cedarton and _ 
Middlebury ua ions were forced into defensive positions by economic 
tightening and teacher retrenchment, why do we find more sub- 
stantial changes from early unilDn goals in the Middlebury case? 

The inability of the unioil in Middlebury to sustain a highly 
respected group -of teachers in the leadership positions - was ^ 
clearly a major factor contributing to its failure to sustain _ 
early goals. We have already \hoted, in the- -case studies, the im- 
' Dortance- of leaders' personal Jcoramitment to professional and 
edu^sational' goals in setting unioh goals and particularly, m 



* ' The perception indicated^ iii Table 5 of ^continued union emphasis 
on teacher voice in 'edacatioWal policy is puzzling,} since inter-. 
vieWs indicated the HTF did- riot cpijtinu'e to emphasize this area 
inlthe seventies. Th6 same >iizzllng response pattern holds true 
for Oakville. These respbnsfes coluld reflect an interpretation 
of "education policy- other fehanlwe intend'- e.g., a concern for 
class size. In any event, it is to be noted that response patterns 
on union ef fectiveness in tMs airea were, more in keeping with the 
finding iii the • case: studies J - with greater percentage differences 
between Cedarton ah| the other twQ_ districts emerging. ^See , 
Tables 6 and 7 , 'Appendix. ) I 

ft* Consideration , of , Oakville is oJitted from the comparison which 
follows. 'As a small, infofmal unio^ in a small, rural school dis- 
trict, both the problems it faced aiid their resolution did. not 
follow patterns which lend themseW^s to- fruitful comparison with 
the larget districts in are^s we ai|e now considering. 
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moderating the potential fot> union preoccupation with teacher 
welfare concerns. Assuming quality of union leadership to have 
been a major factor determining the nattire of organizational 
goals, we should be asking, therefore, not why did goals change, 
but why was the Middlebury union unable to sustain high quality 
leadership? 

Respondents were always ready with personal, individual ex- 
planations. "You get tired..." or, "Marty's kids were growing 
up." But we must ask :why similar personal pressures did not 
appear to interfere with continuity in leadership within the 
original Cedarton group > or why other potential leaders in 
Middlebury, who sharv^ the professional '•idealist vision for the 
union, did not assume the presidency when Landau withdrew. We 
find ourselves left with larger institutional and organiza-^nal 
questions^ Why was the union in Cedarton able to sustain a lead- 
ership group ccmmdtted to professional and educatifOnal goals ^ 
while the union, in Middlebury was not? 
. • 

Four major factors appear to account for differences in .the. 
-ability of the two unions to sustain, a prof essionalljr committed 
leadership group: 

1) The initial, greater idealism of the Middlebury union. leadefr- 
' ship and membership, in contrast to Cedarton. 

.2) : The Middlebury -union's early rapid growth, in contrast to 



the more -gradual development of 



the Cedarton union. 



■ I - ( ■ I ■ V Jl 

3) The grjeater factionalism within thp Midtaaebury !unio^ • . 

■ The presence of a , sizeable, angry iBlackf population in • 
Middlebury. ; ■ : i I , '^^ | | | 

These factors should be considered in interaction -with one aijother 
and with other, previously identified constraints upon u^ionl goals 

" and activities (external pressures, idltemal organizational ion- . 
straints, and school board definitions of "legitimate" union 

■concerns). . ' . 

The iiiitial greater idealism of teachers, in the Middi.»?bury 
union ineant not only that their initial vision of the union wa^ 
Imore far-r^cHing, iut also that their ideals for the union meshed 
with their social, educational, and professional Ideals. As we 
noted in the Middlebury case-study , wsriy early union supporters 
"^were teiachers committed to a liberal, integrationist plolosophy, • 
-and they saw the union as a mechanism for not only strengthening 
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their ovm influence in the school system, but to change the ' 
schools, in keleping with their idealistic vision of a better 
society. When/ external economic presouroo /and school board re— - 
sistance to changes they proposed made early union goals difficult 
to achieve, the gap between leaders' (and member^^) idealistic 
vision and what they could realistically realize was therefore 
greater in Middlebury than in Cedarton» 

The rapidity with which the Middlebury union moved f rom o 
formative stage to assuming major responsibility as the organl^sa- 
tion representing teachers, under the new Baylor law, meant that 
not only did it grow quickly in size, absqrbing external factions 
before differences could be clarified, but also, that leadars did 
not have time to explore issues confronting them in depth. By 
contrast, Cedarton union leaders had several years in which to 
explore and resolve internal differences and to clari:fy differ- 
ences with external groups. This period of time appears to have 
facilitated the development in Cedaarton of ,^ on the one hand, a 
mutually supportive leadership group and, on the other, of clearer 
union positions on issues involving conflicts of interest between 
professional and welfare goals. 

The greater factionalism in the Middlebury union may have 
resulted in part from its rapid growth and lack of opportunity for 
clarification aiid resolution of conflicting interests. It may ' 
also have been, in part, related to the greater idealism and lib- 
ovaliS'Jt — even radicalism — of the leadership group. Middlebury- 
teachers were, on the whole, more liberal in general orientation 
-^hati were teachers in eithei-* Cedarton or Oakville. However, \inion 
leaders in 1969^ were cpnsiderjably more libei^al ^han the rank-and- 
file. Note thd^ 65%jof union activists identified themselves as 
"strongly, liberal" or "radical" in 1969, in contrast to 30% I of 
i:he staff as a whc^lel, (See '^ablds 11 and |l2. Appendix). Faction- 
alism meant that more decisions had to bo reached by compromise 
in Middlebury as oppbscd to Cedarton, for it permitted less sus- 
tained di.scussion of difficult issues. Compromise meant, to the 
prpfessional-idGalists, fti3?ther obstacles to the realization of ' 
original goals. Yet, compromiso x^as necessary, because only with 
a unified membership could the organization realize any goals • 

■ ■ • ^ ^ i; 

While early union leaders in Cedarton werej^also ^highly lib- 
eral, so was their early membership. Because ofx^^e long time 
period prior to their evv-nttial merger with the morexconservative 
;As3ociation membc^'ship , tJ^ey wovrs also able to develop,\more 
•Internal unity. This inter rial unity and mutual support was un- 
.doubtedly a factor 3.n Nelson's ability. to sustain his commicm3pt 
to professional idc'Sinizn; his«.u*ii^^n.aoadercriip- r^^ time. 
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Finally, the pre8ei)ce of a siaoable Black population, in- 
creasinRly dissatisfied with the school system and Increasingly 
^Jagonistic "owards teachers meant that the ejcternal pressures 
SioHeaders in Middlebuiy had to contend with were different 
?n^on« — If not in substance than those in Cedarton. An . 
antSi^Uc scSool boSd, in Cedarton, unified teachers. Black 
hos?nity. in Mlddlebury, divided them. Ttie 0P«".«'<P!f«i?" J",, 
Se siack ciSity of aispiclon of union leaders motivations as 
self-interested raised further internal questionning of union 
p^osesrin an atmosphere of mistrust that further hindered ^ 
resolution. 

The Black criticism - influenced in part by 
the 1968 New York City teachers' strike - raised new conflj^^f 
wUhin the Middlebury'union. On the one hand, f ^1 , - 

utilitarian sentiments predisposed them to sympathize with Bi^oKS 
r'slts" « S:2t ^he^eks on the other they «e« eeply 
Offended by anti-teacher, anti-union, and anti-semitic ^^erxones 
in tie Black charges. This situation not only created internal 
nersonal conflicts for union members, but also divided them. By 
coSraS bSt^t public criticisms of teachers by community or 
sSSl J^^d mSierfin Cedarton and Oak vi lie engendered a greater 
spirit of unity within the teaching staff. 

'Thus, the different character of external pressures, coupled 

with Sr^eater initial idealism °^ Mj^^i^^lJ^ir H^^^^^^^ 
union contributed to greater internal factionalism. A ^^ss unxriea 
^^ersS?p and more rapid movement of the union to a position of 
power made it more difficult to resolve problems in the attain 
ment of oi'g^n"i2ational goal^. ■ v . , • ^ > . . , 

- 1 These Jendincies, combined .with external economic .pressui^s.l 
Ippe^ to hSled to'a disH^T"'," f ? -tr'^WUhorconl ' | 

welfare goals given <the ,®;temai press professional 

i ^.-••^^z^^^rr cf -Ha Jnion presidency and goals appears , 
?f K^:rS;ft^Lit« fov$ occupancy of that role.^ 

nv co-.^aot. th^ ' eciartcn union's lability to sustai^ ^"^^f 
Dy CO.. ..X a.,t , tue « ; _ _ professionally committed 

slonal/^iducational goals and ^ strong, pro ] . . - ^ ^v^^ 
leadership group derived from their having amtmi^^v set. their 
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sights on a different - perhaps more attainable - Y""" °^ 
what ?he union could accomplish. More gradual organizational 
developmen?' a unified leadership group who mutually explored and 
reloived doubling issues and problems . and (eventually) a more 
supportive community environment contributed to sustaining pro- 
fessiSal and educational goals within the union This is not to 
!dv C^arton leaders do not deserve personal . credit for their own 
nSs5s?Sce and commitment for they certainly do.^ I.^."":?^^ 
pointing out that larger, social forces play a part m inhibiting 
or sustaining such persistence. 

Impact of the xmions upon teachers ; 

The major, stated purpose of the teachers' union has been to 
improve and protect teachers' economic welfare, working conditions, 
and iob security, and to protect teacher rights. Assessment of the 
iSact of tS^ three unions studied in these areas in complicated 
17 presence of several external conditions which on the one 
hLd enhSced, and on the other. "JfJ^^i^Ji;^^^^^^^ 
leaders could accomplish. These external J ^ork 

(!) the teacher union movement elsewhere, especially in New York 
State. (2) demographic changes in the county, and (3) the 
national atmosphere of economic crisis. 

Se city influenced standards in surrounding districts. Since 

^m,-.. c^^n-ns teacher gains elsewhere m the New York tixy 
economic st:atus, xeacner ^^-^-"^ . p^gr^ect to salax*y 

liur^s^'te'l^ ^iJ^rllSUilJ! contract 

fJ^^'^\Zn»U teachers, such ^l^^l^l^^f^^fj, tlfl^V, 

dlswi«'s handling of grievances and tenure decisions. 
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(2) Demographic changes in the county and in the local district, 
including both reduced local in-migration and lower birth rates > 
restricted the union's bargaining power in respect to improving 
and preserving teachers' economic welfare and job protection in 
the middle and later seventies. Lower school enrollments directly 
affected teachers' job security by justifying massive teacher cuts; 
a decline in residential and commercial expansion within the dis- 
trict affected teachers' economic welfare and working conditions 
(especially, class size) by restricting the tax base, thereby 
limiting residents' ability and willingness to support school ex- 
penditures. Just as teacher salary schedules elsewhere served 

as standards for determining appropriate local salary levels, so 
was the local district tax base, relative to other districts, 
assessed by both parties in negotiations in determining a "reason- 
able*' financial settlement. 

(3) The national-- atmosphere of "economic crisis" and inflation 
further encouraged and legitimized taxpayer resistance to increas- 
ing school expenditures and discouraged the local unions from 
pressing for continued improvements in teachers' economic welfare 
and worKing conditions after 1973. In deference to their concern 
for maintaining good community relations, Cedarton union leaders 
were especially sensitive to taxpayer pressures on the School 
Board to cut budgets in the late seventies. Thus, both economic 
realities and a perceived atmosphere of "economic crisis" influ- - 
enced union leaders to make some significant concessions during 
contract negotiations in 1976 and 1979 (e.g., giving up sabbati- 
cals ) . 

Thus, while both gains and slippages in respect to stated 
union goals undoubtedly reflected local union positions and ac- 
tivity, success or lack of success in attaining stated goals re- 
flected constraints imposed by external conditions, and cannot be 
attributed solely — or even mainly — to the effectiveness of the 
local union. 

In all three districts, teachers reported salary levels to 
have been better in 1979 than in 1969 (see Table 8) and in all 
three, they perceived their unions as effective in having improved 
salaries (Table 9). In Middlebury, salary levels had, in fact, 
improved substantially, due to a negotiated cost of living increase 
earned in the strike settlement and lasting through 1976.* In 



* Since gains made at any one time become the floor upon which 
future percentage increases, however small, are based, the bene 
fits of the 1973 contract in Middlebury continued through 1979. 
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Cedarton and Oakville, however, negotiated salary increases re- 
mained consistently below the inflation rate from 1973 on. The 
insignificant differences between Middlebury and the other two 
districts in teacher perceptions of salary improvement and union 
effectiveness in this area therefore represents an anomaly. The 
anomalous pattern may reflect, in part, respondents* perception 
of cumulative improvement in their absolute incomes between 1969 
and 1979, coupled with the perceptions that their unions had done 
well to have obtained even small increases, given taxpayer re- 
sistance in their districts. 

In respect to job security and working conditions, respondents 
tended to perceive their situation in all three districts as having 
deteriorated since 1969. Table 8 indicates that in both Cedarton 
and Middlebury, close to 60% perceived job security to be worse, 
while in Oakville, 35% perceived it as worse. In all three dis- 
tricts, substantial percentages perceived class size as worse, 
with the Cedarton percentage perceiving it as worse being by far 
the highest. (74-% of Cedarton teachers reported class size as 
worse in 1979.) Teaching loads (hours of assigned work) were also 
perceived as having become worse in Cedarton and Oakville.* 
Cedarton union members perceived their union as less effective 
in the areas of job security, class size and workload in 1979 than 
did union members in the other two districts i Comparison of the 
members;' perceptions of their organization's effectiveness between 
1969 and 1979 also yielded a lower rating for union in 1979 as 
compared to the association in 1969, in respect to class size and 
workload 

At this point, we are faced with another surprising anomaly. 
In Cedarton, where ' - the greatest teacher retrenchment had 
occurred, . where salaries and benefits had only slightly im- 
proved, and where teachers gave the union relatively low ratings 
in areas of job protection, class size and workload, respondents 
reported substantial improvement on teacher welfare , other than 
salaries and job security. In fact, the 85% of Cedarton respon- 
dents reporting improvement in this area of general teacher 
welfare was significantly higher than the percentages indicated 
in either Middlebury or Oakville — where 70% and 73%, respective- 
ly, reported improvement in general teacher welfare. 

The substantial overall percentages reporting improvement in 
general teacher welfare suggest that the teachers' unions, in all 
three cases, had an important impact in improving teachers' general 



* Teachers' perceptions of changes in salaries and working con- 
ditions are presented in Table 8. 
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sense of well-being, in spite of external economic pressures. In- 
foraation provided in the case studies supports this finding in 
that teacher respondents were virtually unanimous --in all three 
districts — in reporting a feeling of being better protected, by 
their unions, against arbitrary, administrative actions of the 
kind 1969 respondents had complained about. Given the severity of 
external pressures accompanying retrenchment (and, in Middlebuajy, 
increased public criticisni) respondents perceived union mechanisms 
for ensuring due process as especially important. 

In view of the lower degree of emphasis placed by the Cadar- 
ton union on teacher welfare issues, by contrast, especially to 
Middlebury. the significantly higher perception of improvement 
in teacher welfare would seem to indicate more than litei'al 
economic welfare or protection. This data, -,n combination with 
what our case studies have revealed, suggests that Cedarton 
teachers experienced a greater sense of stability in their daily 
work lives due to a more predictable school system and better re- 
lations with their school board. 

Turning our attention to areas other than teacher welfare, 
a comparison of 7'osponse patterns indicated in Tables 9 and 10 
also indicates some important differences between Cedarton and 
Middlebury, at the high school level. Percentages reporting im- 
provement in staff relations with administrators and school 
board, in the overall quality of staff, and in teacher participa- 
tion in decisions concerning the educational program and discipline 
are all substantially higher in Cedarton by contrast to Middlebury. 
In fact, the only area listed in Tables 9 and 10 where Middlebury 
high school respondents reported greater improvement than Cedar- 
ton was teacher participation in decisions affecting teacher 
welfare . 

The comparison of high school responses on improvement in tho 
overall quality of the teaching staff in Cedarton and Middlebury 
is especially interesting. Note that while 44% of Cedarton re- 
spondents reported the staff to have become better , only 12% of 
Middlebury respondents perceived their staff as having become 
better. On the other hand, only 3% in Cedarton perceived the 
teaching staff as worse , while 35% in Middlebury perceived it to 
be worse. These differences are especially important in that 
persons on the teaching staff in high school have mainly remained 
the seme over the past ten years. Thus, it would appear that we 
are observing ratings of teachers as a faculty ~ not as indivi- 
duals. This pattern would appear to reflect different levels of 
staff participation in the affairs of the high school, indicated 
in the case studies anb borne out by accompanying data (in Table 9) 
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referring to teacher participation in school decisions affecting 
programs and discipline. Teachers apparently view a non- . 
participating staff as a worse staff. This finding is especially 
relevant to our research in view of the different roles played 
by the unions in the two high schools. In Cedarton, we found that 
the union actively promoted collective teacher participation in 
the affairs of the high school. In Middlebury, the union separated 
itself from such participation. Thus, we find in the Cedarton 
case, that the union has had a positive impact on staff quality. 
We cannot say in Middlebury that it has had a negative impact 
only that it has not had the same positive impact. 



Impact of the Union on the School System: 

These findings lead us to several important questions: (1) 
To the degree that a union enhances teacher participation in school 
decision-making, how does this participation benefit the school 
system? (2) If unions ai'e effective in protecting teacher rights 
— has this adversely affected school systems — e.g», by protect- 
ing incompetent teachers? and (3) How have unions affected communi- 
cation between teachers, administrators and school boards? and 
(4) What are the effects of operating under a contract on school 
administration? Data obtained from this research can provide only 
tentative answers to these questions, since it is based upon re- 
spondents' subjective impressions and judgments. Nevertheless, 
the questions warrant at least brief attention. 

1. Teacher participation in decision-making : The data presented 
in the previous section suggests that teachers believe a partici- 
pating faculty is a better one. The interview data shed some 
further light on this question. Teacher respondents who believed 
participation in school decisions to be important cited two major 
advantages to be gained for the system. First, because of teach- 
ers* direct involvement with students and teaching, they believed 
teachers could offer substantive information unavailable to ad- 
ministrators helpful in resolving many school problems, and \^hat 
they would bo more likely to identify workable, (as opposed to 
unworkable) solutions to problems. Secondly, they believed that 
teachers, generally f, were more likely to cooperate with school 
decisions in which they participateti. Administrators interviewed 
in the Cedarton high school bore out these claims in noting the 
effectiveness of a discipv'.ne policy developed by a joint com- 
mittee composed of teachers, administrators, and students. 
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2. Union protection and inconipetent teachers : A question that 
frequently arose concerning a possible negative impact of the 
unions was whether, in protecting teacher rights, they prevented 
administrators from dismissing teachers they judged to be incom- 
petent . 

Union leaders consistently claircad that they would not oppose 
a teacher's di*smiss4il — even a tenured teacher — provided ad- 
ministrators sufficiently documented the grounds for disirdssal. 
Administrators generally claimed it was virtually impossible to 
docuir^Cat teacher incompetence. Union leaders also claimed, 
however — and school board respondents did also — that adminis- 
trators' inability. to document poor teaching was more a reflection 
of an overcautiousness in writing teacher evaluations than of 
union defense of teachers. Both union and school board respon- 
dents cited instances of typical administrative evaluations , 
avoiding direct, specif i*^ language documenting teacher weakness. 

Administrator caution in making negative teacher evaluations 
appeare(il to reflect an unfounded fear of potential union criticism, 
rather than nay direct influence of the unions. This situation 
was particularly evident in Cedarton, where union respondents 
indicated that they had actually told administrators they would 
not oppos 2 their dismissal of certain tenured teachers on grounds 
of incompetence, provided administrators adequately documented 
the evidence of Incompetence. Yet, administrators continued to 
exercise caution in writing the evaluations out of an apparently 
imagined fear of union reprisal. 

Thus, we may say that the e>u.stence of a union protecting 
teacher interests is perceived by some administrators as threat- 
ening to them, and thus indirectly affects their administration 
of the schools. This is not, however, a real impact of the unions. 
In each of the case studies, by the end of the research period, 
at least one administrative action had been initiated to remove 
a tenured teacher, and in each case, union leaders defended only 
the teacher's right to due process. 

3 . Communication between teachers, ad '. ninistrators and school 
boards : As noted in the case studies, negotiations, and grievance 
procedures had the unanticipated effect of opening up new avenues 
of communication between school boards and teachers in all three 
school districts, providing boards with greater insights into the 
daily operation of the schools. In addition, particularly in the 
Cedarton case, the union provided a new channel of communication 
between administrators and teachers. Since union meetings and 
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building representatives were channels for communication within 
the union, these also became mechanisms by which teacher opinion 
could be channeled upward, through leadership, to administrators. 

Some administrators bemoaned the ''good old days" when teach- 
ers would "drop in and chat" with them on a personal basis. Other 
administrators claimed that teachers still dropped in to chat 
with administrators with whom they felt comfortable, but that the 
larger size of the school systems limited the frequency of in- 
formal contact. From the second perspective, it would appear that 
the unions provided new, more formal mechanisms for commvinication 
within the school systems as they expanded and informal mechanisms 
became outmoded* 



4* Operating under a contract : Administrators were consistent 
in reporting two main effects of operating scho( Is under union 
contracts. The first, on the negative side, were limitations im- 
posed by contracts on administrator flexibility in operating 
the schools. Common administrator complaints in this area were 
their inability to shift staff assignments around to meet changing 
situations — e.g., to assign extra teachers to hall duty on cer- 
tain days, or to shift teachers from hall duty to study halls, due 
to contract restrictions. Another common administrator complaint 
having to do with flexibility was a restriction upon the time 
alloted for staff meetings. Both the duration and number of 
meetings were limited by contract in all three districts. Most 
adtauinistrator respondents noted, however, that constraints to 
flexibility did not pose a serious problem. 

On the positive side , administrators often reported the ad- 
vantages of working under clear guidelines, which everyone under- 
stood. Since the contract clearly spelled out teacher rights and 
responsibilities in a number of areas, it made it easier for 
adininistrators to obtain teacher cooperation in fulfilling those 
responsibilities . 

ifc :!t ic %\ -k is 'k 

Most administrators and school board members interviewed, in 
all three districts, were at least somewhat sympathetic to teachers' 
need for protection of the type a union oontfact offered, noting 
that on balance, the benefits of having a more secure teaching 
staff outweighed possible disadvantages associated with limits to 
administrator flexibility. In none of the districts did the 
majority of board members or administrators view the union as 
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destructive to the educational system. In two of the districts ~ 
Middl^bury and Oakville — they viewed the presence of teacher unions 
as neither good nor bad, but a "fact of life". In Cedarton, however, 
many noted the iinion as a positive force in the school district. 

We have noted in these three case studies the inqportance of 
leadership in determining union positions on various matters • It 
is to be further noted that in the three districts studied, the 
union leadership w-is, in spite of certain important differences, 
viewed by adminii^trators and school board respondents as basically 
responsible leadership. The observation that respondents did not 
note significant negative effects of unionization in these three 
districts obviously reflects this common quality. 

A major conclusion to be drawn from this study is that the 
impact of teacher unionism will vary, depending upon the nature of 
union goals and l-sadership. It would also appear that communities 
and school boards exert some influence over the direction in which 
unions develop. These case studies suggest that where communities 
are reasonably receptive and responsive to their unions, the partic- 
ipation of professionally committed, educationally concerned teachers 
is more readily sustained. 
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TABLE 1 : MEMBERSHIP IN TEACHERS" ORGANIZATIONS: 
CHANGES FROM 1969-1979 







1969 






1979 




Organization: 


Cdtn 


Mdby 


Okvl 


Cdtn 


Mdby 


Okvl 


'Union (AFT) 


9 


66 


61 


88 


82 


89 


Assn. (NEA) 


75 


6 


12 


5 


0 


0 


Other/None 


31 


28 


27 


7 


18 


11 


TOTAL : • 


100% 


• 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N= 


(134) 


(103) 


(33) 


(111) 


(61) 


(35) 
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TABLE 2 : TEACHER PARTICIPATION AND SUPPORT FOR STRIKES IN 
EARLY SEVENTIES: Comparisons by School District. 



Type of 

activity or Cdtn Mdby Okvl 

support: 



Negotiating 

team: 10% 10% 23% 

Organized 

demonstrations: 18% 28% 12% 

Participated in 

demonstrations: 70% 36% 29% 

Inactive, but 

supported strike: 1% 5% 10% 

Did not support 

strike: 1% 21% 18% 



TOTALS: * 93 58 27 

100% 100% 100% 



* Totals represent only respondents who were in 
district at time of strike. 
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TABLE 3 



MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL EMPHASIS 
ON VARIOUS ISSUES: (Percentages reporting 
"Much Emphasis" in 1979)* 



1SSU6S I 


Cdtn 
Union 


Hdby 
Union 


Okvl 
Union 


Salaries : 


73 


72 


78 


Grievances : 


58 


83 


78 


Job security: 


61 


86 


59 


Teaching Load: 


25 


37 


12 


Class size: 


42 


64 


18 


Improvement in 
educational 
resources • 


lOJL 


18 


0 


Changes in 
educational 
program : 


7 


11 


0 


Teacher voice 
in educcatiop.al 
policy: 


38 


23 


17 


Student 
discipline: 


27 


m 


11 


Union 

solidarity : 






6 


Total Number 


71 


36 


18 



»'« Cmmparisons on "much emphasis" are not possible with 1969 sinc.a 
the earlier survey only asked respondents to indicate whether their 
organiijation "emphasised" cex>tain issues, and did not distinguish 
degrees of emphasis. 
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TABLE ^• : ACTIVISTS' PERCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL EMPHASIS 
ON VARIOUS ISSUES; (Percentages reporting "Much 
Emphasis" in 1979, 



Cdtn Mdby Okvl 

Issues: Union Union Union 



Salaries : 


79 


89 


85 


Grievances : 


75 


100 


100 


Job security: 


75 


3 00 


92 


Teaching 
load: 


50 


50 


31 


Class size: 


75 


78 




Improvement in 
educational 
resoTirces : 


21 


22 


223 


Changes in 
educational 
programs : 


39 


11 


23 


Teacher %'oice in 

educational 

policy: 


57 


SO 


39 


Student 
discipline : 




11 


23 


soiii.1c;.!?ity : 


68 


67 


46 



Total iiUTcber 11 23 



^* Co::iijai>isons on *'much emphasis*' are not possible ^^ith 1969 
since the earlier survey only asked respondents to indicate 
whether thsxr organisation '"en^'hasijisd" certain issues, and 
did not distinguish degrees of emphasis 
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TABLE 5 : ACTIVISTS* PERCEPTION OF ORGANIZATIONAL EMPHASIS ON 

VARIOUS ISSUES. (Percentages reporting emphasis on 
each issue, 1969 and 1979)*^ 















1979 




Issues: 


Cdtn 
Assn 


Union 


Mdby 
Union 


Okvl 
Union 


Cdtn 
Union 


Mdby 
Union 


Okvl 
Union 


Salaries : 


100 


100 


89 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Grievances : 


94 


100 


78 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Job Security : 










96 


100 


100 




71 










/ O 




Class size: 


68 


100 


78 


82 


96 


100 


100 


Improvement in 
educational 
t'e'sources : 


52 


83 


67 


82 


79 


61 


85 


Change? in 
educational ' ^ 
programs : 


kS 


83 


70 


73 


75 


56 


85 


Teacher voice 
in educational 
policy: 


9if 


100 


02 


91 


93 


89 


85 


Union 

solidarity : 




Ms 


is it 




100 


100 


85 


Total Number: 


31 


6 




11 


28 


18 


13 



'^^ Responses of "much emphasis'* and '^some emphasis" combined for 
1979 to permit comparison with 19^)9, where degree of emphasi?3 was 
not asked for. 

Variable not included in 1G59 survey. 
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TABLE 6 



f 

Area: 


Cdtn 
Assn 


1969 
Mdbv 

Union 


UKvX 
Union 


Cdtn 
Union 


1979 
Mdby 

Union 


Okvl 
vjuj.on 


Salaries : 


90 


95 


100 


93 


ion 


•1 nn 
lUO 


Grievances : 


83 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Job Security: 




ft* 




6H- 


89 


100 


Tchng Load: 


47 


65 




71 


89 


92 


Class size : 
Improvement in 


42 


53 


20 


50 


89 


85 



educational 
resources : ft* 

Changes in 
educational 

programs: 39 70 

Teacher voice in 
educational 

policy: 73 71 

Union 

solidarity: *& 



ftsV 
70 
80 

isii 



Total number: 



31 



27 



11 



68 
71 
85 
96 



28 



56 



If If 



65 



78 



18 



* Responses of "very effective- and ••sc:..ewhat effective- ar^ 
combined for purposes of this table. er_ective are 

»■'* Vsriable not included in 1353 survey. 



77 
69 
69 
92 



13 
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TABLE 7 : MEMBERS* PERCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
IN VARIOUS AREAS: (Percentages reporting own 
organization as effective, 1969 and 1979 







1 QfiQ 






1979 




Area: 


Cdtn 
Assn 


Mdby 
Union 


Okvl 
Union 


Cdtn 
Union 


Mdby 
Union 


Okvl 
Union 


Salaries : 


96 


100 


89 


96 


97 


100 


Grievances : 


82 


92 


100 


94 


97 


88 


Job Security: 








63 


81 


76 


Tchng Load: 


62 


67 


89 


57 


86 


58 


Class size: 


59 


61 


44 


44 


83 


61 


Improvement in 
educational 
resources : 






•;e:V 


51 


63 


47 


Ch ^ ^ in 
edu ' ional 
programs : 


64 


67 


67 


55 


47 . 


41 


Teacher voice in 

educational 

policy: 


51 


69 


67 


73 


59 


47 


Union 

solidarity: 


isic 


Mi 


ft* 


91 


79 


47 


Total Number: 


70 


40 


9 


71 


36 


18 



* Responses of "very effective** and "somewhat effective" are 
combined for this tablG. 

irk Variable not included in 1969 sur^rey. 
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TABLE 8 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF CHANGES IN WELFARE AND 

WORKING CONDITIONS SINCE 1969 BY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
(Percentages indicating changes in each direction.) 

Area of Change: Cedarton Middlebuiy Oakville 

Teacher Salaries: 

Better 77 84 73 

Same 16 13 17 

Worse 7 3 10 

Job Security: 

Better 21 17 24 

Same 20 17 41 

Worse 59 66 35 

Teacher Welfare 
other than 
salaries and 
job security: 

Better 85 70 73 

Same . 8 16 23 

Worse 7 14 3 : 

Teaching Load 
(Hours of 
assigned work): 

Better 9 12 10 

Same 53 69 58 

Worse SB 19 3? 

Class Size: 

Bc^.tter 2 5 3 . 

Same 24 55 45 

VJorse 74 40 52 

Total Number:* 99 55 27 

* Total includes only responctenits * in school distract ten years or 

more. 
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TABLE 9 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF CHANGES IN RELATIONS WITH i'. 

ADMINISTRATORS AND SCHOOL BOARDS SINC 1969 — 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT AND GRADELEVEL TAUGHT. 
(Percentages indicating changes in each direction. ) 



Type of 
Relations; 


Cedarton 
Elem. H.S. 


Middlebury 
Elem H.S. 


Oakville 
Elem* 


Staff relations 

WJ.LI1 L/m.a.UXil3. 

principals : 
Better 


17 




24 


40 


37 


Same 


36 


30 


43 


34 


42 


Worse 

1 






33 


26 


21 


Staff relations 
Wxtn axStrxcu 
superintendent : 

Better 


18 


39 


35 


23 


11 


Same 


22 


32 


43 


53 


41 


Worse 


60 


29 


22 


24 


48 


Staff relations 
with School 
Board: 












Better 


42 


52 


16 


6 


44 


Same 


37 


39 


27 


39 


44 


Worse 


21 


9 


57 


55 


12 


Total Number:** 


65 


34 


37 


18 


27 



*»'Elementary" : including primary, intermediate, and junior high 
school grades. Cutoff points vary among the districts. For 
Cedarton, these include 1st through 8th grades; for Middlebury, 
1st throuth 7th; for Oakville, 1st through 9th. "High School" 
includes all remaining grades, 

**Total includes only respondents in school district ten years 
or more . 
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TABLE 10 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF CHANGES IN QUALITY OF STAFF AND 
STAFF PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL DECISIONS SINCE 1959 — 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT AND GRADELEVEL TAUGHT* 
(Percentages indicating changes in each direction.) 





Cedarton 


Middlebury 


Oakville 




Elem 


LJ C 


Elem 


H.S. 


Elem 


Overall quality 












of teaching staff; 














36 




32 


12 


41 


Same 






0 / 


DO 


48 


Worse 


6 


3 


11 


35 


11 


Teacher Darticina- 












tion in decisions 












about educational 












program: 














26 




24 


22 


41 












37 


Worse 


22 


15 


43 


34 


22 


Teacher participation 












in decsns . about stu- 












dent discinline • 












Better 


13 


72 


22 


28 


33 


Same 


74 


16 


49 


44 


48 


...Worse 


.13 


12 


29 


28 


19 


Teacher participation 












in decsns. affecting 












teacher welfare: 












Better 


65 


52 


44 


61 


48 


Same 


29 


45 


42 


28 


52 


Worse 


6 


3 


14 


11 


0 


Total Number** 


65 


34 


' 37 


18 


27 



* "Elementary": including primary, intermediate, and junior high 
school grades. Cutoff points vary among the districts. For 
Cedarton, these include 1st through 8th grades; for Middlebury, 
1st through 7th; for Oakville, 1st through 9th. "High School" 
includes all remaining grades. 

Total includes only respondents in school district ten years 
or more. 
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TABLE 11 : iDEOLOQiGAL ORiENTATIONS OF UNION ACTIVISTS: COMPARISONS 

1969 and 1979 (Percentage distributions on a liberalism- 
conservatism scale, )»v 







1969 






1979 




ORIENTATION; 


Cdtn 


Mdby 


Okvi 


Cdtn 


Mdby 


Okvl 


Strongly 
Conservative: 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Moderately 
Conservative : 


0 


5 


0 




0 


25 


1 

Middle of 
the Road: 


0 


0 










Moderately 
iiiDeral : 


33 


30 


50 


52 


59 


25 


Strongly 
Liberal : 


67 


45 


30 


18 


6 


0 


Radical: 


0 


2C 


0 


0 


23 


0 


TOTALS: 


20 


6 


10 


17 


27 


12 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



* Rankings are by respondent self- identification. 
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TABLE 12 IDEOLOGICAL ORIENTATIONS OF DISTRICT TEACHING STAFFS 
COMPARISONS 1969 and 1979 (percentage distributions 
on a liberalism-conservatism scale)* 







lf?e9 






1979 




ORIENTATION: 


CDTN 


MDBY 


■JKVL 


CDTN 


MDBY 


OKVL 


Strongly 
Conservative: 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Moderately 
Conservative , 


20 


9 


22 


23 


20 


?.? 


Miaale or 
the road 


21 


16 


28 


20 


11 


36 


Mod^ately 






o o 


*+ / 


iiCl 
HO 


32 


Strongly 
Liberal 


■ 16 


2U 


12 


8 


15 


0 


Radical 


1 


6 


0 


1 


8 


0 


TOTALS : ** 


132 


93 


32 


109 


61 


34 




(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 



* Rankings are by respondent self -identification 

Totals represent all teachers in sample, including union 
activists (except for missing answers). 
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